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Art. I.—STEAM MAIL-PACKET ROUTE TO CHINA: 


AND A RAILROAD COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE PACIFIC AND THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI.* 


Wuen Mr. King, the present Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, brought forward, in 1841, his project for establishing in this coun- 
try the system of steam-packets for the transportation of the mail, under 
contract with the government, we were the firstf to urge the paramount 
importance of adopting a plan which, in time of peace, would aid in pro- 
moting the commercial intercourse and prosperity of the nation, and in 
time of war would form a most powerful offensive and defensive force. 
How far this project might be rendered useful to our commerce, or be ad- 
vantageously connected with our navy ; to what extent its adoption might 
be justified by economy, or demanded by the policy of other governments, 
or limited by the gradual but certain improvements in the application of 
steam to the purposes of navigation, Mr. King did not undertake to pre- 
scribe. He pronounced the system to be yet in its infaney ; his mind 
being then, without doubt, employed in maturing the ideas contained in the 
admirable report to which it is now our desire to invite the careful attention 
of every reader; not only of him who, by his place, is made responsible 
for the promotion and protection of trade, nor of him only whose profes- 
sion gives him a personal interest in those measures of the government 
by which the traffic of the ocean is secured or enlarged ; but of the specu- 
lative and philosophic reader also, who, viewing commerce as the certain 
exponent of national prosperity, as the companion and instrument of na- 
tional progress, as the friend of liberty and the enemy of ignorance, will 
watch the changes in its course and action with philanthropic regard. 

Before proceeding to show how the first conception of Mr. King has, 
during the last seven years, been ripened into a comprehensive scheme of 





* Report of the Hon. Thomas Butler King, Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, on the Establishment of Steam Communication with China, &c. 
ri In m article which we prepared for the North American Review, Vol. LIII., No. 
» P . 
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usefulness and profitable enterprise, and how it has been made to suit jt. 
self, with peculiar adaptation, to our territorial wants and condition, we 
will, following his lead, say a few words upon the use of steam on the 
ocean, and upon the necessity of its employment by us in the manner pro. 
posed, for the defence of our own shores. 

What, but a few years ago, was a matter of doubtful experiment, has 
now become a settled policy, and the exclusive use of steam as a motive 
power for ocean navigation is approved by the practice of all the commer. 
cial nations. But, hitherto, the use of steam power only in sea-going mer. 
chant ships has been confined to those carrying passengers and light 
freight. Whether the exclusive use of steam may be made available, by 
future discoveries, to meet the wants of trade in its most remote and bur. 
densome channels, or whether its employment as an auxiliary to sails will 
prove practicable or judicious, remains to be developed. There is, there. 
fore, a strict propriety in the expression of Mr. King, that the mode of con. 
ducting the commerce of the world is in a transition state. It has already 
been proved, to our own detriment, that the certainty and celerity of move. 
ment which steam secures, are, to the merchant who knows how to profit 
by them, controlling advantages. By our want of sufficient experience 
and preparation to meet the new and sudden changes effected by steam 
in the intercourse between this country and Europe, we have seen a por. 
tion of our rich packet trade pass into other hands, and for the first time 
have been compelled to yield a temporary precedence to our commercial 
rivals. ‘That we shall resume our former place, we can have no doubt, 
when we consider the efforts already made, and those in contemplation. 
But it will not be unprofitable to reflect upon what we have Jost, and to 
count the cost of its recovery, if it will make us more cautious for the 
time to come. 

England owes her present superiority in the packet system entirely to 
the judicious and liberal patronage of the government. It is the part of 
our government to continue, as it has already begun, to imitate her exam- 
ple, and extend to our own merchants the encouragements that have fos. 
tered the enterprise of those of England. 

And in doing this, the government will not only create commercial 
wealth, but they will also provide for its protection ; they will be increasing 
their naval force at little expense, and in a manner particularly suited to 
their necessities, whilst they are opening new sources of trade and riches 
to the whole country. One of the objects for which the first report of Mr. 
King was written, in 1841, was to impress upon Congress the importance 
of organizing a home-squadron for the defence of the maritime frontier ; 
particularly at the South, where invasion would be most dangerous to the 
integrity of the Union, and most inviting to an enemy. 

This measure was loudly advocated by the public voice, and it was 
carried into effect. But so little is it in accordance with the views of the 
— to maintain a military force lying idle, that as soon as the appre- 

ensions created hy the troubles on the North-eastern frontier had sub- 
sided, the vessels were either laid up, or distributed upon foreign stations. 

The strength and pertinency, however, of the principal argument on 
which Mr. King relied to carry his measure, is neither impaired nor alter- 
ed. ‘There is the same long line of defenceless Southern frontier ; the 
same dangerous proximity of the West India islands, with their black 
regiments ; the same disposition in Great Britain to convert a war with 
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this country into a crusade against slavery ; a greater number than ever of 
those fanatical traitors at home who are ready to take part in this crusade 
under a banner inscribed on one side with the words “ accursed be the 
Union,” and on the other, with some sentence from Holy Writ, (“ the 
devil can cite scripture for his purpose,”’) and therefore the same 
urgency for making some provision for an evil which will, if it comes, be 
as sudden as terrible. The statesmen of the South may forget now, in 
the excitement of passing occurrences, or in that fearless confidence 
which is slow to apprehend danger, both the threatened peril and the 
cautious prudence that would guard against it; but, remembering the de- 
monstrations made by England at the period referred to, (of which, if it 
were requisite, we could speak in detail,) we will venture to assert that 
in the event, which Heaven avert, of another rupture with the mother 
country, they will never forget either again. 

It is not, as we before observed, suited to the habits of the nation to 
maintain, in either branch of the military service, a large force to meet a 
possible contingency, or in the time of peace to prepare for war. We 
have no leisure to bestow upon the dread of a remote and uncertain ill. We 
should hardly, then, expect to find favor for any plan of defence which was 
purely military, and at the same time costly. But the plan of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, developed in the report before us, 
which is the result of careful inquiry, of intelligent opinion from all 
sources, of an investigation (as appears from the various papers of Mr. 
King upon the subject) by no means confined to this country, and of a 
free and candid discussion, entirely opposed to the obstinacy of scheming, 
possesses the twofold recommendation of advancing the interests of com. 
merce, while it provides for the national security. 

The report of 1841, to which we have referred, was followed in May, 
1846, by a second report* from the same author upon war-steamers, and 
in June.of that year by a third,t upon ocean steamers. We regret that 
we cannot do perfect justice to Mr. King by such quotations from these 
papers as would show how diligently he has studied the subject of steam 
navigation, how zealous he has been to make the government and the 
country keep pace with other nations-in the improvements of defence 
and commerce, and with how much practical intelligence he has aimed 
to suit his propositions to the genius and wants of the people. 

Such are the narrow limits prescribed by the late period at which we 
have taken the subject up, that we must content ourselves with stating the 
objects of these reports in a few words. 

The report of May points out the absolute necessity of giving to our 
own navy such a modified form, as will enable it to compete with the na- 
vies of Europe. It proposes the adoption of a system, in the construction 
of steam vessels of war, that will be gradually progressive, capable of 
easily expanding, in order to answer to the demands of an increasing 
commerce, or the exigencies of a sudden calamity; it considers what 
would be the best practicable method of defence, if our coast were visited 
by a hostile fleet, and this with a regard not only to our means, but to the 
character of the people ; and finally, it compresses into a small compass 
the most valuable information concerning the use of iron as a materia! 





* Rep. No. 681, Ho. of Reps., 28th Con., Ist session. 
t Rep. No. 685, Ho. of Reps., 28th Con., Ist session. 
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for ship-building, derived from the experience of Great Britain, the only 
nation by which it has been employed to any great extent. 

The report of June resumes the subject of ocean steamers, built and 
sailed under a contract with the government, for the transportation of the 
mail. It presses again upon Congress the propriety of affording such 
support to the steam-packet system, as is required to compete with the 
already established lines; it proves the easy and economical protection 
which this system offers; it reproduces the arguments for its adoption, 
founded on the commercial interest, and presents, in detail, the plans for 
those lines that have since been put under contract. 

Mr. King has no cause to complain of the success of his labors. The 
measures which he has recommended in his reports, no less praise. 
worthy for their practical views than for the condensed and forcible man. 
ner in which they are expressed, have been carried into effect. The 
contracts have been taken for three lines of steam-packets : one between 
New York and Liverpool, consisting of five steamers; one from New 
York to New Orleans and Havana, touching at Savannah, and perhaps 
Charleston, consisting also of five steamers—from this line a packet di- 
verges to Chagres; the third line, numbering three steamers, was be. 
tween Panama and the mouth of the Columbia, connecting with the At- 
lantic over the Isthmus, and with the shores of the Southern Pacific, by 
means of the line already established by the vigorous enterprise of Mr. 
Wheelright. 

Four war-steamers have also been laid down, and are in an advanced 
state of construction. 

Thus Mr. King is already recognized as the founder of the steam. 
packet system in this country, as we have no doubt he will hereafter be 
known as the author of a new system of naval defence. 

We have now come to speak of the present report of Mr. King, which 
is divided between two objects: one, an extension of the packet system to 
China; the other, a plan for the permanent organization of an efficient 
naval force, such as, without being onerous to the revenue, will yet sufli- 
ciently provide against future emergencies. We shall treat the latter 
subject first, reserving the views involved in the former for a more ex- 
tended notice. y 

It may well cause a reasonable anxiety to the thoughtful statesman, 
when taking into account the scattered riches of our wide-spread com. 
merce, the exposed state of our long line of maritime frontier, the spirit, 
jealous in honor, of our people, bold by nature, and confident from suc- 
cess, and the various causes which may lead to a quarrel with other na- 
tions, to reflect upon the possible evils which the command of the sea, in 
the hands of an enemy skilled in the latest inventions of naval warfare, 
may bring upon this country. 

It is not in any merely argumentative spirit that we speak of the causes 
of foreign disturbance. 

We need not enumerate the liabilities proceeding from the multiplied 
and rival interests of our mercantile marine, or from the chances of a war 
in Europe, growing out of the factious condition of France, upon which 
many minds are speculating. But it appears to us to be no exaggeration 
of alarm to consider the palpable influence of the example of this republic 
upon the ancient institutions of Europe, and the hostility, ready to profit by 
occasions, which the very instinct of self-preservation, quickened by this 
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influence, must create. So far from being insensible ourselves to our own 
power in this kind, it is our chief pride and delight to witness and en- 
courage its manifestations. What other proof is wanting of this than that 
public and eloquent outburst of sympathy with the twice-honored apostle 
of religion and liberty in Rome, the voice of which found a very echo in 
the seat where learning presides at our principal university? This in- 
fluence is exercised through all the foreigners of the middle classes who 
visit this country, and must increase every day by those channels of com- 
munication, constantly facilitated, which exist between foreigners natural- 
ized in America and their friends at home. 

To those in Europe who feel and dread the irresistible force of that 
public opinion which we are creating, it would be a motive to hostilities, 
if an opportunity offered, to endeavor to retard, at least, a national pro- 
gress incompatible with their safety, though they might not hope to arrest 
it entirely. 

Ideas like these are neither fanciful nor strained. To say that we 
have a high place among the nations of the earth, is to imply that we have 
relations and interests, obligations and pretensions, in which those other 
nations are concerned; and the views which we desire to take of this sub- 
ject, are no further speculative than must be all opinions that are designed 
to regulate a practical provision for future contingencies, the exact nature 
of which cannot be foreseen. 

Governed by views similar to these, but in his report more fully elabo- 
rated, Mr. King has aimed to create a naval force gradual, and not costly 
in its accumulation, and one likely to be of permanent usefulness. He 
proposes to construct steam vessels of iron, a few each year, and to leave 
them standing under cover, and well protected by paint, in which state it 
is known that they will remain without deterioration for any length of 
time. 

The first and Jast requisite of these vessels is to be speed. ‘They will 
be carried in their construction so far only as not to be disqualified for re- 
ceiving, at a slight expense, any new improvements in machinery, or means 
of propulsion. Upon an alarm of war these vessels can be prepared for 
service in a short time, and be ready to convoy the merchant ships near 
the coast into port, or to combine to resist the invasion of a hostile fleet. 
Armed with heavy guns of Treadwell’s invention, (which we shall no 
doubt adopt, when the navies of Europe have set us the example,) and 
outstripping everything else in speed, these steamers will be fitted to con- 
duct what Mr. King calls a Parthian mode of warfare, especially injurious 
to a foreign fleet, and, on account of the nearness to home resources, par- 
ticularly convenient and advantageous to ourselves. 

Connected with this plan for increasing the navy proper, is the plan for 
a further accumulation of power by means of the mail steam-packets. The 
steam-packets, built under contract with the government, will be suitable 
in strength and dimensions for vessels of war ; they will be sailed by offi- 
cers of the navy, and, in the event of a war, will hold the same relation to 
the regular military marine, that the militia, headed by officers educated 
at West Point, does to the army. Whilst they are engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuits of commerce, they will also be exhibiting the naval force of 
the country abroad. And this is a result of the system which we regard 
with peculiar satisfaction. 

This union of commercial enterprise with military defence, in which 
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the peaceful citizen remains as exempt as ever from the tumults and perils 
of conflict, and the government is not exposed to the temptations of a con. 
nection with trade ; in which the friendly spirit of commerce and the capa. 
city for self-defence are displayed together ; in which national power is 
strengthened without pride, and national wealth increased without hazard ; 
in which the ties of interest that bind us to the great family of nations are 
multiplied, and yet the dignity of our position preserved, seems to us to be 
an advancing step in the progress of human affairs. 

Mr. King has no desire to see the efficient and active force of the navy 
lessened—to see any protection of our commerce removed. Qn the con. 
trary, he keeps as anxious a watch over the safety of our trading vessels 
as if he were the member from New York or Boston, instead of repre. 
senting the sea-coast of Georgia. And perhaps it is better that he should 
be from Georgia, for he must be less under local and personal influences ; 
besides which, the measures, touching commerce, that he recommends 
being less intimately allied to the prejudices and interests of his constitu. 
ents, proceed, we may safely believe, from the deliberations of the states. 
man, and not the calculations of the politician. 

When Mr. King took his seat in the present Congress, he had it in con. 
templation to make a line of steamers to China, from the Western coast, 
connecting with those already established in the Pacific and Atlantic, the 
next steps in his system; and having, upon consultation with his intelli. 
gent friends in New York, satisfied himself that this line was wanted, and 
that proposals for it would be offered, he called upon Lieutenant Maury, the 
Superintendent of the National Observatory, for information as to routes, 
distances, winds, currents, and other nautical details, required to decide 
upon the best point of departure from our Western shores. 

On turning to the globe, Lieutenant Maury discovered that the principle 
of Great Circle sailing applies to this route, and this discovery is so import- 
ant a feature of the project disclosed in Mr. King’s report, that we must 
pause for a moment to remark upon it. 

The fact that the shortest distance between any two places on the sur- 
face of the globe is the included arc of a great circle of the sphere pass- 
ing through them, is well known to navigators; but there are numerous 
causes, such as the interposition of land, the course of currents, the direction 
of trade and periodic winds, the conveniences of commerce, é&c., which 
so entirely prevent its being useful, that we believe there is only one Great 
Circle route recommended in any book on navigation. That is from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the continent of New Holland. 

The practicability of this route from California to China, opened new 
views to Mr. King’s mind; and, after further conference with Mr. Maury, 
he addressed to him the following note, filled with novel and important sug- 
gestions. The date of Mr. King’s note to Mr. Maury is December 21st, 
1847. 

“T am greatly indebted to you for your note of yesterday, this moment 
received. It discloses the remarkable facts, that in establishing the line 
of steamers from. Panama to Oregon, we have actually taken a step of 
three thousand miles on our way to China! and that California must afford 
the point of departure for our line of steamers to Shanghae, and must con- 
sequently become-our commercial and naval depot on the Pacific. Why 
should it not also become the rendezvous for our whale ships, instead of 
the Sandwich Islands, and the terminus of the great railway to connect the 
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Atlantic and the Pacific? This Great Circle route, from the shores of the 
Pacific to those of China, may justly be regarded in the light of an im. 
rtant discovery made by you, no other person ever having suggested it. 
must, therefore, beg the favor of you to give me your views respecting 
it, and the suggestions above, more in detail.” 

In his reply to this note, Mr. Maury has treated at great length, and in 
a manner that evinces a studious and inventive mind, the navigable route 
from California to Shanghae, and the railroad communication between 
the valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. 

We will endeavor to abbreviate his arguments into the smallest com- 
pass consistent with intelligibility. 

If the arc of a Great Circle from Shanghae towards America be contin- 
ued in such a manner as to pass just clear of the Peninsula of California, 
it will so fall on the coast of South America as to show that it is the 
shortest navigable route from China to the Pacific ports of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Equador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili; or, to use the language 
of Mr. Maury’s letter, that it is, “in point of distance, the great highway 
from America to the Indies.” The monthly lines of steamers, therefore, 
of Mr. Wheelright from Valparaiso to Panama, and of this government* 
from Panama to Oregon, (established by the bill of Mr. King, passed last 
session,) are now actually travelling on this great highway, and constitute 
a large part of the connection. 

“ After passing on this route the Cape St. Lucas and Bartholomew, 
we shall find, at the distance of a few leagues on the right, the beautiful 
ports of Upper California, including the safe and commodious harbors of 
San Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco. These ports are on the way- 
side of the Great Circle, and shortest distance. ‘They occupy that geo- 
graphical position, and present in the future those commercial advantages, 
which will assuredly make the most favored of them the great half-way 
house between China and all parts of Pacific America.” —({ Maury’s Let- 
ter to the Hon. Thomas Butler King.) 

Now, on this route, the steam mail-packets from Panama to Coluinhia 
River, have engaged by their contract to stop at Monterey, a harbor which 
is said to resemble the beautiful bay of Naples. “It has water and capacity 
for the combined navies and ships of the world.’’ Monterey, therefore, 
seems to be the proper American terminus of the China line. 

“Tt is in lat. 36° 38’, and is one-third of the distance, and directly on 
the wayside from Panama to China ; and from Monterey, by the Great Cir- 
cle, to Japan, is not nearly so far as it is from Panama, by the compass, to 
the Sandwich Islands. The latter is 4,500 miles, the former 3,700, or 
just the distance from Charleston to Liverpool.” 

The steamer, then, that arrives at the Sandwich Islands from Panama, 
on her passage to China, will have sailed 4,500 miles, and is still 4,700 
miles from her destination; while the steamer that sails 4,500 miles on 
the Great Circle route from Monterey to China, will be but 900 miles from 
her destination. In the present state of steam navigation, however, no 
steamer can carry fuel for 4,500 miles, and take anything else. “ But, mid- 
way between Monterey and Shanghae, touching the Great Circle, are sit- 
uated the Fox, or Eleoutian Islands, where the line of steamers can have 
its depot of coal.” The distance, both from Monterey and Shanghae, to 


se 


* The contract was taken for this line by Mesers. Aspinwall & Co., of New York. 
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those islands, is the same as that from Liverpool to Halifax. Vessels hay. 
ing the speed of those of the Cunard line, will make the passage from 
Shanghae to Monterey in twenty-six days, including the loss of a day for 
coaling at the Fox Islands. 

To return to our own country. It is a striking fact, that a person stand. 
ing at New Orleans is about 3,000 miles nearer to China than he would 
be if at Panama, and intending to go by the way of the Sandwich Islands, 
though he must have travelled 1,500 miles to reach Panama. Again, rail. 
roads from Savannah and Charleston to Memphis, are partly completed. 
The distance from Memphis to Monterey is 1,500 miles. Intimately con. 
nected, therefore, with the project of a line of steamers from Shanghae 
to Monterey, is that of an overland communication between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. 

If this Chinese line were established, and a railroad were built between 
Memphis and Monterey, on which the ordinary rate of travel in the United 
States was kept up, the merchandise of China could be transported to 
the valley of the Mississippi in thirty days. The intelligence brought in 
this way, being communicated by telegraph to Boston, would be carried 
to England in thirteen days. In a few hours it would be taken across the 
channel, and might then be distributed, by magnetic wires, to the most re. 
mote parts of Europe in forty-five or six days from China. 

The advantages of this mode of uniting the two great oceans that bound 
our empire, compared with those of the various other modes that have 
been proposed, are next treated in Mr. Maury’s letter. 

The railroads planned by Whitney and others may, in connection with 
this subject, be discussed in a few words. Without questioning the value 
of these projects, or even their practicability, it is sufficient to say, that 
they are too far to the north to make a convenient part of this chain of 
communication. 

The ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien appears now to have given 
place, in the public mind, to the expectation of opening a preferable chan. 
nel through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

This route is not so far out of the way as that via Panama ; still, the dis. 
ance by it to China is 2,000 miles greater than that from Memphis, through 
Monterey. The plan of uniting the two oceans by a canal through 
Tehuantepec, originated with Fernando Cortes, who ordered a survey for 
that purpose in 1521.* In 1814, the Spanish Cortes directed the canal 
to be made, but the mandate produced no other result than a recon- 
naissance by General Obregoso. A few years since, a grant was made by 
Santa Anna to Don José Garay for the same object, and the survey, accom. 
plished by Cayetano Moro under Garay’s direction, was obtained by Com- 
mander Slidell Mackenzie at Mina-titlan, copied by order of Commo. 
dore Perry, and is now in the hands of the engraver for publication. 

With these, and other sources of information before him, including an 
account of the reconnaissance of General Obregoso by De Mofras,} Mr. 
Maury argues the entire impracticability of this canal. We have no 
space to follow him in an argument which extends through several pages 
of his letter to Mr. King, and is replete with evidences of research and 
careful reflection. 





* Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 
t Exploration de Territoire de L’Oregon. Paris, 1844. 
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But we will recapitulate a few of his leading objections. The vast 
labor and expense, (the latter estimated, by one of our army engineers, at 
one hundred millions of dollars,) and the improbability of their being 
really encountered by us who have done and can do so little for the im. 

rovement of our western rivers, are dwelt upon. The terribly fatal 
character of the climate is another objection. “So impressed are the 
Mexicans themselves with the unhealthiness of the route, that Santa Anna, 
after granting to Garay the privilege which he proclaimed to his country- 
men would make Mexico the focus of the world’s commerce, the empo.- 
rium of wealth and power, issued a decree directing judges to sentence 
malefactors to work on the canal, and then ordered a prison to be built 
on its banks to keep the laborers in.” 

And further, the certain effects of this dangerous climate upon strangers, 
would prevent the canal from being resorted to even if it were rendered 
navigable, 

Mr. Maury comments upon the difficulties presented by the shifting 
bars at the mouth of the river Cuatzacoalcos, and those of ‘Teresa and 
Francisco, at the eastern and western termini of the canal, and the dan- 
gers of approach on the eastern side, occasioned by the northers in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the want of any harbor of refuge south of Vera Cruz, 
and the nature of the climate on the western side, which, along the coast 
of Tehuantepec, is affected by perpetual calms and thunder and lightning, 
like the west coast of Africa, near the equator. 

Information on this latter point is derived from our own cruisers, and 
it is mentioned that there is an Admiralty order forbidding British ships 
of war to visit this coast between the months of June and November. 

Such is the influence of these calms and atmospheric disturbances, that 
the experience of navigators proves that a voyage from this coast to Mon- 
terey occupies a longer time than one from Valparaiso to Monterey. 

Mr. Maury then passes to a consideration of the immensely superior 
benefit to the country of expending such a large sum of money at home 
instead of abroad, when the same end is to be gained. 

All those benefits, resulting from the increased value of property along 
the line of a railroad and canal, which are felt by the humblest individual, 
in the ratio of his condition, quite as much as by the richest capitalist, 
would be given to Mexico if the canal were cut, and will be reserved to 
hasten the growth, in population and resources, of the West and South, if 
the communication between the two great seas be kept in our own ter- 
ritory. 

The weight of this argument is too well appreciated at home to be lost 
sight of. It is only necessary to illustrate it by a reference to the rail- 
roads and canals of the North and East; as, for instance, the road from 
Boston to Albany, and the Erie canal. ° 

Our whale ships in the Pacific expend more than a million of dollars in 
money or in kind, annually, for repairs, refreshments, and outfits. This 
sum, now scattered over the broad Pacific, would, the greater part of it, 
be disbursed in our own country, if, to the other attractions of Monterey, 
its fine harbor, the freedom from port dues, &c., were added the opportu- 
nity of communicating with owners in New England. 

Without going further into the details of this subject, we will observe 
that Memphis is selected as the most proper point of departure for this 
route, on account of its central position. 
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The Savannah and Charleston railroads connect it with the Atlantic, 
the Mississippi with the Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The line to Monterey from this city passes very near to Santa Fe and 
Taos, and thus opens, by an easy channel, the great trade of that valley, 
now carried on mules and conducted in half-military expeditions. 

The length of the proposed railroad will perhaps be. somewhat startling 
to those of our readers who do not reflect that it bears about the same 
proportion to the railway from Boston to Albany, that the latter does to 
the railway from Boston to Providence. 

It was as great a step, after having constructed the road to Providence, 
to project that to Albany, as it is now, after having built the Western road, 
to plan this to the Pacific. And it is probably no greater, even taking 
into account the transit through the Sierra Nevada ; or the natural obsta. 
cles to be overcome on the Albany road would have disheartened any but 
New England enterprise, which has left out of its vocabulary the word 
impossible. 

It is proposed that a post-route be established, until the necessary sur. 
veys are made; and, as for the pecuniary means for building the railroad, 
they are to be found in the profitable appropriation of a small fraction of 
the public lands for that object, when it shall be admitted by statesmen 
and capitalists to be desirable, and pronounced by engineers to be feasible, 

Associated with this novel proposition, to make the New World the me. 
dium of the most rapid communication with the Indies, is an historical re. 
collection of tender interest. 

The object proposed to himself by Columbus, in those voyages which 
have given to his name an immortal honor greater than the divinity 
that “doth hedge a king,’’ was to find a new and shorter route to the 
East Indies, and this object he believed to the end of his life that he had 
accomplished. He died in ignorance of the extent of the new world he 
had given to mankind, and of the vast ocean beyond it, the discovery of 
which was reserved for Vasco Nunez— 

“‘ When with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

In one, then, and a principal one, of the supposed purposes of his great 
mission, Columbus seemed to have failed; and yet, if this proposition should 
be carried out, then the promise which he, “ having obtained a good re. 
port through faith,” still did not receive himself, will hereafter be realized 
to the world. 

That the plan of a railroad communiéation to the Pacific from some 
point in the interior, connecting easily with the Atlantic, will one day be 
executed there can be no doubt, except in the minds of those who believe 
nothing but the statistics of the past. Such sceptics exercise but little in- 
fluence upon the real progress of society. The only question is one of 
time.* 


——— 





* The foregoing paper was written before the news of the recent overthrow of the 
French monarchy reached this country. 
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Art. I].—THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 


Anoruer of those crises, which recur with apparently tidal regularity, 
is now convulsing the commercial community, causing the products of the 
husbandman to moulder and waste in his full-stored garners, the sail of 
the merchantman to flap idly in the breeze, and the wheel of the manu- 
facturer to become still and motionless. It will be the purpose of the pre- 
sent article to point out some of the causes which have produced the pre- 
sent condition of commercial affairs in the United States, and to offer some 
suggestions for the consideration of those who desire to avert the evils of 
such recurrences ; although in a commercial community, where the inter- 
est and prosperity of all classes are inter-dependent, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for any one class to avoid the evils which impend over the 
whole. So true is it, that “ if one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it.” 

The present condition of commercial affairs in this country, may fairly ait 
be attributed to the operation of two separate and distinct causes. 

I, The unsound condition of the banks throughout the United States at : 
the present time. We use the term unsound ; for it is believed that the 
operations of banking are subject to fixed laws, the violations of which are ) 
attended with as inevitable evils, as any other transgressions of the moral lds 
laws. To illustrate that position, we will adduce the condition of the 
banks of Massachusetts, which are invariably as sound and well-conduct- 
ed, if not more so, than those of any other State in the Union, and may 
fairly be considered a favorable type of the condition of the banks 
throughout the United States. From the returns made by the banks of i? 
Massachusetts, to the Secretary of State of that Commonwealth, may be i 
drawn the following comparative statement of their condition for each of 
the past five years :— 





























Year. Specie. Circulation. Ratio of Circulation to Specie. 
Bibs scabeicase 520-00 $7,298,292 $7,142,342 $0.98 
TOUR i ietesccerscecve 4,587,140 9,789,422 2.13 
yp Oe 3,357,904 11,329,572 3.37 
BOB icvcspncenocsesssis 3,054,756 11,737,160 3.84 








visa neanwn dein tions 3,943,973 15,624,861 3.96 









Thus it will be perceived, that on the first day of November last, the 
banks had but twenty-five cents of specie in their vaults for each dollar of 
paper in circulation, notwithstanding that the import of specie into the 
United States (deducting amount exported) was $22,276,070; whilst in 
1843, the same banks had one hundred and two cents of specie for each dol. 
lar of paper in circulation. It would also appear, that the amount of circu- 
lation has more than doubled between the two periods, whilst the specie has 
diminished by about one-half during the same space of time. The condi- 
tion of the banks upon the first day of November last, was very little 
better than that in which they were at the time of the suspension of specie 
payments in 1837, when those institutions had but twenty-one cents of spe- 
cie for each dollar of paper in circulation. The amount of specie in all the 
banks throughout the United States, upon the first day of April last, was 
$38,014,160, as will appear from the following statement of facts, collect- 
ed from official sources :— 
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SPECIE IMPORTED. SPECIE EXPORTED, 

New York. Boston, 

$1,455,946 $803,841 
1,788,867 662,986 
1,183,517 200,298 
452,507 11,467 
$213,866 $5,324,063 — $1,728,733 
120,090 5,324,063 
———— LT, 
$333,956 Exported to March 31st $7,052,796 
Imported ad en 


Excess of exports to March 31st, 1848 .. viene “$6,718,840 
Amount of smite in all the banks diosuaheent: the United States, November 

Ist, 1847... sens -» $44,733,000 
Amount of specie in all ‘the banks, March 3ist, 1848... ; 38 ,014, 160 

It may be doubted, whether the ratio of paper issues to specie should ever 
exceed two forone. It is upon that principle that the Bank of England re. 
striction act is based ; although the error in that case seems to be, in limiting 
the amount of circulation to £14,000,000. It would be better to leave the 
decision of that point to the public ; for Sir Robert Peel, or even the Par. 
liament of Great Britain itself, cannot stop a drain of specie to pay for 
breadstuffs. Any unnecessary interference by government with the man. 
agement of banks ever has been, and always will be, positively pernicious, 
It might as well attempt to regulate the quantity of meat or drink which a 
man may consume within each period of twenty-four hours, as to fix the 
proportion of paper issues to specie by an inflexible standard. As long 
as the public feel confident that banks will ultimately redeem their bills 
in specie, that is sufficient ; it was that feeling of confidence on the part 
of the public which prevented a suspension of specie payments by the 
Bank of England in 1825. The Bank of England restriction act was 
passed in July, 1844; but in October, 1847, Lord John Russell and Sir 
Charles Wood addressed a letter to the Governor and Deputy Governor, 
virtually suspending the act, and recommending an enlargement of its 
circulation, at a rate of discount not exceeding 8 per cent. ‘The Bank 
acting in conformity, the severity of the money market abated ; private 
bankers released their surplus reserves ; while at the same time, from the 
continuing distrust of English bills of exchange, bullion flowed in with un. 
usual rapidity. ‘Towards the close of December, 1847, the rate of dis. 
count was reduced to 5 per cent. 

II. The large and increasing balance of trade which exists against the 
country at the present time, in consequence of large importations from, 
and the diminished amount and decreased value of exports to, foreign coun- 
tries. 

That the balance of trade against the country will be large at the 
close of the present financial year, there cannot be a doubt, as last year 
the amount of breadstuffs exported to Europe was $53,260,437, whilst 
this year it will not exceed $27,000,000 ; thus leaving a deficiency, in 
that item of exports alone, of $26,000,000. If we add to this the other 
important facts, the reduced price of our principal articles of export, owing 
to the depressed state of the manufacturing interest in Great Britain as 
well as in the United States, and the troubled condition of France at the 
present time, there is good reason to believe that the balance of tra¢ 
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inst the United States, at the close of the present financial year, will 
be at least $40,000,000, an amount exceeding that of all the specie in all 
the banks throughout the United States at the present time, as may be 
seen from the following statement :-— 
t of rts from the United States for the year ending June 
bis Soo gl Re im veceseseee 158,648,622 
If we deduct from this the diminution in the e 
breadstufls for the present yeare.........cesceseereeseeeeeseeee B26,000,000 
Also deduct diminished exports to France, in consequence 


xport of 


of the unsettled state of affairs in that country.............. 3,000,000 
Also, again, the diminution in value of our principal articles 
of export the present YeaT......-.+.seeseeeseseesererererreeee 30,000,000 59,000,000: 





The amount of exports for the year ending 30th June next will be......... $99,645,622 
The amount of imports for the year ending 30th June will be at least..... 140,000,000 


The balance of trade against the United States on the 30th June next 

The evil effects of a large balance of trade against any country, may 
be illustrated by examples drawn from ancient as well as modern times. 
The export of specie by England in 1839, to buy food in foreign coun- 
tries, caused a severe crisis in the affairs of that country; and again in 
1847, that country was brought to the brink of ruin, in consequence of 
being compelled to repeat the same operation. ‘The cost of grain import- 


‘ed into that country between January and October, 1847, was 28,424,000 


pounds sterling. ‘The value of wheat imported into the United States, for 
the year ending June 30, 1837, was $4,154,325. Moreover, one of the 
chief causes of the decline of the Roman empire, was the operation, re- 
peated for a series of years, of neglecting the cultivation of their own 
lands, in consequence of the introduction of luxury among the higher 
classes, and the occupation of the middle and lower classes in the pursuits 
of war and conquest. Under that empire, the labor of an ingenious and 
industrious people was variously but incessantly employed in the service 
of the rich. In their dress, their tables, their houses, and their farniture, 
the favorites of fortune united every refinement of convenience, of ele- 
gance, and of splendor ; whatever could soothe their pride or gratify their 
sensuality. The Roman provinces would soon have been exhausted of 
their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of luxury had not insen- 
sibly restored to the industrious subjects, the, sums which were exacted 
from them by the arms and authority of Rome. As long as the circula- 
tion was confined within the limits of the empire, it endowed the political 
machine with a certain degree of activity, and its consequences, some- 
times beneficial, could never become positively pernicious. But it is no 
easy task to confine luxury within the limits of an empire. The most re- 
mote foreign countries were ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy 
of Rome. The forests of Scythia furnished valuable furs. Amber was 
brought overland from the shores of the Baltic. Babylon, and other parts 
of the East, supplied her with the richest of carpets. But the most import- 
ant and unpopular branch of foreign trade was carried on with Arabia 
and India. Every year, at early summer, a fleet of sixscore vessels 
sailed from Myos-hermos, a port of Egypt on the Red Sea. By the peri- 
odical assistance of the monsoons, they accomplished the voyage in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the Island of Ceylon, was the point 
of their destination ; and it was in those markets that the merchants from 
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the most remote parts of Asia met them for the purpose of exchan 
commodities, The return of the Egyptian fleet was usually <n ae 
about New Year ; and as soon as their rich cargoes were landed upon the 
western shore of the Red Sea, they were immediately placed upon the 
back of the faithful camel, transported to the Nile, and then deposited in 
vessels which descended that river to Alexandria, and from that point it 
was poured into the capital of the empire. The objects of oriental traffic 
were splendid and trifling: silk, a pound of which was considered equal 
to a pound of gold; precious stones, among which the pearl was consider. 
ed next in value to the diamond ; and a variety of aromatics, which were 
consumed in religious worship, or the pomp of funerals. The labor and 
risk of the voyage was rewarded with almost incredible profit; but the 
profit was realized from Roman subjects, and a few individuals were en. 
riched at the expense of the many. As the natives of Arabia and India 
were satisfied with the productions and manufactures of their own coun. 
try, SILVER, on the side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the only, 
instrument of exchange. It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the 
Roman Senate, that in the purchase of female ornaments, the wealth of 
the State was irrecoverably given away to foreign or hostile nations. The 
annual loss to the nation, in consequence of the import of luxuries from 
foreign countries, which took nothing in return but the precious metals, was 
computed to be four millions of dollars. ‘Towards the close of the fourth 
century, the number of slaves had increased to double the number of free. 
men; the taxes upon the citizens had become intolerably burdensome ; 
the agriculture of the provinces had become imperceptibly ruined ; and, in 
the progress of despotism, which tends to disappoint its own purposes, the 
emperors contrived to acquire some merit from the forgiveness of debts, or 
the remission of taxes, which their subjects were unable to pay. An ex. 
emption from taxation was granted to one-eighth of the whole surface of 
the once happy and fertile province of Campagna, the scene of the early 
victories and of the delicious retirements of the citizens of Rome, but 
which offends the eye of the modern traveller by its aspect of barrenness 
and desolation, and poisons his lungs with its noisome and pestiferous ex- 
halations. 

The causes which produced the desolation of the Campagna had be- 
gun to operate, and their blasting effect was felt long betore a single 
squadron of the northern barbarians had crossed the Alps. In fact, the 
Campagna was a scene of active agricultural industry, only so long as 
Rome was contending with its redoubtable Italian neighbors—the Latins, 
the Etruscans, the Samnites, and the Cisalpine Gauls. From the time 
that, by the conquest of Carthage, she obtained the mastery of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, agriculture in the neighborhood of Rome begah to 
decline. Pasturage was found to be a more profitable employment of 
estates ; and the vast supplies of grain required for the support of the citi- 
zens of Rome, were obtained by importation from Lybia and Egypt, where 
they could be raised at lessexpense. Gradually, the abandonment of agri- 
culture extended from province to province. The true country of the Ro- 
mans, Central Italy, had scarcely achieved the conquest of the globe, when 
it found itself without an agricultural population. Vast tracts of pasturage, 
where a few slave shepherds raised herds containing thousands of horned 
cattle, had supplanted the nations who had brought their greatest triumphs 
to the Roman people. These great herds of cattle were then, as now, in 
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the hands of a few large proprietors. This was loudly complained of, and 

inted at as the cancer which would ruin the Roman empire, even as 
early as the time of Pliny. The desolation of the Roman Campagna is 
owing to moral or political, not physical causes ; and, under a different 
system of administration, it might be rendered as salubrious and populous 
as it was in the early days of the Roman republic. The district called 

Grasseté, situated in the most pestilential part of the Maremma of Italy, 
has, within the last twenty years, been reclaimed by an industrious pop- 
ulation, which has succeeded in introducing agriculture and banishing 
the malaria. There is no doubt that the Roman Campagna is extremely 
unhealthy in the autumnal months, but it is no more so than is the case 
with every low plain of the Mediterranean. In Estramadura, in 1811, on 
the banks of the Guadiana, nine thousand men fell sick, in Wellington’s 
army, in three days. The savannas of our Southern States, where “death 
bestrides the gate,” when first ploughed up, produce intermittent fevers, 
far more deadly than the malaria of the Campagna. But the energy of 
man overcomes the difficulty; and, ere a few years have passed away, 
health and salubrity prevail in the regions of former pestilence. 

The unrestricted importation of foreign grain, in consequence of remote 
provinces becoming parts of the empire, enabled the cultivators of Africa 
to deluge the Italian harbors with grain, at a much cheaper rate than it 
could be raised in Italy itself, where labor bore a much higher price, in 
consequence of money being more plentiful in the centre than at the ex- 
tremities of the empire. ‘Thus the markets of its towns were lost to the 
Italian cultivators, and gained to those of Egypt and Lybia, where a ver- 
tical sun, or the floods of the Nile, almost superseded the expense of cul- 
tivation. Pasturage became the only way in which land could be man- 
aged to advantage in the Italian fields; because live cattle and dairy pro- 
duce do not admit of being transported from a distance by sea, with a 
profit to the importer, and the sunburnt shores of Africa yielded no herbage 
for their support. Agriculture disappeared in Italy, and with it the free 
and robust arms which conducted it; pasturage succeeded, and yielded 
large rentals to the great proprietors, into whose hands, upon the ruin of 
the little freeholders, by foreign importation, the land had fallen. But 
pasturage could not nourish a bold peasantry to defend the state ; it could 
only produce the riches which might attract its enemies. Hence the con- 
stant complaint, that Italy had ceased to be able to furnish soldiers to the le- 
gionary armies; hence the entrusting the defence of the frontier to merce- 
nary barbarians, and the consequent ruin of the empire. Its peculiar con- 
formation, while it facilitated, in many respects, its growth and final settle- 
ment under the dominion of the capitol, led, by a process not less certain and 
still more rapid, to its ruin, when the empire was fully extended. If any 
one will look at the map, he will see that the Roman empire spread out- 
wards from the shores of the Mediterranean. It embraced all the mon- 
archies and republics which, in the preceding ages of the world, had grown 
up around that inland sea. Water, therefore, afforded the regular, cer- 
tain, and cheap means of conveying goods from one part of the empire to 
the other, Nature had spread out a vast system of internal navigation, 
which brought foreign trade to every man’s door. 

_ The countries which have to apprehend injury, and, in the end, destruc. 
tion to their native agriculture, from the importation of foreign breadstuffs, 
are those which, though they may possess a territory in many places well 
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adapted for the raising of grain crops, are, notwithstanding, rich, far ad. 
vanced in civilization, with a narrow territory, and their principal towns 
on the sea-coast. Such is the situation of Great Britain; connected by 
a short and easy communication with all the largest grain-growing dis. 
tricts of the continent of Europe, she has everything to dread from im. 
portations ; for the reason, that the heavy public burdens, with which that 
country is afflicted, render such operations grievous upon the middle and 
lower classes, for whose relief such importations are usually made. On 
the other hand, there are countries which have no reason to dread the im. 
portation of grain. Such is the United States—which has no more rea. 
son to fear such operations, than Great Britain has the importation of coal, 
or Russia the importation of iron. Also, countries which have vast in. 
land tracts, like the United States, Russia, Austria, and France—especi. 
ally if no extensive system of water communication exists in their interior, 
have little reason to apprehend injury from foreign importation of bread. 
stuffs ; because the cost of overland carriage upon so bulky and heavy an 
article as grain is so considerable, that the producer of toreign harvests 
can never penetrate far into the interior, or come in to supply a la: ve por. 
tion of the population with food. Again, countries which are very poor, 
owing to the absence of money or exchangeable products, are removed 
from the evil effects of such operations, by their inability to pay a remu. 
nerating price for the article of foreign import. ‘The largest importation 
of breadstuffs into the United States was in 1837, when it amounted to 
$4,154,325; the balance of trade against the country in that year being 
$22,569,841; whilst in Great Britain, whenever the harvest has been 
deficient, a drain of gold has taken place, to purchase in foreign countries 
a sufficient quantity of the staff of life; an operation which, in all cases, 
produces a severe crisis in the commercial affairs of that kingdom. A 
large balance of trade against the United States will never probably arise 
from a compulsory importation of foreign breadstuffs ; but rather from an 
extravagant consumption of ** silk and satin,’’ and other articles of super- 
fluity and luxury. 

Let those who are apt to consider an increase in the amount of imports 
a favorable omen of a sound condition of the country, ask themselves, 
which is the most favorable state of things—that of 1847, when the ex- 
ports exceeded the imports by the amount of $12,000,000, or that of the 
present year, when the exports will fall short of the amount of imports by 
the amount of $40,000,000 ; leaving a balance of trade against the coun- 
try of that amount, which must be paid to foreign countries in the precious 
metals. ‘The amount of imports into the district of New York, for the 
quarter ending March 31st, was $27,504,816, exhibiting an increase 
over the same period in 1847 of 30 per cent; whilst the duties accruing 
in the same period, exhibit an increase of only 16 percent. The amount 
of importations into the districts of Boston and Philadelphia is about in 
the same ratio. 

There are other, but minor causes, which have a tendency to heighten 
the present commercial crisis. What effect the present troubled condition 
of France may have upon our exports to that country, may be seen by a 
comparison of the exports of 1830 with those of the year prior, and those 
of the year subsequent to the revolution which placed Louis Philippe upon 
the throne of that kingdom. The second revolution (as it is termed) took 
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place in July, and the accounts reached us in the middle of August. The 
returns below are made up to September 30th, of each year :— 


1830, 75,105,943 Ibs. cotton. | 1831, 46,125,487 Ibs. cotton. | 1832, 77,467,807 lbs. cotton. 


Thus it will be perceived, that our exports to that country diminished 
40 per cent at once, in consequence @€ the troubles in that country ; but, 
upon the return of peace and order, the equilibrium was restored. If such 
was the case in 1830, why should 1848 prove an exception? France is 
almost entirely dependent upon us for cotton. The revolution of 1880 
was only of a few days’ continuance, and ended peacefilly and satisfac. 
torily to the French nation. Notwithstanding which, so great were the 
fears of the business men of a counter movement in France, and of war 
with other nations, that a year elapsed before our export trade with that 
country was restored to its ordinary and prosperous footing. If such were 
the injurious effects of a political movement, which, in a few days, ended 
in the complete re-establishment of order, may it not reasonably be in- 
ferred that the recent overthrow of the French monarchy will be produc. 
tive of much worse consequences to the agricultural, commercial, and 
other leading interests of this country? The revolution of 1830 was hard- 
ly anything more than the substitution of one monarch for another. But 
the revolution of 1848 is more sweeping in its character, and lays the axe 
more nearly to the root of the tree of monarchy. It establishes a repub- 
lican form of government ; confers the elective franchise upon every male 
citizen of twenty-one yeurs of age, and upwards, having a residence of 
six months; sets at liberty all persons for civil or commercial debts ; abol- 
ishes slavery throughout the French colonies, and also corporeal punish- 
ment in the navy; dissolves the Council of the Seine ; orders the crown 
diamonds to be sold, and the royal plate and ingots found in the king’s 
chateau to be converted into coin; opens an office in each mayoralty of 
Paris, in which registers are to be kept of those workmen seeking em- 
ployment, and of those employers who seek laborers ; establishes schools 
on the plan of the Polytechnic School, for the education of young men 
for the different branches of the public administration ; abolishes the mo- 
nopoly of government advertisements, heretofore enjoyed by certain news- 
papers; fixes the salaries of foreign ministers at not exceeding 25,000 
frances; sanctions a national loan of 100,000,000 francs ; authorizes, under 
certain regulations, the Minister of Finance to sell the woods, forests, lands, 
farms, &c., which belonged to the old civil list ; authorizes an addition of 
45 per cent to be made to the four kinds of direct taxes ; places 60,000,000 
francs at the disposal of the Minister of Finance, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing branch banks in Paris and the departments ; fixes the duration of 
the day’s work at 10 hours; and dissolves the College of the Jesuits, and 
all other religious congregations and corporations not authorized by law. 

There are but few persons, it is conceived, who will deny that the ad- 
vancement in civilization, within half a century in France, and in most 
other countries of Europe, has prepared them for an amelioration of their 
system of government ; and that it is desirable to see efforts made by the 
people of those countries, to obtain such salutary modifications of them, as, 
in the view of intelligent, responsible, and wise men, may be gained with. 
out incurring imminent hazard of plunging those nations into a worse con- 
dition than their pre-existing one, as history has so often shown to have 
been the result of the revolutionary movements in Europe and in South 
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America. And equally prevalent, we apprehend, is the wish, that the con 

templated changes in the political institutions of France, and of other Eu. 
ropean nations now in a state of commotion, may hereafter, so far as the 

shall be productive of their prosperity and happiness, be followed by such 
an accession of intellectual and moral strength, that they may be capable 
of benefitting by them and of maintaiming them. As regards France, how. 
ever well prepared her people may be for the removal of many of the re. 
straints imposed on them by the constitution which has ceased to exist, ig 
she prepared for such sudden and radical changes in the principles, and 
in the forms of government, as are now in contemplation? That isa 
question which the wisest man among us may feel inclined to leave to the 
solution of time. One thing is manifest, that the Provisional Government 
has recently attempted a new organization of the government ; but, at the 
same time, a very radical reform, intended to convert the citizen into a 
sovereign in many things which have not hitherto been handled by most 
monarchical governments. Already the Provisional Government has un. 
dertaken to regulate the prices of labor and the number of working hours, 
and to furnish food and employment for the poor. Besides giving to the 
people an equality in forming a government, it is evidently intended that 
government shall have more concern with the internal and domestic life 
of the people, than it heretofore has had. ‘The philanthropic and theo. 
rizing genius of young France, finding itself in power, seems to be in dan. 
ger of legislating too much upon details. ‘There is great fear that, under 
a government in which every man has suddenly acquired a part, France 
will be governed too much. How things will be managed in a single 
popular branch of the legislature, consisting of 900 members, most of 
whom have heretofore been entirely unacquainted with either the princi. 
ples or details of legislation, remains to be seen. ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts consisted, at one time, of 720 members, which 
was found to be too unwieldly for the prompt and safe transaction of Jegis- 
lative business, and was subsequently reduced to 350 members ; and it is 
thought that the public weifare of that Commonwealth would not suffer by 
a still further paring. The French republican machine will probably re- 
quire the application of oil in one or more parts, and the tightening of 
loose screws, before it will work to advantage, and answer the expectation 
of those who have aided in its construction. The election of members to 
the popular branch of 900, was to be held on the 2d of April ; in the mean- 
while, all that constitutes the real prosperity of France, its capital and 
commerce, has suffered a terrible blight. While M. Louis Blanc is sit- 
ting in committee at the Luxembourg, to work out a panacea for all the 
ills of labor, the irresistible course of events is daily and hourly throwing 
thousands out of employment. Consumption of all articles is at an end for 
the time being ; houses are becoming vacant, hotels deserted. ‘The river 
of British and foreign wealth, which poured a steady stream for so many 
years into Paris, is fast drying up. Jn financial matters, things are still 
worse. Lafitte failed immediately succeeding the revolution of 1830; and his 
successors, Guion & Co., have failed immediately succeeding the revolu- 
tion of 1848, owing 50,000,000 francs. M. Goudchaux, Provisional Min- 
ister of Finance, has got frightened, and retired. The Bourse opened 
after ten days of inaction, and the 3 per cents had fallen from 73 to 56; 
the 5 per cents, from 116 to 89; and all the railroad shares had experi- 
enced a still more awful decline. Even at these prices, few transactions 
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were effected. A run for specie had been made on the Bank of France, 
which institution had been compelled to suspend specie payments. The 
Bank of Belgium had also adopted the same alternative. Paris, to all 
appearance, ruled by the Provisional Government, is really in the hands 
of the “clubs,” composed, for the most part, of a desperate set of persons, 
who advocate doctrines that would do no discredit to “the Reign of Terror.” 
These clubs were originally established for the purpose of reform, and 
have been animated by a proper spirit; but, since the revolution, their 
doors have been thrown open to every one, and gradually the idle and 
vicious have come in, until now they have the ascendancy ; creatures, who 
have everything to gain by a bloody revolution, they have made the clubs 
a terror to all sober-thinking persons in Paris. ‘These clubs, by acting 
in concert, succeed in controlling the government which has not the cour- 
age to refuse them anything; and it might be said, that the government 
is merely their medium of communication with the people. The coming 
scarcity of bread, and the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of 
France, and the consequent great scarcity of money, are also very bad 
features in the aspect of affairs. Only one-third of the usual amount of 
breadstuffs has been brought to Paris since the revolution. ‘The people 
in the provinces do not forward it to Paris, for fear that it may be pillaged 
on the road; are unwilling to trust the Parisian flour-dealers and bakers, 
who are all failing; and are unwilling to part with their breadstuffs for 
bank-notes, since the Bank has suspended, which is considered the next pre- 
ceding step to an absolute failure. Let famine once be felt, and a system 
of horror on the most extensive scale will be exhibited. Another, and 
perhaps the most important element of discord is, the disaffection of the 
National Guard, a most important and respectable military body, number- 
ing eighty thousand persons, who all have an interest in restoring peace 
and order. ‘This body was formed in 1830, has been constantly in ser- 
vice, and its members had become united together upon terms of the 
most agreeable social intercourse. ‘The safety of Paris and of France was 
in their hands, and no one felt the least fear, while they could depend upon 
the National Guard ; but a decree was issued for political purposes, and 
with a view to bear upon the election which took place on the 9th of April, 
that the National Guard shall henceforth be amalgamated with the Guard 
Mobile—a guard of two hundred thousand persons, composed, for the most 
part, of the dirtiest and filthiest of the Parisian populace, generally be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one—who have nothing to do but to 
register their names, and receive a musket. Trusting such creatures 
into their ranks, gave great offence to the National Guard, who marched 
without arms to the Hotel de Ville, to protest against the measure ; but 
their rivals anticipated them. ‘The Guard Mobile had already filled the 
square in front of the Hotel de Ville. When the National Guard arrived 
at the spot, their rivals had put themselves in a position for a fight, and 
announced to the National Guard that they must fight their way into the 
Hotel, if they reached it at all. ‘The National Guard retired without ac- 
complishing the object of their visit. Since then, they are seldom seen 
in uniform, and never in large numbers. At present, the only protection 
the country has to rely upon, is from its newly organized and undisciplined 
mob. The Assembly were to meet on the 20th April, to frame a consti- 
tution and elect a government ; they were to carry on their debates under 
the protection of these two hundred thousand rabble, who were to be re- 
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viewed on the Champ de Mars on that day. The meeting was to be or. 
ganized by M. Dupont dé L’Eure. Victor Cousin, the philosopher, was 
expected to open the ball, by declaring for adoption, as the French model, 
the United States Constitution, aided by Arago, Garnier Pages, and others: 
whilst, on the other hand, it was expected that that plan would be op. 
posed by Lamartine, the poet, who would advocate an Assembly, without 
an upper house, or Senate, which he thinks to be too conservative for a 
republican form of government. The emigration of wealthy families from 
Paris and France, when it is possible, is caused not so much by fears as 
to personal safety, as from the apprehensions that the present policy of the 
powers that be, will, ere long, render a more direct appropriation of prop. 
erty unavoidable. The organization and power of the clubs cannot be re. 
sisted by the government; and it is impossible to conceive any scheme of spo. 
liation that would not be popular among these bodies, if the proceeds should be 
devoted to one of their own projects. From the tone of opinion in the 
provinces, as well as in the capital, it may be considered certain that no 

stponement of the elections of the National Assembly will take place. 

he 20th of April is accordingly looked forward to with great anxiety, 
Such men as Cousin, Lamartine, Beranger, and Eugene Sue, may con. 
coct very good systems of philosophy, indite very fine poetry, or write ex. 
cellent fashionable novels ; but how well capacitated they are to frame 
a system of government for thirty millions of people, heretofore accustomed 
to arbitrary monarchy, remains to be developed. 

It has been contended by some, that the present condition of affairs on 
the continent of Europe, by involving its different countries in a general 
war, will be highly beneficial to the United States. Such an expectation 
will appear entirely improbable, when we survey the position and con. 
dition of each country separately. England, with her large and still in- 
creasing national debt, her troubles in Ireland, her dilapidated West 
India colonies, her unemployed manufacturing operatives, and her un- 
certain harvests, has her hands full to take care of herself, and will 
leave her old enemy to govern herself in her own way. Russia is con- 
stantly employed with her war in Circassia, her troubles with Poland, and 
the cholera within her own border; moreover, Nicholas is too intent upon 
self-aggrandizement, to care much about French or Austrian affairs, and 
will act only on the defensive. Spain is distracted with civil commotion, 
and it will require all her vigilant efforts to retain possession of Cuba. 
There cannot, therefore, be any well-founded reason to apprehend a gen- 
eral war in Europe, unless Austria should attempt to put down the present 
political movement in Italy, by an armed invasion. Let us consult the 
past, respecting the effects of a general war in Europe upon the prosperity 
of the United States. 

War between France and Great Britain commenced in 1793, and end. 
ed with the battle of Waterloo, which event gave peace to the world. 
Let us compare the trade of the United States with Great Britain, during 
twenty-two years of war, with that of the twenty-two years of peace, 
which followed upon the transportation to and confinement of Bonaparte 
at St. Helena. The quantity of cotton imported into Great Britain from 
the United States, in 1792, (the year preceding the breaking out of a 
general war) was 33,422,032 pounds. In 1815, upon the establish- 
ment of peace, it amounted to 92,325,051 pounds. Under the favorable 
effects of peace, consumption continued rapidly to increase, till, at the ex- 
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piration of twenty-two years, in 1887, it amounted to 356,728,495 pounds ; 
and in 1844 it amounted to 626,650,412 pounds. In 1800, the exporta- 
tion of cotton to France was 10,200,848 pounds ; in 1816, after the con. 
clusion of her wars, it amounted to 18,024,567 pounds; in 1829, it amount- 
ed to 73,864,209 pounds ; and in 1840, it amounted to 172,274,025 pounds. 
The advancement in cotton manufacturing, as of most other branches of 
industry, is dependent, and to a great extent, too, upon the existence of a 

rm and established peace; while it is liable to be greatly embarrassed 
and retarded by that state of mental inquietude and distrust, among capi- 
talists and business men, which springs from “rumors of war.” This 
may be seen by the effects of the revolution of 1830, which lasted but a 
few days, when the exports from the United States to that country fell off, 
at once, about forty per cent. And it is to be hoped that such may not be 
the case with the immediate, if not the final consequences of the late 
revolution in that country—a problem which time alone can solve. 
Should, therefore, a general war ensue in Europe, upon the present dis- 
turbed state of affairs upon that continent, the consequence, upon the 
whole, to the agriculture and commerce of the United States, cannot be 
otherwise than positively injurious. We can no more avoid suffering 
from the calamities of war in Europe, than from those with nations bor- 
dering upon us. Contrast the position and condition of the United States 
upon the day before General Taylor crossed the Rio Grande, with that of 
the present time. ‘The Mexican war has lasted two years, and cost about 
sixty millions of dollars thus far; no small portion of which has been 
drawn from the usual channels of trade, in the shape of specie, and ex- 
pended in a foreign country. It is not yet finished, although a treaty of 
peace is pending between the two countries, by which we shall obtain 
New Mexico and Upper California, covering a territory of about 400,000 
square miles, most of which is utterly worthless for any purpose whatever, 
and containing a population of 200,000, most of whom are slaves to large 
land-proprietors—the cost of maintaining our right to which territory 
will far exceed its agricultural productions for many years to come. Wars 
cannot be otherwise than injurious between nations, since the advantages 
derivable from transactions between them depend upon the greater or less 
amount of commodities exchanged with each other ; and it is the neces- 
sary effect of wars to diminish the productive and consuming abilities of 
a nation, and consequently to narrow down the interchange of commodi- 
ties. The conclusion, therefore, cannot but be irresistible with all fair 
minds, that the true source of prosperity to nations, as well as individuals, 
1S PEACE ANB GOOD WILL. 

The condition of our export trade is anything but flattering at the pre- 
sent time. The following comparative statement will show the decline 
in price of our principal articles of export within one year :— 


Cotton. Tobacco Rice. Corn. Flour. 
1847....., via vas 13° cents. 5 cents. 4 cents. 101 cents. $7.50 
BOOB. 6. foe ih od & “ 44 “ 23 * ib 6.37 


An average of diminution of at least thirty per cent—making a differ- 
ence in the aggregate of exports of $30,000,000. If we add to this the 
diminished export of grain the present year, and the reduced exports to 
France, in consequence of the troubles in that country, there will be a 
falling short of the exports for the year ending 30th June next, as com- 
pared with 1847, of $59,000,000. 
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The large amount which will be required to complete the projected inter. 
nal improvements in the United States, will have a tendency to heighten 
the present scarcity in the money market, by abstracting a large amount 
from the usual channels of trade for the purposes of investment in those ob. 
jects. Whatever that amount may be, it will necessarily be unproductive for 
a short period. The amount required for the construction of new, and ex. 
tension of present railroads in New England, will be at least six millions 
of dollars. Large amounts will also be required for the same purposes in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. ‘The latter State is just be. 
ginning to complete that great plan of international improvements which 
she conceived in 1836, and has left incomplete until the present time. 
One of the causes of the recent troubles in Great Britain, was the diversion 
of a large amount of capital from the usual channels for purposes of in. 
vestment in railways. 


The amount of charters granted was £299,000,000 
The amount of capital expended was,...............ccsccceeeeeseeeressesereese 161,000,000 


_ 


The amount to be provided for................ccs:cesesseeseeeeeeees £138,000,000 

“Railway Calls” is a phrase which will soon, according to present 
appearances, be as significant on this side of the water, as it heretofore 
has been in the “Sea-girt Isle.” 

The conclusion of the treaty of peace with Mexico, by which the 
United States are to pay to that country 15,000,000 dollars, which of course 
must be paid in specie, will of course have a tendency to tighten the money 
market, for a short period at least. ‘There must also be a considerable 
sum in specie annually exported to our newly-acquired territories for the 
purpose of paying our troops, which must be stationed there to defend our 
boundaries and prevent aggressions upon our citizens. 

The paper circulation: of the United States is now undergoing a curtail. 
ing process, which must continue until it is restored within wholesome 
limits. Should our imports diminish, as it may naturally be expected 
will be the case, from our inability to pay for them, except in our own 
products, and the disturbances in Europe result in a restoration of order 
and quiet, we may reasonably expect a return of a sound state of aflairs ; 
an expectation, however, the realization of which, we think, cannot be 
consummated until the expiration of a twelvemonth. D. M. B. 


~~ PALANAN 


Art. III.—THE COMMERCE OF THE LAKES AND WESTERN WATERS. 


Tne space that we will here travel over, embraces by far the largest 
portion of our international commerce. The West, with its fertile tracts, 
stil] in virgin richness, its immense rivers and vast resources, is becoming 
gradually the “ Goshen” of the United States ; while our great lakes, that, 
like seas, lay widely skirting its extended borders, offer facilities for ex- 
porting its surplus productions to other climes. The increase of our com- 
merce in this quarter is almost incredible. Thousands of sail swell in the 
breeze, bending to their respective destinations; yet still there is a cry 
for our mechanics, our sailors, and raftsmen, for the exportation is not 
sufficient to carry off the treasures gathered by the vigorous arms of the 
western agriculturists. The strength of a nation is in her international 
resources, Like the heart in the human system, ’tis there is seated her 
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vital principle. If it be in a healthy condition, the whole commerce of 
the country must flourish ; for it at once shows a more than sufficiency— 
a surplus, which commerce in her crucible, more sure than the subtle al- 
chymist, converts into a golden currency. ‘The prosperity of a nation, in 
all the variety of her advancements, depends upon her commerce. It is 
the main fountain of her existence, gliding, in almost gossamer courses, 
through her very being, distilling the principles of healthy action and suc- 
cessful continuance. ‘The United States, in her internal commerce, stands 

re-eminent. She has almost a living population on her waters, busy as 
the Hybla bees, carrying away richness from climes that do not need them. 
As long as our pacific relations are preserved, this commerce must still 
increase. Our country has scarcely unfolded half of its treasures; and as 
Jong as we bask in the genial sunshine of peace, new stores of wealth 
will be opened to our view by the efforts of genius and progressive civili- 
zation. In our account of the commerce of the lakes and western waters, 
we are guided to our results from given data, and arrive, by virtue of the 
Pheenician figure, to certainties and truths like the astronomist, when he 
calculates the increase and progressive motion of the heavenly bodies. 
We have known the relative increase of our commerce from year to year 
through every section of the Union, which makes it so easy to estimate 
its advance by the measure of travelled distances. We look abroad upon 
the vast extent of our Union with a source of pride and satisfaction. We 
see every portion teeming with usefulness and intelligence. Her com- 
merce, no more in its infancy, is advancing with gigantic strides, pouring 
in floods of wealth to its enterprising inhabitants. ‘The account which we 
will here give of our main international commerce, will be found neces- 
sary to all commercial men. They will see the progressive march 
of the great West, and the ratio of its increase. ‘They will be enabled 
to calculate the importance and events of the future, by the results of the 
past; provide for contingencies so continually occurring, and take advan- 
tage of anticipated experience. For, in a vast country like this, where 
the most remote places are brought together, as it were, in an unity, what 
affects one part will operate upon all, and an intimate knowledge of the 
resources possessed by each is of the utmost importance. We will take 
as little room as possible in the following sketch of the main lakes on the 
northern frontier of the United States, their harbors, resources, probable 
increase, and actual state of their commerce. They will occupy our 
attention at first, before we enter upon even an ampler field, the broad 
surface of the western rivers. 

The principal lakes are the following :— 


: Length. Breadth. | Length. Breadth. 
Ontario............miles 180 §2 Huron.............miles 270 105 
Champlain.............. 105 12 Michigan................ 340 83 
Mo sttatnditcneausiede 240 57 SUPCTIOT 50020005 +50 0000 02 420 135 


Fee e eee e ewer ee 


What is so remarkable, and is of such vast importance to these lakes, 
is, that they all have a connection, either by straits or canals, thus making 
the advantages of each contribute to the prosperity of the whole. The 
different States which border upon their coasts are all adapted to the 
growth of a specific article; that is, something is cultivated to a great 
extent, which becomes the staple production. ‘This is shipped to some re- 
mote State, whose soil or climate is not adapted to its cultivation, and 
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where it is, consequently, in demand. ‘Thus the necessities of the one js 
supplied by the abundance of the other, and a vast deal of this mutua| 
trade, as it may very properly be called, is carried on throughout that jo. 
markable region. We will now commence, according to the tabula; 
form, with Lake Ontario. 

Two hundred miles of the coast of this lake lay within the limits of the 
State of New York. It has several harbors, all of which are stil] in ay 
unfinished state. Sackett’s Harbor is situated on the eastern extremity of 
the lake. Its amount of licensed and enrolled tonnage, (alluding to the 
vessels employed in conveying merchandise,) is 4,279 tons, such being 
the official report of the Treasury Department in 1846. From reference 
to the same report, we find that the commerce of all the lakes has jp. 
creased in the ratio of 17,98, from the year 1841 to 1846, which we will 
calculate, at a proper time, up to the year 1848. And if any should wish 
to go into the minutia, as relates to the increase of the different harbors, 
it can easily be done according to that calculation. 

Port Ontario, about thirty miles from Sackett’s Harbor, is the only place 
of refuge within the Bay of Mexico, and vessels which meet with adverse 
winds within this bay rarely escape shipwreck. 

Oswego is twenty miles west of Port Ontario. Its amount of tonnage 
is 16,046 tons, and there being at Big Sodus Bay, Harbor of Genesee, 
Oak Orchard Creek, Eighteen Mile Creek, containing, altogether, about 
3,074 tons, which, being added to the 16,046 tons at Oswego, and the 
4,279 tons at Sackett’s Harbor, make the tonnage of this lake 23,399 tons. 
The number of mariners employed are 1,560, and the exports and im. 
ports for this lake amounted, in 1846, to $14,023,907, which increases, 
as has been before stated, in the ratio of 17,%°; per cent a year, which 
makes it double itself in five years and a few months. The total amount 
expended for the improvement of its harbors was $608,902 87. 

Lake Erie, which is 240 miles in length, contains the following har. 
bors :—Black Rock, Buffalo, Cattaraugus, Dunkirk, and Portland, number. 
ing altogether five harbors. Buffalo is the chief place upon the lake, and 
has a tonnage, according to the report of 1846, of 24,770 tons, and its 
commerce for the year amounted to $49,000,000. Cattaraugus, Black 
Rock, Dunkirk, and Portland Harbor, are still in their infancy, yet al- 
ready vast improvements have been made to each, from the State of New 
York, to which they belong. 

The Pennsylvania portion of Lake Erie contains the harbor of Presque 
Isle, or Erie Harbor, which is one of the best on the lake, and whose ex. 
ports and imports amounted, in 1846, to $6,273,246. 

The Ohio coast embraces a larger portion of Lake Erie, and has the 
following harbors :—Ist, Conneaut ; 2d, Ashtabula; 3d, Grand River; 
4th, Cleveland; 5th, Black River; 6th, Vermilion; 7th, Huron; 8th, 
Cunningham Creek ; 9th, Sandusky Bay. 

The commerce of Conneaut, in 1846, amounted to $380,475. Ashta- 
bula contained, at the same time, commerce to the amount of $715,467. 
Grand River Harbor, or Fairport, had, in 1846, a commerce amounting 
to $891,584. Cleveland, at a calculation made the same year, had a com- 
merce of $12,559,110; Black River’s commerce, $215,040 ; Vermilion 
Harbor’s commerce, $137,770 ; Sandusky’s commerce, $5,943,177. We 
can see no account of the commerce of Cunningham Creek Harbor and 
Huron Harbor rendered in the report, and suppose it only nominal. To- 
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ledo, or Maumee, is likewise a small harbor, and, as yet, of little im- 

rtance. ‘The total amount of the commerce of Lake Erie (its exports 
and imports) amounted, in 1846, to $94,358,350; and the amount ex- 

nded for the improvement of its harbors, was $1,348,249 24. In giv- 
ing this report of the year 1846, of the amount of the commerce of Lake 
Erie, it must be borne in mind the ratio of increase is 17,9; per year, 
from which data a correct estimate can be formed as to the amount for any 
subsequent year. 

Lake Cuamptatn. The tonnage of this lake (we state from the au- 
thority of Mr. Barton, of Buffalo) is 3,192 tons. This lake has three har. 
bors: Burlington, on the Vermont border, containing exports and imports, for 
1846, to the amount of $3,777,726 ; Plattsburgh, on the New York coast, 
having a commerce, in 1846, of $1,160,844; and Whitehall, for the same 
year, having a commerce of $6,327,189 ; making altogether the sum total 
for this lake (her exports and imports) amount to $11,266,059; and the 
sum total appropriated for the improvement of its harbors, amounted to 
$191,500. 

Laxe St. Ciatr. The whole of the American coast of this lake em- 
braces about 440 miles, within the State of Michigan. It contains many 
harbors, but most of them in a very imperfect state, the principal of which 
we only will mention here :—Grand River, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph’s River, 
and New Buffalo. The State of Indiana possesses about 40 miles of the 
coast of this lake, with only one harbor, Michigan City, upon which gov- 
ernment had already expended, in 1846, the sum of $135,733. The IIli- 
nois coast of this lake contains 60 miles, with three harbors: Kalymik, 
Chicago, (whose commerce, in 1846, amounted to $3,927,150,) and Little 
Fort. ‘The Wisconsin coast of this lake embraces 320 miles, including 
the extensive coast of Green Bay. The harbors are Southport, Racine, 
and Milwaukie. We have no statistical record of the amount of the com- 
merce of this lake, except the port of Chicago, which, as before stated, 
amounted, in 1846, to $3,927,150. 

Lake Superior is comparatively little known. We know of but one 
harbor—Copper Harbor—which is occupied as a military post. 

There has not been, as yet, any account of the commerce of Lake 
Huron. We believe that it has no regular commerce, there being neither 
good harbors or large towns along its coast to provoke commercial pur- 
suits. It will be seen that we have given the amount of exports and im- 
ports of the principal harbors, as far as ascertained. We will now come 
to the sum total of the whole commerce of all the lakes. 


In 1843, a report was made showing the total amount of imports to be.... $33,483,441 
“ “ “ exports 66 a 32,3 12,541 


sii oie vt Ne TEESE is 22 SO a Rea REED IDE $65,825,982 


But this includes the whole floating value of the lake commerce. By 
reference to the official reports of the Treasury Department, the enrolled 
and licensed tonnage of the lakes, for 1841, amounted to 56,252 tons, and 
the total number of mariners employed amounted to 3,750. Here is a 
statement of the commerce of the diflerent harbors on the lakes, as far as 
known. We referred to them casually before ; but, to make it more sat- 
isfactory, we give them now in a tabular form, as we find reported to the 
War oe by the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, for the 
year 1846 :— 
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Exports and Exports and 


i Im Imports. 
are Ma vihileteveweset $180,555 ERIE. is 


CHAMPLAIN. Buffalo............0000sesseeeeeesseee 48,989,116 
Whitehall........... insadicbietceit 6,327,489 | Conneaut............e0005 eres tenes, 380,476 
Plattsburgh...............s00.....++ 1,160,844 Ashtabula......s.--seeeereerresees 715,467 
Burlington...... pibidies eee es 3,777,726 | Fairport....ceccssercscseeessoees 819,584 
Cleveland 12,559,110 

eiaoee Sandusky ... a 5,943, 197 

- ean Harbor... teneeeeee “tststs De (including Toledo)... - 9,519,067 
- se eeweeee eeseeees troit eal ei: q > 
Salmon River, or Port Ontario. ‘le ag 8,706,348 
6,373,246 

tenn” SEO 

| Vereailion... Sessvateasescccnsc.., 197.70 





res 912. 926 | 
TR ET 20,342, MICHIGAN. 


Niagara. 606,863 Chicago... foccicion Mamaia Ts REN 


The commerce of all of its remaining ie Sa is aa uncertain, and, for 
that reason, we have omitted some of the harbors of Lake Erie. Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, for want of precise information, we can 
say nothing about, except observing that it must be, as yet, of compara. 
tively little importance. The sum total of the whole will be found to 
amount to $123,487,621. This includes both the exports and imports of 
the lakes for the year 1846, the whole commerce in 1841 being only, 
as before stated, $65,825,982, showing an almost double increase in five 
years; which shows an annual average increase of about 17,°,%, per cent, 
as we before observed; and we have reason to believe, when we reflect 
upon the increasing tide of emigration that is continually flowing to that 
region, consisting of hardy and enterprising spirits, that it has, for the last 
two years, (the commerce of the lakes,) increased in a greater ratio. It 
will be borne in mind, that, in giving the total amount of the commerce of 
the lakes, we have alluded only to their imports and exports, and have 
not referred to the vast amount of passenger trade, which is foreign to the 
design of this compendium, but which is a source of considerable wealth 
to that region. We have now done with the commerce of the ‘akes, though 
great, yet in its infancy, and offers a sure presage of the mammoth busi 
ness which the future will reveal. 

In the following table will be found the navigable length of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries :— 

Miles. 

Mississippi...............length 2,000 ee 

ne an peongognngsees 80 Arkansas 

St. Peters Canadian............4 

Chippeway...........+ 

i Eidithaspencasmeshe meseshqiees 

Wisconsin Tallahatchee..... ......+ 
ies desvnvnnestseses 
Big Sunflower...... eipavewers es 
Little Sunflower....... .....++ 
Big Black 
ini tthiresinsn ate cate | Bayou de Glaze...... 
Maumee....ee..sseeereeenevens - 





la Fourche....... 
Placquemine 
Pomted LSC... 6c ssvese sisaces - TOCRciersishsue awa ‘ 
Big Hatchee Grand River... aaiseee 
| Bayou Sorrele... 
White... dGabatibesics: 
Rig Black. isdiniiianininias eb cakes 
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Thus we find there is a vast extent of waters flowing through the most 
fertile tracts of country, and embracing the immense extent of 6,797 miles. 
By the perfect organization of nature, these rivers have their various 
sources, and appear to flow from the very points, and through the very 
tracts of country, that need them as the vehicles of transportation. The 
country through which six-eighths of these rivers pass, has just emerged 
from its primitive state, and yields now but a mere item for commerce to 
what it will when more densely populated. Vast forests skirt the borders 
of these rivers, which time, in the progressive march of civilization, 
will fell to the earth, and convert into fields of golden plenty. It may be 
proper here to observe, that New Orleans is the market, the great reser- 
voir, where the products of these vast regions are carried. ‘The tonnage 
of the whole of the western rivers, in 1846, amounted to 249,055 tons. 
Now New Orleans has a title to one-fifth portion of this amount, which 
leaves as her share the immense result of 49,811 tons ; the value of this, 
in money, being $62,206,903. By a report made in 1842, the commerce 
was stated to be $50,206,719, which shows an increase of 52 per cent. 
The statement here made, it must be borne in mind, does not at all refer 
to what is termed the way commerce of the Misssissippi, consisting of the 
interchange of commodities between city and city, but is exclusively the 
river trade articles, destined for the port of New Orleans. Why we have f 
made this division, that is, separated the New Orleans commerce from ie 
that of the great whole, was this: the tonnage destined for New Orleans We 
being of much greater value, since it is presumed to have been carried 
much farther, by going to the farthest market, than that of the way ton- 
nage, which ofien is carried to a very small distance. The passenger 
trade (to which, from its importance, we will allude) to New Orleans 
amounted, in 1846, to $5,118,269; which, added to the $62,206,719, the 
amount of its tonnage, makes a sum total of $67,324,988, 

We will next give a schedule of the Missouri and its branches, the 
Ohio and its branches, and the Red river. We are thus particular in Rat 
giving all the rivers which water the great western region, not merely to i 
elucidate our subject for the present, by bearing upon the actual state of 
their commerce, but also to show the immense resources of this country, 
and give a peep into the future from the existence of the present. We 
only give the navigable length in all our statements :— 













































MISSOURI AND BRANCHES. 







Miles. | Miles. 
Missouri, Proper........length 1,800 Kansas................. length 150 
Velen ais seicecdicsicee 300 | COMBO BG. Aieeiinds heveveaven 270 
Platte Rived....s.s0sc0seses vs 1 IE -o cstivsicistiadrsmcnss cites 90 







OHIO AND BRANCHES. 








= Miles. Miles. 
s Ohio...... viii .sseees length 1,000 | Kentucky..................ength 62 
7 SIG iis sities ahha yo csies ze “eee 35 
Monongahela................00 60 Mohs cwlss 0h erna sie siceoe 150 
Muskingum..,........000.-0000 70 aS eaDisti na ctivebscscsdccoss e's 30 
Kenhawa Lai haaeseth IR A ee 65 iid a dss cs csvaesessne 400 
Big SRA Ea: SRE ; 50 ION cc colscs conse cecsese 400 
Bis seincecnk TPMIIIID. 55. 005000 corccccccsceces 720 











RED RIVER AND BRANCHES. 





f Miles. | Miles. t | 
Red River.............ength 1,500 | Saline........... eae: length 100 nH 
Wetted. sisivcicvecviaitibes 375 Little Missouri...............+. 50 : 
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RED RIVER AND BRANCHES. 


Miles. 
Bayou de Arbourne....length Lake Caddo 
“ Bartholomew rR 
Little River............ 
a EE On pe 


Tensas River Bayou Pierre... ......sc0seceees. 

Lake Bistenaw...............- Atchafalaya.............000000 

The sum total of the extent of the navigation of this table of the rivers, 
as here given, is 9,697 miles, which, added to that of the Mississippi and 
its branches, which, as stated, is 6,797 miles, makes a total of 16,674 
miles. ‘The amount of tonnage of the whole of these waters, (including 
the Mississippi and its branches,) is 426,278 tons ; four thousand boats, 
besides steamboats, being employed constantly on these waters, as report. 
ed in the Cincinnati Memorial of 1842. In that year the amount of com. 
merce amounted to $70,000,000. And to bring that up to the year 1846, 
at the average rate of increase, 53 per cent, which, as we have mentioned 
before, is the ratio of increase, and the result will be $86,000,000; which, 
extended to the present year, will make the increase $15,066 ; which, 
added to $86,000,000, will stand as the immense sum of $101,066,000, 
This, it must be understood, relates exclusively to the way commerce 
of these rivers, and has no connection with the direct river commerce, 
which belongs to New Orleans, and which we have shown to have 
amounted to $62,206,719 in 1846. Now, at the ratio of 53 per cent, this 
in the present year, 1848, shows an increase of $10,972; which, added 
to $62,206,719, makes the sum total of $73,178,719. This is, as we 
before remarked, the direct river commerce, which we will now add to 
the commerce along the borders, and called the way commerce, which, 
being $101,066,000, makes the sum total $174,244,719. ‘This must be 
understood as being the nett value. ‘The floating value must be double 
that amount. 

Now comes the passenger trade, which we will here consider, it being 
so important an item. ‘The steam tonnage of the western rivers amount. 
ed, in 1842, to 126,278 tons. Now this tonnage, which is estimated to 
yield $32 07 per ton, would, according to that calculation, make the pas- 
senger trade amount to $2,595,108 ; which, to bring up to the present 
year, 1848, according to the ratio aforestated, will amount in the aggre- 
gate to $3,351,164 ; which, added to the foregoing amount, will make the 
sum total $178,224,642. 

In following the above statement, care must be taken to distinguish the 
different kinds of commerce. We wished to give a lucid detail, and have 
entered into particulars, which we have in our close made general. The 
principal points of trade on these rivers we exhibit in a tabular form be- 
low, with the amount of steamboat tonnage, according to a report of 1842: 


Steamboat Steambost 
tonnage. 
New Orieanss...0.0.....ccccsesees x 80,993 | Louisville............ 
St. Louis 14,725 | Nashville 
SDE Ebert ne ey ge Wear md 12,025 : 
Pittsburgh 10,107 Total tonnage for 1842..... 126,278 


Now it appears, from the same report, that in 1846 the tonnage had in- 
creased to a considerable extent, and amounted to 249,055 tons. You 
can easily get at the money valuation from the above table by allow- 











it 
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ing $32 07 as the value of each ton. We should remark, that in giving 
the amount of the commerce of these rivers, we have not included the 
roduce that is carried down the rivers by rafis, which are now used to a 
great extent, having as yet seen no direct account of this kind of ton- 
nage, or of the freight they carry. The population which depend upon 
these rivers, as a means of shipping their produce and communicating 
with a market, was, in 1842, 6,461,892. The average increase of popu- 
lation throughout the United States is in the ratio of 3.41 per cent. But 
we feel that the great valley of the West, taken distinct from the rest of 
the Union, would afford a much larger proportion. We will put the ratio 
of increase at 4 per cent, which we do not consider enough ; yet, having 
no disposition to exaggerate, we rather fal] under the mark. Now, ac- 
cording to that ratio, the present number would be 9,139,697. 
The proportion of the number, as taken in the census of 1840, as de- 
pending upon the rivers, we here exhibit :— 


Pennsylvania, one-sixth of its population..........00..06csceeceerseeeeeeeceeneenes 287,339 
Virginia, one-eighth of its population...............scss00eeceeseneeeeeneeeeneeee 154,947 
Ohio, all, except the parts depending on the lakes..........s...0:scseeeeenee 796,348 
Indiana, all, except the portions depending on the lakes.................06..+ 435,605 
RE te i viaccess casssseenevednesceaccvcessresedeseeseeasscce 97,574 
LNs HIE er Go cos des cdescesineeesesscdzivescnasctcccsssccesesecs 352,411 
Mississippi, two-thirds of its population................ceccceeseseesssseceteeeees 250,434 
Fa i I 55 5 rcs bain cctiensibins cetv cen odayeraicsunsicdiontenie 829,280 
Reet Be Oe INN oo c's desis besivininescessonnds sincencssdencceiseseaseas 779,828 
Illinois, all, except the part depending on the lakes ...........+....sesssseeeees 520,786 


Now you can, according to the above computation which we have made 
of the increase of the population at the ratio of 4 per cent, readily find out 
the increase of the number of inhabitants depending upon, and connected 
with these rivers, in their respective States. We feel confident that our 
computation is exceedingly moderate, and that the commerce of these re- 
gions has far outstripped such calculations. ‘The population of Wiscon. 
sin, taken in 1845, connected with the commerce of the rivers, amounted 
to 38,819; that of Missouri, for the same year, amounted to 511,937 ; that 
of Iowa, taken at the same period, amounted to 81,921 ; which have all in- 
creased at the same ratio, 4 per cent, as we have before stated. 

Thus we have given a distinct statement of the actual amount of the com- 
merce of the great lakes and western rivers of the United States. We 
have endeavored, among their complicated details, to preserve a proper ar- 
rangement, that the view, though wide and extended, might at the same 
time be free from the blending of materials, or the difficulty of confusion. 
We do not think it foreign to our design, but in fact as connected intimately 
with it, to give the probable increase of the regions bordering upon these 
vast rivers and lakes. We will likewise show the population they are 
capable of containing, by a comparison with other thickly settled regions 
of the globe. The population in the United States, from 1790 to 1800, 
showed an increase of 3.50 per cent per annum ; from 1800 to 1810, of 
3.64 ; from 1810 to 1820, of 3.31; from 1820 to 1830, of 3.35 ; and from 
1830 to 1840, of 3.26; exhibiting an average ratio, from a calculation of 
the different census periods, of 3.41. We placed the average ratio in this 
report, of the probable increase of the inhabitants of the banks and val- 
leys of the western rivers and lakes, at 4 per cent. We stated our rea- 
son for elevating the general ratio of the increase of the whole United States ; 
we still hold our reasoning to be correct. But in the present instance, we 
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are disposed to place that ratio at the lowest minimum rate. Then, in this 
calculation, we will compute according to the ratio of increase throughout 
the whole United States, namely, 3.41 percent. Every one, though, must 
be aware of the local advantages of the different sections of this Union, 
and that no portion of it possesses them in such a great degree as those 
which have occupied our attention. 

The great valley of the Mississippi (we allude to the whole region he. 
tween the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains) contains about 1,000,000 
square miles, Now, supposing that two-thirds of this be good arable land, 
we have for the result 666,666 square miles, capable of the highest cult. 
vation, and endued with a degree of fertility which appears almost inex. 
haustible. ‘The population of the fertile portions of Europe is estimated 
at 110 persons to the square mile. Now, we have numbered the square 
miles of fertile lands of the great valley to be 666,666. This, according 
to that calculation, will suppose the great valley capable of sustaining 
73,332,260 persons. We have not put too high an estimate on the ability 
of this valley, in comparing it with the fertile plains of Europe. Indeed, 
as far as the fertility of the soil is in question, the valley has greatly the 
advantage, a greater portion being still clad in its primeval forest. It 
has another advantage: the great facilities of exporting their produce, 
thereby adding to their commerce, which is the fountain of wealth, which 
the countries of Europe are very much in want of. It may be said, that 
those countries are intersected in every direction by canals and railroads; 
but these are expensive vehicles of transportation, creating for their com. 
pletion an immense national debt, and cannot compare with the ready 
cheapness of these waters, which nature has made to gush in the most ap. 
propriate places. 

Now in Great Britain, whose area embraces an extent of 119,924 square 
miles, the proportion of persons to the square mile is much greater than 
we have mentioned; the whole population of that country being, in 
1840, 26,782,445 ; thus making, for each square mile, 222 persons. Ac- 
cording, then, to the occupation of 222 persons to the square mile, as in 
Great Britain, the great valley, after throwing aside one-third of its lands, 
which we think too much, can support a population of 148,399,851. From 
these facts the future grandeur of the great valley may be estimated. 
That there is an intimate connection between the amount of commerce 
and the number of inhabitants, we firmly believe, but we cannot ascertain 
the proportioned relationship. 

We now design, as our closing remarks, to show the connection of these 
great rivers and lakes with each other and with the Atlantic ocean. We 
shall not here speak of the natural connections by the streams and straits 
of nature, but only that of the canals and railroads which open this inter- 
national communication. The Illinois and Michigan Canal connects 
Michigan Lake with the Illinois river, which empties into the Mississippi. 
The Wabash and Erie Canal, connecting Lake Erie with the Wabash 
river, which empties into the Ohio, and which empties into the Mississippi. 
Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, 
and Lake Ontario, which embrace all the principal lakes, are all connect- 
ed, one with the other, by navigable straits, and hence have a direct com- 
munication with the Mississippi river. There is, likewise, the great 
canal from Buffalo, on Lake Erie, to Albany, on the Hudson river ; thus 
leading at once to the ocean. ‘The number and names of railroads we 
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will not, for want of space, insert. Let it suffice there are a number al. 
ready completed, and many in an advanced state, which are forming a 
connection with each other, and opening a more direct communication 
with the Atlantic ocean and Mississippi river. ‘Thus, we see, these differ. 
ent climes, so widely remote, have an intimate association. They are 
brought together, though so far separated in the distance ; contributing to 
each other their aid and assistance, provoking a thirst for commercial) pur- 
suits, and adding to the wealth and prosperity of the country. 





ere 


Art. 1V—COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1846. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF FRANCE WITH ITS COLONIES, 
AND WITH FOREIGN POWERS, DURING THE YEAR 1846.* 





In former numbers of this Magazine, we have presented to our readers 
the analytical results of the annual reports of the French department of 
customs for the years 1843, 1844, and 1845. We are now enabled to 

ive a similar analysis of the Commerce of France for the year 1846, de- 
rived from the same source. 

It may be well to repeat here some explanatory remarks which have 
accompanied former articles upon this subject. 

The term “ General Commerce,” as used in the official publications of 
the French custom-house department, embraces every article of merchan- 
dise which enters or leaves the kingdom, whether of French or foreign 
production, and whether intended for consumption, transit, or re-export. 
“Special Commerce ” includes, in respect to imports, only what is to be 
consumed within the kingdom; and in respect to exports, only merchan- 
dise of French production, and such as has become nationalized by the 
payment of duties on entry, and is afterwards exported. 

In speaking of the countries from which merchandise is imported or to 
which it is exported, that country is named which the merchandise last 
leaves before reaching France, or which it first reaches after leaving 
France. The place of production or of ultimate destination is not re- 
garded, 

The value assigned to each article, in the following estimates, is not the 
price during the year, but what is called the “official vaiue.” This is 
the average price for a series of years. It will readily be perceived, that 
by using this permanent unit of value, the comparisons of the commerce 
of various years are more easily made, and produce more exact results. 

The comparisons are made with the results of 1845, and with the aver- 
age annual results for the five years preceding 1846. 

GeneraL anv Srectat Commerce. ‘The entire value of the general 
commerce of France with her colonies and with foreign countries, in 1846, 
was 2,437,000,000 fr. Of this sum, the imports comprised 1,257,000,000 
francs, the exports, 1,180,000,000 francs. 

This result exceeds the amount of the general commerce for 1845 only 
by about 10,000,000 francs. Compared with the average annual value 
for the period of five years, it shows an increase of 194,000,000 francs, or 
9 per cent, , 


* Tableau Général du Commerce de la France avec ses Colonies et les Puissances 
Etrangéres, pendant l’année 1846. Paris, Imprimerie Royale. Aout 1847. Folio, pp. 504. 
VOL. XVIIL.——NO, V. 32 
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Considering the imports and exports separately, we find that the im. 
ports for 1846 only exceeded those of the preceding year by 1 per cent: 
and that, compared with the average for the five years, the increase Was 
7 per cent. The exports were nearly 1 per cent less than in 1845, and 
about 11] per cent greater than the average for the period of five years, 

The special commerce of the kingdom amounted, in imports and ex. 
ports, to 1,772,000,000 francs. This is 68,000,000 francs, or 4 per cent 
greater than the amount for 1845, and 182,000,000, or 11 per cent greater 
than the average for the five years. The amount of foreign merchandise 
imported for consumption exceeded by 64,000,000 francs, or 7 per cent, 
and 76,000,000 francs, or 9 per cent, respectively, these two terms of com. 
parison. The amount of French products exported exceeded these terms, 
respectively, by 1 per cent and 14 per cent. 

CoMMERCE BY SEA AND BY LAND. ‘The general commerce, amount. 
ing, as we have seen, to 2,437,000,000 francs, was divided between the 
two modes of transport as follows :— 


Commerce by se@..........s0....ccccesecsseeeeeseeseeeeee  1,755,000,000 francs. 
#s 682,000,000 « 


The proportion of these (72 per cent to 28 per cent) was the same as in 
1845. It had varied but little for six years. 

The imports by sea advanced 2 per cent or 7 percent, according as we 
compare them with the amount for the preceding year, or with the average 
for the five years. The imports by land were 1 per cent less than in 
1845, and 7 per cent greater than the average for the five years. 

The value of the exports by sea was very nearly the same as in 1845, 
but was 12 percent greater than the average for the five years. That of 
the exports by land was 2 per cent less than in the preceding year, and 
8 per cent greater than the average for the five years. 

The ratio of the two modes of transport was, for imports, 71 per cent 
by sea to 29 per cent by land; for exports, 73 per cent by sea to 27 per 
cent by land. 

Commerce By sEA. The total value of imports and exports by sea, 
in 1846, was, as before stated, 1,755,000,000 francs. Of this amount, 
829,000,000 fr., or 47 per cent, was under the French flag ; 926,000,000 
francs, or 53 per cent, under foreign flags. ‘The proportion of the French 
marine was 3 per cent greater than in 1845, and 15 per cent greater than 
the average for the five years. ‘That of the foreign marine was nearly | 
per cent less than in 1845, and 4 per cent greater than the average for 
the five years. 

Out of 829,000,000 francs, (the amount under the French flag,) the 
commerce prohibited to foreign vessels comprised 285,000,000 francs. 
The increase was in the commerce open to all the world. 

Although the amount of the commerce limited to French ships was the 
same as during the preceding year, there were some changes in the dif- 
ferent branches of that commerce. The trade between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies of Bourbon and the Antilles, decreased about 9 per 
cent ; while, in the trade with the other colonial possessions, there was an 
increase of 7 per cent. ‘The grand fishery advanced 11 per cent. 

TRADE WITH VARIOUS couNTRIES. Among the countries with which 
France traded in 1846, the most important (classed according to the value 
of their trade) were the United States, England, Switzerland, the Sardi- 
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nian States, Belgium, the German commercial league, Spain, Russia, 


Turkey, and the Two Sicilies. ‘The exchanges with these countries com- 
rised 70 per cent of the whole commerce of France for the year. 

The trade with the United States, England, Switzerland, and the Ger- 
man Association, decreased from 3 to 4 per cent compared with the pre- 
vious year. In the trade with Belgium, the Low Countries, and Egypt, 
the decrease was respectively 10, 16, and 22 per cent. 

The commerce with the Sardinian States, Spain, Russia, the Two Sici- 
lies, Austria, the west coast of Africa, and Sweden, was on the increase. 

Of the colonies, the trade with Algeria, Senegal, the French posses- 
sions in India, and Cayenne, showed an upward movement of 7, 4, 17, and 
10 per cent respectively. The exchanges with Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and Bourbon, were 4, 15, and 9 per cent less than in 1845, 

Countries ImportTeD FRoM. The imports from the United States in 
1846 amounted to 154,000,000 francs. Of this, the merchandise im- 
ported for consumption comprised 141,000,000 francs. Compared with 
the preceding year, this shows a slight advance in special commerce, 
and a falling off in general commerce of 11 per cent. 

The imports from England amounted to 132,000,000 francs; 5 per cent 
less than in 1845, Of this sum, 79,000,000 francs belonged to the depart- 
ment of special commerce ; 8 per cent less than the preceding year. 
Spun flax and hemp covered 8,000,000 of this decrease. 

From Belgium, the imports amounted to 125,000,000 francs in general 
commerce, and 102,000,000 in special commerce ; a decrease of 8 and 
13 per cent compared with the previous year. 

The imports from the Sardinian States amounted to 117,000,000 frances ; 
31 per cent more than in the preceding year. ‘This country, holding the 
fourth place in the general commerce, stands second in the special com- 
merce of imports. ‘The latter amounted to 108,000,000 francs ; 58 per 
cent more than in 1845. 

The general imports from Switzerland amounted to 104,000,000 francs, 
very nearly the same as in the preceding year. The special imports, to 
29,000,000 francs; 11 per cent more than in 1845, 

In the general imports from the German Association, (amounting to 
75,000,000 franes,) there was an increase of 2 per cent. The special 
imports amounted to 48,000,000 francs, the same as in the preceding year. 

The imports from Russia, Turkey, and Spain advanced, in general com- 
merce, 16, 3, and 8 per cent; in special commerce, 48, 18, and 13 per 
cent, respectively. 

The imports into France from all other foreign countries, except Egypt, 
the Barbary States, Rio de la Plata and Uruguay, the Dutch East India 
settlements, and Greece, were greater than those of the previous year. 

The general imports from the colonies of Bourbon, Guadaloupe, and 
Martinique decreased, compared with 1845, 19, 25, and 21 per cent. 
The special imports decreased 12, 18, and 6 per cent. 

Countries ExPorTED To. The value of the exports to the United 
States, in 1846, was 150,000,000 francs ; being 7,000,000, or 5 per cent 
greater than in 1845. Of this amount, the products of France comprised 
100,000,000 francs ; 4 per cent more than in the preceding year. 

To England, the general exports amounted to 147,000,000 francs ; 
1,000,000 less than in 1845; the special exports, to 113,000,000 francs ; 
3 per cent more than in that year. 
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The exports to Algeria are constantly on the increase. In 1846, they 
were, in general commerce, 107,000,000 francs; in special commerce, 
95,000,000 francs ; to 99,000,000 and 89,000,000 in the previous year, 

The exports to Switzerland fell off 6 per cent in general commerce, ayj 
5 per cent in special commerce. 

In regard to other countries, there was an increase in the exports to Spain, 
the German Association, the Sardinian States, Russia, the Two Sicilies 
Egypt, Hayti, New Grenada, and Venezuela. ‘The exports to Belgiun 
fell off 16 per cent; to the Low Countries, 31 per cent; to Turkey, 13 
per cent; to Austria, 20 per cent; and to Portugal, 21 per cent. There 
was a decline, also, in the exports to Chili, Mexico, Peru, Rio de Ja Plat 
and Uruguay, Greece, Norway, and Mecklenburg Schwerin. There was 
an improvement, on the other hand, in the export trade to all the colonies, 
except Guadaloupe. 

Imports. ‘The imports are divided into three classes :—raw materials 
for manufacture, objects of consumption in their natural state, and manu. 
factured articles. The value of the raw materials imported during the 
year, was 721,000,000 francs. Of this sum, the special commerce cover. 
ed 608,000,000 francs. These results show a falling off of 6 per cent and| 
per cent, respectively, since 1845; in which year the general imports of 
raw materials reached 768,000,000 fr., the special imports 612,000,000 
francs. Compared with the average for the five years, there was a de. 
crease of 2 per cent in the general imperts, and an increase of 2 per cent 
in the special imports. 

The general imports of objects of consumption in their natural state, 
amounted to 310,000,000 francs; the general imports of manufactured 
articles, to 225,000,000 francs. In the preceding year, the value of these 
two classes of imports was only 264,000,000 francs and 208,000,100 
francs. The excess is 17 per cent and 9 per cent, respectively. 

The special imports of natural objects of consumption amounted, in 
1846, to 254,000,000 francs, while in 1845 they reached only 188,000,000 
francs, a difference of 35 per cent. The amount of the special imports of 
manufactured articles was 58,000,000 francs ; only 1 per cent more than 
in 1845. Compared with the mean value for the period of five years, 
there was a marked advance in the importation of these two classes ot a. 
ticles, both in general and in special commerce. 

Among the raw materials imported, cotton always holds the first rank. 
The value of the imports of this article, in 1846, was 128,000,000 
francs ; 1,000,000 francs less than in the preceding year. Of this sum, 
115,000,000 francs belonged to the special commerce ; 7,000,000 francs 
more than 1845, 

Second in importance during this year were the imports of grain, rep: 
resenting a value of 125,000,000 francs. ‘The amount imported for cot- 
sumption was 100,000,000 francs. ‘The general import of this article 
during the preceding year, and the average general import for the five 
years, was only 50,000,000 francs. In 1845, the special imports fel 
short of 16,000,000 franes. 

The value of the general imports of silk was 112,000,000 francs; 
77,000,000 francs of this was the amount manufactured. ‘The excess 
over the corresponding amount for 1845, was 4 per cent and 19 per cet", 
respectively. 

The general imports of foreign wool were only 48,000,000 francs ; the 
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ial imports, 37,000,000 francs ; a falling off of 40 per cent and 26 
rcent. Inthe amount of foreign coal imported for consumption, there 
was a decrease of 4 per cent. 

The special en of colonial sugar were only 50,000,000 francs. In 
1845, the general imports amounted to 64,000,000 francs; the special 
imports, to 57,000,000 francs. 

The general imports of oleaginous seeds sunk from 53,000,000 francs 
to 26,000,000 francs; the special imports from 46,000,000 francs to 
27,000,000 francs. 

The value of the general imports of spun flax and hemp was but 
20,000,000 francs to 30,000,000 francs, in 1845, Of this, 17,000,000 
was the amount consumed ; 11,000,000 less than in the previous year. 
The falling off in the importation of hempen and linen fabrics was about 
1,000,000 francs. 

The imports of common wood advanced 10,000,000 francs in 1846 ; of 
cast iron, 5,000,000 francs; of flax, 4,000,000; of foreign sugar, rice, 
olive oil, and machinery, each 2,000,000. In the following articles there 
was a decline—in raw hides, of 6,000,000 francs; in copper, of 4,000,000 ; 
in fur for the making of hats, and in leaf tobacco, of 3,000,000 each ; in 
tallow, of 2,000,000 ; and in cattle, of 1,000,000. 

Exports. Of 1,180,000,000 francs, (the amount of the general exports 
of the kingdom in 1846,) natural products comprised 342,000,000 frances ; 
manufactured articles, 838,000,000 francs. 

The value of the French natural products exported was 186,000,000 
francs; of French manufactures, 666,000,000 francs. 

The general exports were 7,000,000 francs, or nearly 1 per cent below 
those of 1845, and 11 per cent above the average of the five preceding 
years. The special exports were 1 per cent greater than in 1845, and 
14 per cent greater than the average for the five years. 

Compared with 1845, there was a decrease of 11,000,000 francs, or 16 
per cent, in the exports of wine ; of 1,000,000 francs, in brandy ; 6,000,000, 
in grain; and 4,000,000, in seeds. Madder was the only natural pro- 
duct, the export of which advanced. The exports of this article were 
14,000,000 francs, in 1846, to 13,000,000 francs in 1845. 

Among the products of French industry, the exports of fabrics of cotton, 
silk, and wool, advanced, compared with those of the previous year, 
12,000,000, 6,000,000, and 4,000,000 francs, respectively ; spun flax and 
hemp advanced 2,000,000 francs; manufactured skins and clothing, 
3,000,000 francs each. In the exportation of toys, mercery, dyes, ma- 
chinery and tools, spun cotton and wool, there was an increase of from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 francs each. 

The exports of refined sugar were 7,000,000 francs less than in 1845. 
Compared, however, with the average for the five years, they show an 
increase of 6 per cent. The exports of other French manufactures varied 
but little from those of the previous year. 

Transit TRApE. ‘The value of foreign merchandise passing through 
France, in 1846, was 202,000,000 francs ; 10,000,000, or 5 per cent less 
than in 1845. The weight was 570,685 metrical quintals; 137,745 metri- 
cal quintals, or 32 per cent, more than in the previous year. 

_ Asin foriner years, the most important articles, in value, were cottons, 
silks, and woollens, These comprised 74 per cent of the whole. 
In weight, grain occupied the first place. ‘Then came cotton, metals, 
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sugar, coffee, and fabrics of cotton and of wool. The transit of Belgiay 
coal, passing through the French canals, rose from 10,000 to 64,800 met;i. 
cal quintals. These articles represent, in weight, about three-fifths of the 
transit trade. In cotton and coffee, there was a diminution of 28 per cent 
and 11 percent. There was an advance, on the other hand, of 15, 74, 
and 16 per cent in the transit of metals, refined sugar, and raw sugar, 
The transit of grains was double that in 1845. 

Switzerland, England, the German Association, Belgium, the Sardinian 
States, and the United States, are the countries whose products chiefly 
nourish the transit trade. Ranked in a different order in importance, 
namely, Switzerland, the United States, England, the German Associa. 
tion, and the Sardinian States; these countries also received the greater 
portion of the transit merchandise sent abroad. Brazil, Spain, and Bel. 
gium also received a considerable portion of these goods. 

Warenousine. The weight of foreign merchandise warehoused 
during the year was 12,053,823 metrical quintals ; being 2,126,191 me. 
trical quintals, or 21 percent more than in 1835, The increase in grain 
was 2,190,815 metrical quintals. 

The value of merchandise warehoused was 707,000,000 francs; 
12,000,000, or 2 per cent more than during the preceding year. 

Apart from the remarkable movement in grain, we find the following 
variations from the previous year: an increase, in weight, of 7 per cent 
in coal, 58 per cent in metals, 26 per cent in foreign sugar and rice, and 
25 per cent in silk; and a decrease of 22 per cent in French colonial 
sugar, 7 per cent in cotton, 9 per cent in exotic wood, 38 per cent in 
oleaginous grain, 24, 29, 10, and 34 per cent in leaf tobacco, wool, fat 
and indigo. 

Both in value and in weight, the warehouse of Marseilles holds the 
first rank, comprising 37 per cent of the whole in value, or 49 per cent 
in weight. The warehouse at Havre comes next, for 29 per cent in value, 
and 19 in weight. Then, in order, in point of value, Lyons, Bordeauy, 
Paris, Nantes, Dunkirk, Cette, and Rouen; in point of weight, Paris, 
Nantes, Bordeaux, Cette, Toulon, Dunkirk, Rouen, and Lyons. Upon the 
whole, Marseilles and Havre comprised 68 per cent of the entire amount ; 
the former having advanced 12 per cent in value and 51 per cent in weight, 
and the latter having receded 10 per cent and 3 per cent. 

Bounties. ‘The treasury paid, under the head of bounties and draw. 
back, upon the export of national products and for the encouragement of 
the grand fishery, the sum of 16,977,515 francs ; 4,076,962 francs, or 19 
per cent, less than in 1845, and 14 per cent more than the average for 
the period of five years. 

The principal change was in the bounty upon refined sugar. ‘There 
was a falling off in the export of sugar produced in the French colonies, 
of 37,584 metrical quintals, and in that of sugar produced by foreigners, of 
16,591 metrical quintals. ‘The result of this decline was a diminution o! 
2,645,008 francs, or 75 per cent, in the bounty paid on refined colonial 
sugar, and of 1,568,401 francs, or 16 per cent, in that paid on foreign 
sugar. 

The bounties paid on the exportation of woollen and cotton fabrics and 
spun cotton, increased in amount, respectively, 6, 7, and 19 per cent. 
That on olive oil soap decreased 41 per cent. These were the only 
changes of importance. 
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Cop anp Wuatr risuery. The returns of the grand fishery amount- 
ed to 410,092 metrical quintals of cod-fish, whale oil, and bone ; 18,796 
metrical quintals, or 5 per cent, more than in the previous year. 

The exports of cod-fish with a bounty, amounted to 86,870 metrical 
quintals ; 17,140 metrical quintals more than in 1845. Of this amount, 
the colonies of Gaudaloupe and Martinique received 54 per cent; Italy 
and the Levant, 37 per cent. 

Receipts or THE Customs. ‘The receipts of the customs amounted to 
217,180,629 francs, divided as follows :— 


Duties On iMports..........cercecsernsecresesetsetenseeneesteceesrersccssenes francs . 153,914,490 
© GROOT, MAVIGUTION, Gleini.. ccc secs... sereerecccsecersescecescencsoece 8,303,112 
Tax on the consumption of salt............0...secssecessserseesecsereeeecereeeeees 54,963,027 


This amount is 240,968 francs less than the receipts for 1845. 

The duties on imports produced 2,063,957 francs more than during the 
preceding year. The diminutions of 6,000,000 francs on French colonial 
sugar, of 3,000,000 on wool, of 2,000,000 on spun flax and hemp, were 
more than compensated by an increase of 4,000,000 on grain, 3,000,000 
on foreign sugar, 2,000,000 on cast iron, and about 3,000,000 on coffee, 
cotton, and olive oil. 

The tax on saJt produced 3,129,258 francs more than in 1845. 

The receipts were divided among the various custom-houses as fol- 
lows :— 

Marseilles... 40,128,000 francs, or 19 pr. ct. | Bordeaux.... 13,778,000 francs, or 6 per ct. 
Havre....... 28,438,000 2 13. “ =| Dunkirk..... 9,021,000 « Pe 
Paris......... 21,303,000 “ | din ee ee eS 
Nantes....... 14,823,000 « 7 “ | Allothers... 82,687,000 “ 38 * 

Navication. The maritime relations of France with her colonies and 
with foreign countries, during the year, employed 32,515 vessels ; or, to 
speak more correctly, that is the number of voyages made by vessels laden 
with merchandise. The total measurement was 3,925,000 tons. These 
results show an advance of 8 per cent and 15 per cent, in the number of 
vessels compared with the previous year and with the average for the five 
years, respectively, and of 10 per cent and 20 per cent in tonnage. 

The proportion of shipping sailing under the French flag, varied but 
little. In 1844 and 1845, it was 42 per cent of the number of vessels, and 
39 per cent of the tonnage. ‘he increase in 1846 was 1,120 vessels, 
measuring 137,000 tons. ‘This changed the proportion but slightly. The 
whole number of French vessels in this calculation (not including coast- 
ers) was 13,779, measuring 1,535,000 tons. 

The number of French vessels employed in the restricted navigation, 
that is to say, in the trade with the colonies and in the grand fishery, was 
3,667, measuring 53,800 tons. This branch of the marine remained sta- 
tionary. The number employed in the unrestricted navigation was 
10,112, measuring 997,000 tons ; an increase of 12 per cent in number, 
and 16 per cent in measurement, compared with the previous year. 

The number of foreign vessels trading with France, in 1846, was 
18,736 ; their measurement, 2,390,000 tons. In 1845, the number was 
17,586, measuring 2,174,000 tons. The increase (7 per cent in number 
and 10 per cent in tonnage) was confined to the trade with European 
countries, 


The number of steam vessels employed in foreign navigation had been ® 


decreasing for some years, while their tonnage had increased. In 1846, 
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there were employed 415 steamers less than in 1845, but the total mea. 
surement was 10,000 tons greater than in that year. The diminution, 
however, affected only foreign steamers. These decreased in number 
596, and in measurement 59,000 tons. ‘The number of French steamers, 
on the other hand, increased 181, their measurement 69,000 tons. 

The following tables, giving the trade of France with the United States, 
Mexico, and Texas, in 1846, are taken from the French official report :— 


IMPORTS FROM MEXICO AND TEXAS INTO FRANCE IN 1846. 


GENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 


Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity, Value, 


Francs. Francs. 
i iss cdncsvecscanascots kilog. 107,421 3,222,628 94,194 2,825,821 
SPIIOG osisanesresestinvasinctticnes . Rasa 2,358,722 6,858,757 1,371,752 
MR cuccuntssiccgvcesthtanteltk ate 5,344 1,336,000 2,280 570,000 


Raw Bidon.............cccssscissevsee 90,616 138,279 89,861 133,856 
Mother-of-pearl............s00s000 48,307 106,276 48,286 106,229 











Sennen on « invees evvedinconnneess 28,808 86,424 30,445 91,385 
Sl cndetintncesitinoaarteeedtiiiienes 8,903 28,490 5,546 17,747 
EG 5 Cons savaticiaaucahartanke 19,917 27,884 3,506 4,908 
ads kcecka ccuivedissiec cites 1,608 25,728 1,474 23,584 
Other articles..............s00 ee os" oe SU075 ae 54,965 

+” ERRORS BEER Cree wale 7,388,106 esitenas 5,200,247 
Cotton, (from Texas)............... ckakese” > etieeeciewek 13,882 24,988 

Grand total.............. cnoe idbeine: 2.) Tetavtiniic 2 Aen 5,225,235 


EXPORTS FROM MEXICO AND TEXAS INTO FRANCE IN 1846. 
GENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 











' Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Francs. Francs, 
Cotton goods........ .........-kilog. 116,861 2,833,510 91,843 2,945,500 
I ON is iii és. nid sdntbcinnntintnses 28,790 2,251,824 23,090 1,592,338 
Woollen goods............0..c0000 38,169 821,906 26,379 788,507 
Crockery, glass, and crystal........ 299,630 576,692. 281,662 511,525 
Paper, books, and engravings.. ... 138,497 465,796 136,030 458,992 
Mercery and buttons............... 60,278 463,340 54,591 413,702 
WPMD es ici intcsctetincssnsedaul litres 330,142 325,518 318,490 328,007 
Tools and wrought metals... kilog. 68,722 279,872 62,890 253,415 
Linen and hempen fabrics......... 12,475 256,654 7,832 174,787 
i ccundisinpninsnsansiteaitoe> 28,372 226,261 13,348 64,872 
Sic choieetesiniateh sonttkemned’ 14,820 177,840 1,278 15,336 
POO icecb thee scree sapientageive 21,583 151,081 21,583 115,081 
TN ies iit ciulisieives 203 141,612 201 136,900 
i RTC Ne! TOM . <-> dedi 105,140 hia deaoAs 101,760 
Se ee ee ndehoonin Ae... nnvegmet 1,064,625 
SnhiLathiiscieinvest. sumanes | eer oere 8,265,347 
Velvet ribbons (from Texas)...... 467 56,040 467 56,040 








8,321,387 





Grand total...........s000 vseeaeese 10,452,755 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES INTO FRANCE IN 1846, 
@ENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 
Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Francs. Francs. 
Detceaaiiinnthiissrdguirsionl kilog. 67,909,624 122,937,323 60,759,675 109,367,415 
NT BUN sian csanhaibz 6,545,548 15,054,760 8,090,496 18,607,934 


» Rice......cccescesesecccsssssseeeee 45137,380 1,513,208 4,260,202 1,562,421 


Pig lead......... ..ccscscssssssesreesss 9,253,045 —-1, 463,870 1,439,825 647,921 
Gold dust. 45,066 1,351,980 45,066 1,351,980 
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Articles. Quantity. 
Grain, (ground)... +++..++ ‘i — 3,496,867 
Potash ca ee 1,994,236 


Hogs’ OS RE RAR IE . 2,158,474 
Hoge lv venovnes ns 1,013,321 
WINE iii ite hese gcccescsviveet 290,849 


Na MOG ick beasveieGieen ins csteve . 1,455,022 
Oak ship timber... ...pieces 1,902,276 
Grain, (ungroand).. bisiutecsves litres 2,111,133 


Salt provisions......+......-.-kilog. 541,266 
IA ic cinco eccnasceoes 1,012,707 


SS SOB ROG MES BOB ce Oar 3,046 
Cas ksh dain eke eaiieninens 361,927 
Wachee sisi esha dade vs kdos odes onns 8,477 
Dyewoods......0+0++ alec a EEE 1,158,188 
Comoe: i. sivses edt ee hs seecuces se 6,416 
Volatile oils or essences.....+....+. 5,385 
Dabo i nicvn ahs ping sh ciien 3 27,939 
Manufactured tobacco.............. 24,778 
DON aii cbicvivtbadoetieesscssney eters 113,778 
Pitede Oi DOMME os psnicsixdessio ces. 1,547,210 
See ios ceihns dation onegecasie coos 88,184 
Raw yellow wax............sse0«0- 65,049 
CONE MONE ia Sid ssescsactascees 274,088 


POP cis cbickduban tendedebiesscess. 80,567 
Other articles,.....c...sccseccccvssses ins ba ou 
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GENERAL COMMERCE. 


Value. 
Francs. 
1,222,147 
1,196,542 
1,187,161 
1,152,648 
1,017,971 

800,262 
606,075 
390,965 
378,786 
364,574 
322,356 
307,638 
238,393 
231,637 
172,557 
168,320 
167,634 
158,579 
142,223 
154,721 
141,094 
136,098 
127,403 
112,794 
1,218,617 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES INTO FRANCE in 1846—conTINvED. 
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SPECIAL COMMERCE. 


Quantity. 


8,037,670 . 


2,507,870 
1,635,468 
1,124,319 
217,778 
1,467,271 
1,772,758 
2,097,298 
9,675 
899,775 
4 


103,671 


19 
522,649 


99,894 
2,434 


Value. 

Frances. 
1,063,022 
1,504,722 
899,507 
1,254,902 
762,223 
806,999 
564,490 


eee neers 


17,285 





TAR OPe ew eee ee etree e eee 


153,738,836 
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EXPORTS FROM FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1846. 
GENERAL COMMERCE. 


Articles. Quantity. 
Silk goods...... bist bins ake it kilog. 535,106 
Woollen goods.......... Be 1,097,055 
Cotte BOOMB 6s..00:054: <r chevesosesece 582,593 
WIROO si Scacc cvdestanhe eeaened litres 11,092,579 
Linen and hempen fabrics..kilog. 61,198 
Prepared skins..........ssec0sseeeees 81,606 
Crockery, glass, and crystal....... 2,144,542 
Mercery and buttons..............+. 289,215 
Raw and dyed silk................0. 28,705 
POP Rage aa ac ticam 58,434 
ee cet g eS ne 
Brandy and liquors............ litres 2,340,248 
Volatile oils or essences... . kilog. 19,614 
| a eR i es OR EE TES 
Pasteboard, paper, ete........ kilog. 369,808 
Madder, ground and Ts 1,376,114 
Table fruits... wees «1, 426,552 
Straw, braided and ‘twisted. bens 51,234 
Perfumery pissicadibbddiiadvcndese < 143,646 
Fashions and art. flowers....value —......... 
Jewelry... . kilog. 504 
Acid of potash and cream of arex 388,432 
Toys....... Soemaiadeeds 100,111 
Manufactured cork... ites panies» 176,006 
Prepared skins......s....cessseseess « 78,707 
Wrought metals................000+ 125,302 
Musical instruments..........value —......... 
Straw hats... ask i £1) Sieh BPO MRT 8 
Ormamental feathers. visesstilog, 3,547 


Value. 
Francs. 


61,828,004 
27,552,504 
14,775,808 
4,307,547 
3,769,330 
3,353,556 
3,035,651 
2,599,490 
9,510,675 
2 337,360 
2°101,715 
1,976,346 
1,961,400 
1,510,028 
1,486,333 
1,376,114 
1,129,077 
1,136,349 
935,522 
840,691 
695,013 
679,756 
579,620 
528,018 
491,087 
463,193 
392,270 
379,940 
994,329 





SPECIAL COMMERCE. 


Quantity. 


315,203 
827,065 
411,014 
10,398,038 
45,350 


2,245,253 
16,379 
6,480 
353,603 
1,376,114 
1,141,585 
1,787 
132,539 


weet eweee 


74,547 


Value. 

Francs. 
36,533,391 
20,260,012 
9,787,901 
4,008,809 
9,886,834 
3,350,346 
2,996,754 
2,545,502 
115,085 
220,480 
107,191 
1,827,368 
1,637,900 
1,069,480 
1,324,814 
1,376,114 
965,223 
30,842 
927,773 
837,131 
104,178 
504,071 
570,430 
85,488 
460,731 
458,056 
389,699 
140,486 
294,329 
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EXPORTS FROM FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1846—conTINUED. 
GENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. 

Articles. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

ances. Francs, 
Baskets........... iedcewaches -kilog. 277,869 277,711 
Fish, salted or in oil...............+ 262,292 218,410 
Olive oil 238,969 2,956 
I iciks sia cxcaswvdblivarcs <noniiens 233,165 230,495 
Blue or green 216,536 216,530 
Wrought stones 203,397 201,257 
Other articles 3,663,124 sinaattene 3,403,485 


teens 


150,122,078 veseveeese 100,367,253 








Art. V.—PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A MERCHANT:* 


INCLUDING SOME ANECDOTES, HINTS, AND MAXIMS, THAT MAY BE USEFUL TO YOUNG MEN 
ABOUT TU COMMENCE BUSINESS, ETC. 
To Freeman Hunt, Esq., Eprron or tar Mercuants’ Macazine, ETc. 

On reading the articles, “ Method in Business ”—* Conditions of Suc. 
cess in Business ”—“ The Trading Morals of the Times ’’—in your Mer. 
chants’ Magazine for March, 1848, they called up many recollections of 
occurrences in my life, of which, beginning with small things, forty-six 
years have been spent in trade. ‘T'rifling as they are, I will state some of 
them as faithfully as I can recollect, although at the expense of much 
egotism. 

Without more than one retrograde step I have gradually advanced my 
property, so that [ have no doubt of a competency for the rest of my life. 
And while I congratulate myself for the manner I have passed these years, 
and for the successful result, [cannot but have some sorrow for the young 
men of good character and industrious habits, who are stepping forward 
to take my place. J had scope and encouragement, and but little capital ; 
and they, if they have capital, cannot employ it with the same prospect of 
success. ‘The profession of trade has become crowded, in some measure, 
perhaps, because merchandise has diminished in value, and less capital 
required to carry iton. Too many farmers’ sons Jeave the uncultivated 
lands to become, as seems to them.sure, gentlemen of ease and opulence. 
They flock to commercial cities, where extravagant expenses soon begin, 
and adventurous projects far outstripping their means. The lottery of life 
has begun ; live to-day, and let wealth or bankruptcy come to-morrow. 

There is less honesty and Jess prudence in business than formerly. At 
the time of my commencing trade in Boston, I cannot recollect a single 
instance when “ Co.,” representing nobody, was added to a name or firm; 
nor where, on a dissolution of a firm, a retiring member left his name to 
be still used, and not leaving his responsibility. 





* We cheerfully give place to the following communication of a “ Boston Merchant” 
of nearly fifiy years’ standing, who by system, industry, and fidelity “to all accepted 
trusts,” has amassed a fortune, and kept his integrity and honor untarnished. In a private 
note, the writer modestly says: “ You have liberty to insert a part—to shape, change, and 
alter, to suit yourself. If you are disposed to reject the whole, I shall think you do it that 
the reputation of the Merchants’ Magazine may not suffer, and shall not take it amiss. 
It discloses no languishment, notwithstanding it has run to so many numbers.” Notwithe 
standing the latitude given us by the writer, we prefer to give his interesting reminiscences 
a place in our pages in his own familiar, but appropriate language. 
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Credit is too easily granted, and that increases the number of unworthy 
ones to receive it. ‘I'he usual condition of auction sales used to be, ap- 

roved endorsed notes at sixty and ninety days; and at private sale, very 
rarely was four months given. Now, I am informed, some jobbers, to get, 
or to help a small capital, are in the habit of purchasing large lots of do- 
mestic cotton goods at eight, nine, and ten months without interest, and 
selling them for cash at the invoice price. To owe more than double 
one’s capital, would have been considered wild and adventurous beyond 
common prudence. ‘I'hat is, if he had $10,000 for capital, he might, 
with considerable prudence, owe for purchases $20,000. Within the last 
ten years, a firm failed in Boston owing over four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which commenced piece-goods trade with a doubtful property, esti- 
mated at only $30,000. In 1800, and many years since, there was no 
necessity, and indeed it would have been considered uncivil and disreputa- 
ble, to have watched stage-coaches and taverns to pick up a new cus- 
tomer ; but “dempora mutantur, et cum illis mutamur.”’ Competition in 
trade causes many annoyances, and some ill manners. Even the hand. 
bills of shopkeepers and artizans encumber the door-steps of dwelling- 
houses, sometimes are thrust under the door, and sometimes, by ringing 
the bell, put into the hands of servants. 

I recollect an incident which shows how the estimated value of money 
changes by circumstances; or rather, how lightly we can speak of a sum 
that was once mountainous. In Boston, in the fall of 1810 or 1811, when 
a great pressure for money existed, a merchant, who was involved in the 
general distress, chanced to say, that at that moment, it was his belief, 
there were in Boston one hundred individuals and firms together, who 
owed sixty thousand dollars each. A wise man, and no less than a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, standing by and hearing this, in his astonishment de- 
clared, that if any such there were, it was certain he was doomed to a 
failure and ruin. 

As to “ method in business,” if I had any, it was simply to increase my 
expenses only in proportion to my increase of property ; and in making en- 
gagements, to be sure that they were within my ability to perform. I never 
failed in business, and never suffered my note to lie over the days of grace, 
unpaid, more than three times in my life; and that was by not noticing the 
intervention of a sabbath, or some holiday. I must confess, however, that 
Ihave several times, in a great scarcity of money, paid for temporary loans 
more than legal interest, once 3 per cent for 30 days; which could be 
considered no more than proper, rather than my creditor should make 
the sacrifice, and I, perhaps, contribute to his failure. It would have 
been culpable in me to have done this, had I not known my resources, 
and had I not been sure that sacrifices of this kind would not continue. 
Had | believed or feared that bankruptcy would result, it would have been 
my duty to stop payment at once, that a better dividend be made to credit- 
ors. I obtained the money by my single note, the lender relying on my 
honor for the extra interest. In such cases and in like manner, by fair, 
open bargains, money ought to be obtained now, without a studied evasion 
of the law against usury, and the agency of a broker. Of all my cotem- 
poraries in trade, I am quite sure nine-tenths of them have failed. 

When I commenced trade in a country town, I retailed English chintz 
prints for seventy-five cents per yard, and the purchaser perhaps was & 
girl, who could get for a week’s service no more than fifty cents. Then, 
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no class of society was more to be pitied. The having such a new gown 
was apparently of as much consequence to her, as the building of a new 
barn could be toa farmer. The same class of girls now can get $1 75 to 
$2 00 per week, and purchase as good a gown of American manufacture 
for 15 to 20 cents per yard. 

During those forty-six years, I have had opportunities to see something 
of the various characters of men. I have found and dealt with many hon. 
est ones ; and with some so iniquitous, I hardly know what epithet to give 
them. I have known and suffered by several young men, who, to make 
money fast, started in the art of swindling and fraud. They soon became 
manacled for life. ‘They secreted their property to keep it from creditors, 
thoughtless, at the outset, of the embarrassing and dreadful consequences. 
Their characters are gone, the mark is put upon them, and they can no 
longer say, “there is none to make me afraid.” The property of one is 
perhaps entrusted to a friend; and under that man’s name, who has now 
become particeps criminis, he continues to do business. He is thus in 
bondage, and in turn, perhaps, gets swindled himself, the trustee becoming 
faithless or fails. Henceforth he can no longer walk forth, with the bold. 
ness of innocence, among the honest, busy men of commerce. Abashed 
at their glance, he holds his head low, and says to himself, My dishonesty 
has brought me to this. 

What can be thought of a debtor, who, having been indulged, very in- 
conveniently, many years beyond his promise, in the non-payment of his 
note, should refuse to pay yearly, that is, compound interest, because well 
aware that it could not be recovered by law? I have been obliged to 
yield to some such personages ; but I am happy to say the cases were not 
very numerous. Would you not say it was a small thing, and very indi- 
cative of the character of the man? Would you not have said that in such 
cases, you would have kept your hands in your pockets, and your eyes on 
him, until he left your premises? His conduct militates with what I am 
told is a maxim in law—* that no man shall profit by his own wrong.” 

Legislators do sometimes unintentionally aid the fraudulent. A State 
in New England abolished imprisonment for debt, and substituted the 
trustee process as an equivalent. The consequence is, the debtor contem- 
plating a fraud collects his claims, or gets them into negotiable notes, puts 
all his property in his pocket, and then bids defiance to his creditor, 
there being no imprisonment and no insolvent law. It seems to me 
that a wise legislator would make the law that the poor man may be libe- 
rated immediately on his oath of poverty ; and if he would not take the oath, 
nor pay the demand to the officer, nor assign his property for the benefit 
of all his creditors, he should be committed to close confinement. 

In these adversities of creditors, there is a glimmering of comfort in 
— It has become more fashionable for an unfortunate debtor, after 

aving been discharged for a proportion of his debt, and afterwards suc- 
ceeding in business, very conscientiously to advance and pay every cent 
of the balance, with interest. In this respect I have not been fortunate, 
because I belong to ancient days. I have lost by bad debts, I have no 
doubt, if interest was added, from $100,000 to $150,000, and never 
met with more than one of these conscientious debtors. He was dis- 
charged for 50 per cent of a debt of about $500, and afterwards volun- 
tarily paid 25 per cent more. He now appears to be in successful busi- 
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ness, and may sometime pay the remainder. But whether he will or not, 
I look on him with great favor. 

In my first calls on attornies for assistance in collecting debts, if I re- 
collect rightly, the country lawyer charged the Boston client nothing, the 
legal fees being his compensation ; while the Boston lawyer charged 
something, for the reason, as he said, because he did not, like the country 
lawyer, get travelling fees. Soon, however, the country lawyers charged 
the plaintiff 1 per cent on amount collected, as they alleged, for the risk 
in the custody and transmission. It proved to be a plant of rapid growth. 
It soon got up to 2} per cent ; and in some instances, when the sum hap- 

ned to be small and the transmission difficult, 3 per cent. But it is ob- 
servable that the transmission is generally by drafts, on which the ex- 
change is paid by the client; and here arises a question, Is the lawyer 
responsible for the goodness of this draft? In consequence of this progres. 
sion, the legal profession, I suppose, has become as crowded as that of 
trade. When the lawyer is admitted to the bar, I am told, he is required 
to make oath that he will be faithful to his client; but I am sure I have 
seen, in reversal of this, the practice of some to be faithful to himself. 
Who has not seen continuances in court? in all probability, because the 
interest of both the opposing attornies was promoted by them. 

Two incidents in my life, small and of little importance as they may 
appear to others, have, I believe, contributed much to my success in busi- 
ness. ‘They occurred in a small town in the county of Worcester, the 
first about the year 1784, 

It was customary at that time, and perhaps is now, in towns where thero 
is no market, for farmers, when they slaughter a calf or lamb, to distribute 
to neighbours a part of the carcass, and to have the same quantity return- 
ed when that neighbor chanced to kill a similar animal. Ona morning 
when my father was killing a calf, 1 was sent to Mr. W., about two miles 
distant, to see if he would take a quarter, in the customary way of ex- 
change. On my way I met his son John, going to school, and told him 
my errand to his father. “Oh,” said he, “my father does not want any, 
because he is killing a calf this morning, himself.” I thought that was 
sufficient, and returned and informed my father that Mr. W. did not want 
any. Sometime during the day Mr. W., on his way to Boston market, 
happened to call at my father’s house on some business, and being pre- 
sent, I heard my father say to him, “ [t seems you did not want any veal 
this morning.” ‘ Yes,” he answered, “I should have been glad to have 
received some, for | am now on my way to Boston with veal.” My father 
turned to me and said, “ H , did you not say that Mr. W. did not 
want any veal?” “ Yes, sir, because John told me his father was killing 
a calf and did not wantany.” Next time,’’said he, “do your crrand more 
faithfully, as I direct you.” I saw, at once, the consequence of not doing 
an errand well, and that, together with the manner and mildness of the 
reproof, made an unforgotten impression on my mind. It seemed a mys- 
tery, that misconduct of such magnitude should pass with so little ofa pun- 
ishment. Ever afterwards, when I had business of any importance to 
transact, I was admonished, by recollecting this occurrence, to do it faith- 
fully and thoroughly. 

In speaking of punishments, I remember it was, in those days, the 
maxim and practice to “spare not the rod ;” and how well adapted to such 
times was the master of a school that I was obliged to attend. He was 
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an Englishman; and because he was an excellent penman, and could 
teach reading and cyphering, he was considered by parents a paragon. 
He was passionate and tyrannical, and got even parents under such sub. 
jection that no one dared to complain of his abuse of their children. He 
always had by his desk a couple of saplings of birch or walnut, about six 
feet long. With these, for the most trifling things, he flogged a tenth part 
of the boys daily, and no parent, as I ever knew, disapproved of it. 

I do not forget that the lad John, whom I met going to school, became 
a police magistrate in the city of New York, and continued in office until 
the decline of health, or his decease. He was always remarkable for his 
innate gentlemanly manners and prepossessing address. 

The other incident occurred in my more advanced age, when I was 
about entering into business life. A son of Mr. M., a neighbor of my 
father’s, happened, with my myself, to be waiting fur a passage in the samo 
stage, he for Harvard College, and I for Boston. On the way the father, 
Mr. M., wished an errand done. It was committed to me, much to my 
surprise, judging that his son could do it as wellas I. ‘This excited my 
pride, and my reflection was, that somehow or other, I had got a character 
of trustworthiness, and if so, I ought to be ambitious to retain it. I re. 
solved and adopted this motto, semper fidelis. Thence I have had theso 
Mentors before me :— 


Do WHAT YOU UNDERTAKE THOROUGHLY. 
BE FAITHFUL IN ALL ACCEPTED TRUSTS. 


I am satisfied they have served me well threescore years. 

I have seen the captured army of Burgoyne, and the third revolution in 
France. Between these extremes what an epoch! What a field for the 
historian! Such, so abounding in extraordinary events, cannot, and pro- 
bably never will, be found in history. 

These reminiscences, Mr. Hunt, show some changes which time has 
wrought, and I offer them with some remarks for your Magazine, doubt- 
ing, nevertheless, whether they are adapted to its dignity and circulation. 
Of this you must be judge. A Boston Mercnant. 
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Art. VI.—COMMERCIAL CITIES OF EUROPE. 
No. IV.—LYONS. 


SITUATION OF LYONS—MEANS OF COMMUNICATION—IMPORTS—MANUFACTURES—CARRIAGES—CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS—PAINTED PAPER—VARNISH—IZINGLASS—ORCHILLA—SOFT SOAP—BEER AND LIQUORS— 
HATS—JEWELRY AND GOLD ORNAMENTS-~LEATHER--DYES--IRON FOUNDRIES—MACHINERY, ETC.— 
GOLD LACE, THREAD, ETC.--SILKS--COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS—BANK—INSU- 
RANCE—INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS—MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION—SCHOOLS. 

Ir is the purpose of the articles which we publish under the above title, 
to describe the great centres of the trade of Europe. This cannot well be 
done, unless we include in our sketches, as well those cities whose pro- 
ducts nourish commerce, as those which are especially engaged in the 
carrying trade. We shall not hesitate, therefore, to class under this head 
several cities whose reputation, like that of Lyons, depends rather upon 
their manufactures than their commerce. 

Lyons, the second city of France in political importance, in industry, 
and in population, is doubtless the first, in the extent of those manufac- 
tures which are its distinguishing characteristics, It is situated upon two 
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hills and a narrow plain, at the confluence of the Rhone and the Saone, 
in longitude 2° 29’ 9” East from Paris, latitude 45° 45' 58” North. It is 
distant 119 leagues S. S. E. from Paris, and 84 leagues N. W. from Mar- 
seilles. Its population is about 200,000. 

Means or Communication. Lyons, seated on two navigable rivers, 
which open to it a communication with the North of Europe, and with the 
Mediterranean, has become an immense entrepdt of the merchandise of 
the North and the South. It is the point where the principal routes meet, 
which connect Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Geneva, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Auvergne. ‘Two royal roads, of the second class, running from Paris 
to Switzerland, and the south of France, pass through the city. A rail. 
road, twelve leagues in Jength, connects it with the cities of Rive de Gier 
and Saint Etienne. Nothing is wanting to facilitate transportation to and 
from Lyons, by land, but a more direct route to Nantes and Bordeaux. 

To these means of communication, must be added the Rhone and the 
Saone, which, more than anything else, contribute to the commercial 
prosperity of the city. Provence, Languedoc, Bordeaux, Sardinia, Spain, 
and all the ports of the Mediterranean, send to it the greater part of their 
products by the Rhone. 

These rivers are navigated by steamboats, and by boats towed by horses 
and oxene Their navigation is, however, frequently interrupted by the 
want of water, and that of the Rhone by the formation, during southerly 
gales, of sand-banks at the mouth of the river. 

Imports. ‘The principal articles received at Lyons, for consumption 
and for re-export, are wines, brandy, liquors, oil, hemp, flax, soap, rice, 
salt, cotton, soda, rushes, coffee, indigo, sulphur, refined sugar, lead, mad- 
der, dye- woods, and crockery-ware of all kinds. From Switzerland, by 
the Rhone, come rafts of fir for building, fire-wood, wines, apples, stone, 
lime-stone, and bitumen, From the South, by the same river, come lead, 
soda, sugar, dye-wood, various manufactured articles, sulphur, sulphate of 
soda, and sand for the making of glass, clay for the brick-kilns, salt, 
madder, wines, brandy, and liquors. Between 60 and 70,000 kilograms 
of merchandise are transported to Lyons, upon this river, annually. 

By the Saone, and the canals connected with it, Lyons receives rafts of 
wood for house and ship-building and for fuel, bark for the tanneries, 
gypsum for the plaster factories, hay, straw, wheat, oats, iron, minerals, 
charcoal, bricks and tiles from Verdun and Thil, and fish from the lakes 
of Basse-Bresse. 

The amount of cotton annually arriving at Lyons, is 50,000 bales, of 
an average weight of 100 kilograms per bale. Of this amount, 6,000 
bales are sent to Switzerland; 24,000 to Alsace, and 20,000 go to supply 
the spinning-mills of Beaujolais. 

The exports of Lyons are the products of her manufactures, of the most 
important of which we are about to speak. 

Manuractures. The great source of the wealth of Lyons, is its man- 
ufacturing industry. Its principal manufactured products are silk goods, 
laces, hats, dyes, jewelry, cutlery, leather, carriages, glass, plaster, lime, 
beer, steamboats and sailing vessels, wrought metals, chemical products, 
Blue, varnish, liquors,.bonnets, painted paper, cotton prints, and bleached 
inens, 

Carriaces. Light carriages of all kinds are manufactured at Lyons 
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with great taste. Besides these, all the large diligences used on the 
roads to Strasburgh, Marseilles, Valence, Bordeaux, &c., are made here, 

Parntep Paper. Lyons has but three manufactories of painted paper, 
but their products are of the choicest kind. The principal markets of this 
article, are Provence, Italy, Piedmont, Switzerland, and Spain. 

Cuemicat Propucts. Three immense establishments are devoted to 
the manufacture of various acids, of ammonia, of sulphates of soda and of 
zinc, &c., &c. They consume large quantities of the copper pyrites of 
Chessy. From this mineral, which was formerly thought unproductive, 
sulphur is obtained, which is used in making sulphurous acid. Whenever 
the price of sulphur is high, this mineral, though by no means rich, is in 

at demand, 

The acids manufactured here compete, in the markets of Lyons, with 
the products of Marseilles and Paris. They are used by purifiers of oi), 
curriers, makers of mineral water, and printers of cloths, and in the dye. 
houses of Lyons and Saint Etienne, the glass-houses of Givors and Rive 
de Gier, and the paper-mills of Annonay. ‘These manufactures are con. 
stantly on the increase. 

Varnisu. All kinds of varnish are manufactured at Lyons, and, espe. 
cially, fine alcohol varnish, of which there is no manufactory in any other 
part of the kingdom. This article is used only at Lyons and in the neigh. 
boring departments, in Switzerland and in Piedmont. ‘The manufactures 
of varnish produce a value of 200,000 francs a year. 

Izinetass. This article is obtained at Lyons by the Italians, who em. 
ploy it in cookery ; the confectioners use it in making jellies. At Saint 
Etienne, it is employed in the preparation of ribbons; and at Lyons, in 
that of the most delicate silk stuffs, such as satin. ‘ 

Orcurmia. This city is almost the only place in France where orchilla 
is manufactured. A few factories have been established at Paris, but with 
little success, At Lyons, there are eight factories, producing annually 
about 525,000 kilograms, valued at 1,300,000 frances. 

But a small part of this is consumed in the dye-houses of the city. Al- 
most the whole is sent to the north and east of France, and to foreign 
markets. 

Sorr Soap. There are three manufactories of this article at Lyons, 
which produce an annual value of about 70,000 francs. 

Beer anv Liquors. The beer of Lyons has a high reputation. It is 
in great demand in all the southern cities of France. In 1836, the amount 
manufactured at the breweries within the city, was 27,000 hectolitres. 
Nearly an equal quantity was manufactured in the environs. 

About 30,000 hectolitres of liquors are annually made at Lyons. 

Harts. ‘Twenty large manufactories, and about a hundred smaller 
ones, are employed in the making of hats. This was always an important 
branch of industry at Lyons, and formerly, that city had a monopoly of the 
business. ‘The establishment of manufactories throughout Europe and 
America, and in several cities of France, however, has materially lessened 
the importance of this article in the industry of Lyons, where, at one peri- 
od, 10,000 hats are said to have been made daily. At the present time, 
about 400,000 are made in a year—240,000 in the larger factories, and 
160,000 in the smaller. 

Some exports of this article are effected to Switzerland, Piedmont, Sa- 
voy, and Spain, but these are not large. The rabbit furs employed in 
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this manufacture are obtained at Paris; the hare and chamois furs, at 
Frankfort and Leipzig. The materials of silk hats are prepared at Lyons. 
There are also manufactures of hats at Chalons, producing 25,000; at 
Saint Jean-de-!’Osne, 15,000; at Arnay, 2,500; at Romans, 40,000; and 
in the communes of Grigny and Mornant, near Lyons, producing, respec. 
tively, 30. 000 and 15.000 hats per annum, 

Jewetry anD Gotp Ornaments. ‘There are about fifty goldsmiths’ 
establishments at Lyons, the annual value of whose manufactures is over 
5,000,000 francs. ‘These products are sent into all the neighboring cities, 
tothe southern departments of the kingdom, to Savoy, Piedmont, Italy, 
Spain, &c. There are also fifteen jewelry establishments in the city, the 
value of whose products it is impossible to estimate. 

The manufacture of false jewelry.is also carried on to a great extent at 
Lyons ; more extensively, indeed, than in any other city of France, with 
the exception of Paris. Articles of this manufacture are exported to Spain, 
Egypt, the United States, the East Indies, and to all the colonies. Their 
annual value is about 6.000 000 frances, 

Learner. ‘The hides from the shambles of the city, and from Swit- 
zerland and Alsace, cow and calf skins from Franche-Comté and Burgun- 
dy, and skins from the South, are all manufactured at Lyons. ‘The annual 
value of the manufactures and trade is 4,000 000 frances. 

Dyes. Long before the manufacture of silks was undertaken at Lyons, 
the establishments of that city for the dying of woollens and thread, had 
obtained a wide reputation. Early in the fifteenth century, the dying of 
silks was commenced there by immigrants from Genoa, and other parts 
of Italy. In a short time, this branch of industry attained so great a ce- 
lebrity, that manufactured silks were sent from all quarters to Lyons, to be 
dyed. ‘The sale of these silks at Lyons, and their re-exportation, how. 
ever, were found greatly to impede the progress of the silk factories re. 
cently established in the city. ‘The export of dyed silks was therefore 
prohibited. But, in spite of this prohibition, and of the number of dye. 
houses established elsewhere, in consequence of it, this branch of industry 
still progressed. [n 1501, the dye-houses had obtained so prominent a 
place among the manufactories of the city, that corporate rights were be. 
stowed upon them. In 1548, at the entrance of Henry IU. into Lyons, 
their number was 509. 

Until about the year 1780, the art of dying was guided merely by prac- 
tice and routine. At that time, it attracted the notice of chemists, and, by 
the aid of science, it made wonderful progress. Since then, the art of dy- 
ing silk fabrics, thread, chain, &c., with various shades and colors, has 
been discovered ; madder, a home product, has been substituted for cochi- 
neal, in dying scarlet; an extract from chesnut-wood has taken the place 
of gall-nuts; and Mogadore gum that of gum Arabic, for dying black ; and 
various other valuable improvements have been made. 

Of course this manufacture is intimately connected with that of silks, 
following it in all the phases of its prosperity. 

There are several distinct establishments at Lyons for coloring thread, 
About 3,000 bales of cotton, also, are annually dyed there, though only 
in blue. 

Iron Founpries. There are six principal iron foundries at Lyons. 
They cast wine and oil presses, wheels for wagons, mills, &c., cog-wheels, 
railings for balconies, seats, &c., &c. This branch of industry, estab. 
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lished about twenty-five years ago, has been rapidly increasing ever since, 
The cost of the iron (which is obtained in Burgundy) is about 25 francs 
the 100 kilograms. Its average price, when manufactured, is 55 francs 
the 100 kilograms. In 1838, the amount manufactured was 3,000,000 
kilograms. 

Mecuanics. The various branches of Lyonnaise industry naturally 
foster the growth of the mechanical arts. The point where the two rivers 
meet, and the railroad to Saint Etienne terminates, is covered with work. 
shops. ‘The place is convenient for obtaining fuel and raw materials, and 
for the shipping of the heavier products of this industry. Here are to be 
found manufactories of articles of husbandry, (in which new inventions oc. 
cur almost daily,) of steam-mills, engines, &c., of plaster and chemical 
products, a gas-factory, from which the greater part of the city is lighted, 
and, most important, numerous metallurgic establishments. 

Gouip Lacs, Tureap, etc. ‘The manufacture of these articles at Ly. 
ons is very extensive, though its importance has declined within the last 
fifty years, in consequence of the competition of Vienna, Aleppo, and Da. 
mascus. In France, only Lyons, Paris, and Bordeaux, are engaged in 
this manufacture. Its products are gold and silver lace, gauze, thread, 
church ornaments, military equipments, embroidery for court dresses, 
spangles, theatrical costumes, stuffs for the East, gilded furniture, &c. 
These articles are exported to the East, to New Orleans, &c. They fol. 
low the changes of the silk trade. About 400 workmen are employed in 
their manufacture. 

Sirxs. The manufacture of silk stuffs was established at Lyons in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, by Italians, whom the struggles between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines had driven from their native country, 
It was fostered by Louis XI., Francis IL., and Henry IV., and, for the last 
two centuries, has been the leading branch of the industry of the city. It 
has, however, experienced many and violent revulsions, from the changes 
in the political relations and commercial system of the kingdom. At the 
most active periods during the last 30 years, it has kept in motion 25,000 
looms within the city, and has furnished labor to 60,000, and support to 
120,000 citizens. Some idea ofthe value produced may be derived from 
the fact, that each loom produces about 2,500 francs a year. In 1836 and 
1837, the great cbmmercial revulsion reduced the number of looms in Ly- 
ons, and its neighborhood, from 50,000 to 15,000. At that time, large 
numbers of the workmen emigrated, and the streets of the city were filled 
with mendicants—35,000 individuals applied to the Bureau of Public 
Charity for assistance. 

About one-third of the silk consumed in the manufactures of Lyons, is 
imported from abroad ; the remainder is indigenous. 

Not more than a sixth of the products of the silk manufactures of Lyons 
is consumed in the kingdom. Five-sixths are exported to Italy, Spain, 
England, and, above all, to America. 

The exports of Lyons’ silks, in 1835, were valued at 122,000,000 francs ; 
the amount sold for consumption within the kingdom, was 20,000,000 
francs ; making the total value of the silk manufactures of the city, for that 

.year, 142,000,000 francs. The value of silks exported from all other parts 
,of France, during that year, was 63,000,000 francs ; showing that two- 
thirds of the exports of this article from the whole kingdom, go from 
J.vons. 
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The manufactures of silks at Lyons are in the hands of about 500 man- 
ufacturers. The weavers work at the loom from 16 to 18 hours a day for 
a bare subsistence. 

Commerciat anv InpustriaL Instirutions. Lyons possesses a tri- 
bunal and chamber of commerce, a conseil de prud’hommes, established 
to decide disputes between the masters and workmen in the factories, a 
bureau of the principal receipts of the customs, and bonded warehouses for 
colonial products, for foreign articles coming from the ports of the ocean 
and the Mediterranean, and for salt. 

Bank. A public bank, called the Bank of Lyons, was established in 
1836, with a capital of 2,000,000 francs, divided into shares of 1,000 
francs each. 

Insurance. ‘There are at Lyons several insurance companies, which 
take risks upon lives and against fire. A large amount of merchandise is 
insured in its passage over the rivers, upon principles of mutual insurance. 

InpustriaL Corrorations. ‘I'he revolution destroyed various in- 
dustrial corporations, which have since been re-established. These are 
weighers of hay, cutters and carriers of wood, measurers of grain and char- 
coal, dischargers and towers of boats. ‘Their privileges are conferred by 
the municipal authorities. ‘Towers are allowed from 50 to 100 francs a 
boat, according to the state of the water. 

Means or Transportation. Diligences or other carriages leave Ly- 
ons daily, for Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Strasburg and intermediate 
points, Switzerland, Piedmont, and other parts of Italy. Steamboats, also, 
leave every day for Chalons, Dijon, and Avignon. ‘These last make the 
passage from Lyons to Avignon in twelve hours ; enabling passengers to 
arrive at Marseilles the next day. 

Scnoots. ‘The Ecole la Martiniére was recently founded by the bounty 
of Major General Martin, a citizen of Lyons, who died in the United 
States. 220 scholars, between the ages of 10 and 14, are admitted there, 
where they are instructed in the simpler branches of school learning, and 
in chemistry and design, in their application to manufactures and ma- 
chinery. A museum of machines, bestowed by the late Mr. Eynard, con. 
tributes greatly to the progress of the pupils, who are taught, not to copy 
machines, but to design them. ‘T’o encourage emulation among the schol- 
ars, pecuniary rewards are bestowed monthly upon the most deserving. 

The object of this institution is to prepare its scholars to become intelli- 
gent workmen, in the various manufactories of the city. It is believed to 
stand foremost among the institutions of France, established for the in- 
struction of the people. It is worthy of remark, that Genera] Martin was 
himself a child of the people, and did not enjoy those advantages of early 
education which his muniticence has secured to his young countrymen. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts, or de Saint Pierre, was founded under the 
empire, and is maintained at the expense of the city. 150 scholars are 
instructed here in the fine arts. The object of the institution is to fit its 
pupils to become designers in the silk factories. Its success has been 
very great. 
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Maury’s Wind and Current Charc. 


Art. VIL—MAURY’S WIND AND CURRENT CHART. 


DRAWN BY LIEUT. WILLIAM B. WHITING, U. S. N. 


Tuts elegant and useful work relates to the North Atlantic, and is com. 
prised in eight large sheets. 

The tracks of a great number of vessels, crossing the ocean in various 
directions and at different seasons, are projected in such a manner as to 
show at a glance the force, set, and strength of the winds and currents 
daily encountered by each. ‘These results are presented in such a shape, 
that the navigator tells at a glance bow the prevailing winds are in any 
part of the ocean. In fact the chart is so arranged, that each navigator 
who uses it has the benefit of the combined experience of all the naviga. 
tors who have been bound on the same voyage before him. Old seamen, 
who have examined these charts, pronounce them to be the most valu. 
able contributions of the age to Navigation. 

It is Lieut. Maury’s intention to prepare similar charts for all parts of 
the three great oceans, and he calls upon navigators generally to assist 
him in this most important undertaking by furnishing him with abstracts 
of their logs, wherever bound. 

To secure their co-operation, he appeals to the well-known public spirit, 
enterprise, and intelligence of American ship-owners and masters, and 
liberally offers to furnish the blank abstracts with the requisite forms, and 
to present every navigator with a copy of his splendid chart, who will re. 
turn to him through the mail, or other means, at Washington, those forms 
properly filled up. ‘They are easily kept; they do not require any trou- 
ble beyond that of writing, in the appropriate column, the position of the 
ship every day, with a general account of the prevailing winds and cur- 

rents daily encountered. 

We have been furnished with the following sailing directions, to accom. 
pany sheets 1, 2, and 3, which extend from 40° N, to the Equator. 

‘The chart ahow s, in the most conclusive manner, that the usual route 
of vessels bound south of the Equator from the United States, is too far to 
the eastward. The distance by this route, called hereafter the oLp rovrE, 
is nearly a thousand miles greater than it is by the Great Circle, or new 
route. ‘The winds by the old route are also more bafiling and variable 
than they are by the new. The latter, therefore, has in its favor, less 
distance and better winds. 

The experience of the numerous navigators, whose tracks are laid off 
on the chart, shows conclusively that the best route, which, as a general 
rule, a vessel intending to cross the Equator can take, is to cross the pa- 
rallel of 20° N. between 45° and 48° W., and thence to strike the Equa- 
tor anywhere between 30° and 34° W. It is clearly established, that the 
average passage to Rio from that parallel between these meridians is 
about 22 days. 

How long will it take a vessel from Boston, New York, the Capes of 
the Delaware or Virginia, to reach the parallel of 20° betw een the meri- 
dians of 45° and 48° W? Fifteen days are supposed to be a liberal al- 
lowance. Thus it seems probable that vessels, by taking the new roule, 
may bring down the average passage to Rio from more than Sifty to less 
than forty days. 

Besides the greater distance, the chief difficulty encountered along 
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the old route was west of 28°, between the parallels of 3° and 10° N. 
Here, at all seasons of the year, vessels are liable to calms, light variable 
winds, and squalls; whereas the new route passes through no such re- 
gion. ‘The chart shows that the prevailing winds west of 30°, between 
the same parallels, are generally good steady working breezes between 
N. and E. 

The fear of encountering, along this part of the new route, strong wester- 
ly currents, is not authorized by the chart. Neither are the currents 
which it exhibits south of the Line, sufficient to deter any tolerable sailer 
of the present day from crossing west of 30°. There is no danger of 
drifting to leeward. On the contrary, the Rio sheet shows that, nine times 
out of ten, the winds are sufficiently favorable to enable vessels from 32° 
on the Equator to clear Cape St. Rogue. 

But suppose that now and then a vessel, after crossing so far to the west. 
ward, should have to tack off shore, the distance has been shortened, and 
it is better to contend against head winds than to endure the calms of the 
old route. 

Vessels from the Capes of Virginia intending to try the new route, are 
recommended to pass to the westward of Bermuda when the winds will 
allow, which is six times out of seven, without tacking; and all vessels 
should aim to keep rather to the eastward of the Great Circle, marked on 
the chart from Néw York, at least until they cross the parallel of 20° N. 
From this place make the best of your way towards 32° on the Equator, 
being content to cross it anywhere between 30° and 34°. 

Navigators disposed to assist in perfecting these charts by furnishing 
abstracts of their logs, are requested to apply to Capt. R. B. Forbes, of 
Boston; Messrs. E. & G. W. Blunt, New York; or to Lieut. Maury, 
National Observatory, Washington ; who will furnish the charts and the 
necessary forms and instructions, gratis. 


en 


Art. VIL.—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NUMBER IX 
BANGOR: THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Bancor, one of the cities of Maine, is situated on the Penobscot River, 
at the head of its navigation, in latitude 44°, longitude 68°. It was, for 
a long time, of slow growth, comparatively almost stationary ; yet, of late 
years, it appears to have received an impetus, and is becoming a place of 
some importance. In 1769, the first settler reared his cottage ; in 1772, 
we find that the population, entire, consisted of twelve families; and, in 
the year 1773, it was incorporated, with 20,000 acres of land attached as 
its property. From this vast area of property incorporated, its founders 
must have been greatly deluded by the flattering prospect of a large and 
extensive city. In 1790, the population was 169; in 1800, 279 ; in 1810, 
850; in 1820, 1,221; in 1830, 2,868; in 1840, 8,627. Thus increasing, 
in ten years, more than treble its amount of inhabitants, and at a ratio of 80 
per cent for every five years, which, at the same rate, would make Bangor 
now (1848) contain a population of upwards of 18,000. This rapid increase 
is owing to the extensive speculations that are going on in land. ‘The bridge 
over the Penobscot River is 1,330 feet in length, and built at an immense 
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cost. Penobscot River, as far as the town of Bangor. will admit vessels of 
300 and 400 tons burthen. ‘There were, inthe year 1840, 6,800 vessels of 
every description, including all the intermediate sizes from the ship to the 
raft, employed in the trade of Bangor. The ship-building was estimated, 
in 1840, at $51,300, since which time it has rapidly increased ; and the 
value of the lumber trade, which is carried on to a great extent, amounted 
in the same year to $305,500. 

For the following tabular statement of the lumber trade of Maine, com. 
piled from the returns of the Deputy Surveyors, in the office of the Sur. 
veyor-General at Bangor, we are indebted to Samuel Harris, Esq., of that 
place, who prepared it expressly for the Merchants’ Magazine. The in. 
formation it contains must be interesting to all concerned in the lumber 
business, one of the most important industria] and commercial interests of 
the State, and to which Bangor is largely indebted for its present pros. 
perity. It cost Mr. Harris a month’s labor. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE RETURNS OF THE DEPUTY SURVEYORS TO THE OFFICE OF THE SURVEYOR- 
GENERAL AT BANGOR, ME. 


Boards, Plank, Timber. 
Years. Joist, and Dims. Ranging. Tons, 40ths. Surveyors General 
i sithetasnspeensan 37,987,052 40,987 13,025 35 Thomas F’. Hatch 
} Ree 45,442,566 305,022 5,480 29 Samuel Hudson. 
Pcs initicseds sue 25,624,718 91,152 2,180 29 “ 
DD hein cseecencceus 73,416,065 233,008 10,082 18 s 
eee 46,619,921 RE 13,928... Joseph Chase. 
et tanita 64,720,008 36,607 2.413 37 ” 
De bisbiscttaesisginse 85,392,177 230,278 4,460 3 Nathaniel Hatch. 
Se iisicditidericabe 89,806,630 206,023 6,002 35 G. L. Boyenton. 
ee icctacitennainonnn 71,726,622 182,547 5,576 14 st 
Rs cts stnewekahss 77,091,793 140,016 4,269 ... M. Fisher. 
ere 111,317,201 528,928 4,153 37 G. L. Boyenton. 
FO43...............000 113,798,619 249,490 4,488 8 3 
Di kccassscinshaess 121,130,974 261.969 4,646 14 “8 
CO 248.092 4,587 7 “ 
ES ul cibbied chiesks 140,085,012 163,688 5,426 29 Nathaniel Pierce. 
SS 191,136,272 237,805 S210 67 " 
oT | SE eee 1,466,984,367 3,155,814 96,632 22 
THE ABOVE LUMBER SURVEYED BY SUNDRY PERSONS, AS FOLLOW: 
Boards, Plank, Timber. 

Surveyors. Joist and Dims. Ranging. Tons. 40ths. 
re 157,315,114 56,935 2261 07 
isin 5 tnuck caden ti akeowabaisshek 139,665,710 72,303 1,871 24 
PI koi akbs cacsisscccpebecs ice 127,758,744 492,107 21,090 32 
ian koa cckadenteaventecbvaiceics 124,800,735 3,802 119 20 
PI sadikcsvnecreniemigndiinse’ 32,214,865 181,444 3,540 23 
PR cis cisptiieesiebhireneiseees 90,018,148 10,059 685 09 
PURE! yc ouiioh x scutnnGptinedssiseces 80,494,257 107,248 2,687 19 
Me MIE. sx chisisidsbuses aparece ciecine 56,124,397 628,842 20,627 25 
Be a tii cecindicnsh Wtknsevsien' 96,920,442 348,326 11,191 27 
SE NIN indo icceeeinenenapmaasninnds 60,548,523 259,697 10,217 26 
I . ciisdicdcrnnasapachitoncce 67,054,583 99,507 1,412 2 
INET cchctciaces yo wannaaibes <avaseh one 63,132,460 350,424 1,725 38 
RE eS reer ae 26,990,030 3,638 46 il 
Py INI 5 5 ace cnidabask <sudnonssnas 1,527,214 93,645 818 09 
ais ch dens $09 0 én DNcaidswhe skin BRDU ..2 diigo ptiapaea. a9 
Fe i nicnrbiiinncepisanasivewes 5.580,675 17,655 925 34 
et Ie: cs ace dud avasackssesne 12,777,044 So vr asesnnts sas 
a os sii oua pncag consccasseende’ Deere) idiwons qinieees 6 ‘ve 
Dee WO se kessck oe csi ceinecee 27,687,009 6,630 4 09 
By NI iss cnduisicimmipdtarsipanins RN lille al eatin ws 
Fo MII, vxsintinhiiithiesen’ wtinkas 1,211,819 17 04 


ttt el a” 1,179,808,871 2,734,136 78,542 39 
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Boards, Plank, Timber. 
f Surveyors. Joist and Dims. Ranging. Tons. 40ths, 
¢ G. W. Washburn .............0eseeeee Oc cg 5 RT EIS oésveoe We 
ik Cag etre ee eee eee 10,089,094 aac senss.e seedste! deg 
' Wh a Aeiiiisitinss eseiecoiaee : 7,551,400 12,970 88 31 
, J, WetetOlnoi 5 ciks-cs os nnivesecccccoce 12,690,040 pevniiiies wie. aie 
eee es eer re ES eer eel ee eae 






Pe CaGehticiscueiebets. sase 30,732,827 
S. W. Farber...... ae ERS ape 91,191 PLC TRA RR Pra 



















a OOS SES SAR HEE ET OR Se 7,908,361 ee ee 
FFE, PPR ica vececessses hee Re Raat ean rete: scwexts 
H. P. Blood.......... LAS AA 798,634 TE POE I a aa Ben 
ore tick Sbahaas sac arene 8.196495 ssn... cece ame a ota 
ree wo aes cdaveancssge ses 15,108,370 7,036 37 19 ; 
pS Ee eee 12,254,509 14,721 79 «16 i 
Be I aik esisecedciisnese em ibgedeeny tas : 
PR 2,662,447 Ek ee i i 
By Ud: SII <0 cane canoncnsravens 9,477,984 19,244 344 03 i 
Eee co ss... cl, SS 24,518,119 36,965 934 04 i 
EB ive o iis as Siaavnessds se 23,468,543 130,133 6,626 Ol 4 
ay Se ett ens 61,357,824 5,173 233 37 i 
By, a hliiis « tritesscennseens 6,325,200 15,721 255 08 Be 
ab ty aly le oie 241,046,335 284,902 9,050 16 H 
Bonrds, Plank, Timber. oe 
Surveyors. Joist and Dims. Ranging. Tons. 40ths. Ai 
5: ORE ss peed 2,059,000 839 137 26 ae 
D.C. Quinby............. iden ciaasiins 761,(000 14,641 352 22 by 
Be es. Judd seecnesecone 4,076,391 23,276 4,241 02 % 
4 i titecema eRe 12,040,179 19,365 48 37 
A. Bradbury......0......6 Sead iie oa 774,000 A See te 3 Fa ut 
Miso iacisiiv ecbeiccce 105,359 10,516 462 04 i 
ahs ai pits cis. cesevsse 36,000 510 22 34 a 
TI, ee 637,308 255 303 Lk 1 
8 ea a et iaalin haggle ete was Ht 
B. Bourne..... Sikaca ad ban Dig inlined 9,667 ,253 47.970 1,660 03 i} 
Wes IS Soba TAGs cis clvneds SeeeeTe lua W5@  ... 4 
8. E. Robinson ..... TORT ey oe 1,082,586 ia tials 611 35 
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In the vicinity, there is a vast quantity of slate and iron ore—the 
slate being said to be superior to that imported from Wales, and is there 
used extensively in the covering of houses. In 1840, there were 9 com- 
mercial and commission houses for foreign trade, with a capital of $98,500 ; 
134 retail stores, with a capital of $318,500 ; and manufacturing business to 
the amount of $901,800. ‘Thus we see that the total amount of capital 
employed in the lumber trade, ship-building, and every variety of store, 
tanufactures, a&c., &c., amounts to $875,600, which is a very small 
amount of capital for the number of inhabitants it contains, and for a city 
so long founded. Bangor likewise contains banks, printing-offices, mills, 
and institutions of learning. It should be remarked that the famous Theo- 
logical Seminary is at this place. Whether it will continue to advance, 
since it appears to have started under such successful auspices, we can- 
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not determine. It labors, and must continue to labor, under several dis. 
advantages. About five months in the year, the Penobscot becomes fro. 
zen, und all the merchandise has to be transported by land, on sleds, from 
Frankfort, a distance of about twelve miles, there being no railroad from 
that place. The following table, furnished by Mr. Harris, shows the time 
of the opening of the Penobscot River in each year, from 1818 to 1847 ;— 


ICE LEFT THE PENOBSCOT. 

Months. Months. | Yenrs. Months, 
patisecctves’ Sa April 1 |1883.............6. April 21 
April 19/18 _ {ae ae 17 
. “ 18 be “ 1 
15 ‘ ° 
10 March 21 

17) 18 April 

l " “ 

11 | 183: March 2I 
5 Reikscnseideukene » } “« 699 
2 pitiimesivenbes DP EE csibetecsnenses April 23 


Another disadvantage is, its cold northern latitude, which forbids it 
from ever being eminent in agricultural pursuits, as the furmer would have 
to remain, from the long winter, in comparative idleness. There are 
other portions of the Union that offer so much greater inducements, that 
it can never receive an increase of population from emigration. — Its only 
chance of success seems to be in exporting their slate, and working their 
iron mines; and, even in these pursuits, it will encounter the formidable 
rivalship of other States, which abound in these minerals. Hundreds of 
cities, since the foundation of Bangor, have sprung up, and have become 
rich and populous ;—Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Mil- 
waukie, have risen in grandeur amidst the forests of ihe West, possessing 
every wealthy and intellectual advantage. Bangor, for the last few years, 
has been rapidly on the increase ; and, though sic cannot become a lead. 
ing town, she yet can widely extend her influence and population. 
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PARTNERSHIP—I. RIGHTS AND CAPACITIES OF PARTNERS—II. LIABILITIES OF PART- 
NERS—Il. EFFECTS OF A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Tue plan of Mr. Holcombe, in compiling this work,* has been, to furnish to 
his profession a digest of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and to embody in the abstract “of each decision, such a portion of the facts of the 
case and the reasoning of the court, as was necessary to its complete elucidation.” 
This plan has been ably and faithfully executed. 

Of the value of works like this to the lawyer,—of the vexation and drudgery, 
the labor of the hand and the labor of the eye, that he escapes by their assistance, 
this is not the place to speak. We shall say but a word of their use to the 
merchant. 


* A Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, from its Or- 
ganization to the Present Time. By James P. Ho1comze. 8vo., pp. 680. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: G. S. Appleton. 
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The great titles of the law at the present day are of a commercial character. 
The questions most frequently discussed and decided in the courts, arise between 
merchants in the ordinary routine of their business. Such are questions as to 
the rights and liabilities of parties to negotiable paper, the responsibilities of part- 
ners to each other and to third persons, the facts that constitute usury, the con- 
straction and application of policies of insurance, the circumstances under which 
principals are responsible for the acts of their agents, &c., &c. 

It is evident that a knowledge of the decisions of the highest court of the land 
upon most of these points, and of the general principles of justice upon which 
those decisions are based, must be of great use to the merchant. A doubt arises 
in the course of his daily transactions. He must decide and act immediately. 
The recollection of a judgment of court upon a similar case, or a knowledge of 
the rules of law that govern such cases, may save him from litigation, from loss 
of property, perhaps, of friends and reputation. And this knowledge, he may 
easily obtain in his moments of leisure. It requires no exorbitant outlay of time 
or labor. 

It is not our purpose to deny that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
We differ from the poet only in that we believe utter ignorance to be more dan- 
gerous still. 

We recommend this work to the perusal of our mercantile readers with confi- 
dence. They will find it “an abstract and brief chronicle” of the well weighed 
judgments of those acute and profound minds, whose labors in the science of the 
law have conferred continual honor upon our country during the past sixty years. 

As a specimen of the work, we extract for our pages the greater part of the 
decisions classed under the head of partnership. Most of the principles of this 
branch of Commercial Law, have been settled by the decisions of the English 
judges. The chief labor of the American Bench in regard to it, has been in ex- 
pounding and enlarging those principles “so as to meet the new exigencies and 
progressive enterprises of a widely extended international commerce.” 

Partnership is the association of persons, who combine their means to carry on 
a lawful business of which they are to divide the profits. The nature and amount 
of the contribution of each partner, the share of profit which each shall receive 
and of loss for which each shall be liable, the authority which each shall exercise 
in directing the affairs of the firm, the business in which they shall engage, the 
time during which the connection shall last,—all these things, so far as they re- 
late to the rights and duties of the partners between themselves, are matters of 
agreement, and are usually to be determined by the articles of partnership. 

But these articles have no control over the rights of other persons to whom 
they are unknown. By forming the partnership, the partners have given out to 
all the world that they confide in each other, and, for al] the purposes of their 
business, are willing to be responsible for the acts of each other. By this implied 
declaration, they are bound. Every one, therefore, during the continuance of the 
partnership, may safely deal with any member of the firm as if he were dealing 
with all. And, however fraudulently a partner may apply money or goods ob- 
tained from a third person, still, if they be obtained in the name of the partnership 
and within the scope of its business, and if the person from whom they are ob- 
tained be innocent of the fraud, the remaining partners must suffer the Joss. The 
principle of law upon which this doctrine is founded, is, that where one of two’ 
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innocent persons must suffer by the act of a third, it is just that he should suffer, 
who has been the occasion of confidence being placed in that third person. 

When the partnership is dissolved by the will of the partners, it is their busi- 
ness to give notice of the dissolution to all persons with whom they have previ- 
ously dealt. If they neglect this, they continue to be liable for each other’s acts, 
in the same manner and to the same extent, as during the actual existence of the 
partnership. 

The property of the partnership is primarily liable for the partnership debts, and 
the separate property of each partner for his individual debts. The surplus alone, 
remaining of each fund after the payment of its appropriate class of debts, can be 
applied upon the other class. 

These general views of the law of partnership are familiar to the reader. It 
seemed, however, not out of place to repeat them, as preliminary to our extracts 
from the work under consideration. 

I. RIGHTS AND CAPACITIES OF PARTNERS. 


1. One partner cannot bind the firm by a submission to arbitration. Karthaus 
v. Ferrer, 1 Peters 228. 

2. An assignment in the name of the partnership, for the benefit of its cred- 
itors, of the partnership effects, by the acting partner and the only one resident 
in this country, is valid. Harrison v. Sterry et als. 5 Cranch 289, 2 Cond. 260, 

3. It is a well-settled rule, though a very technical one, that one partner can- 
not bind his copartner by deed ; but it is equally well settled that he may dispose 
of the personal property of the concern. Anthony v. Buller, 13 Peters 423. 

4. The seal of one partner affixed to a deed with the assent of his copartner, 
will bind the firm. Jd. 

5. The funds of a partnership cannot be rightfully applied by one of the part- 
ners to the discharge of his own separate pre-existing debts, without the express 
or implied assent of the other parties ; and it inakes no difference in such a case, 
that the separate creditor had no knowledge at the time of the fact of the fund 
being partnership property. The act is an illegal conversion of the funds, and 
the separate creditor can have no better title to them than the partner himself had. 
One man cannot dispose of the property of another unless the latter has author- 
ized the act. Rogers v. Batchelor et al. 12 Peters 217. 

6. Whatever acts are done by any partner, in regard to partnership property or 
contracts, beyond the scope and objects of the partnership, must, in general, to 
bind the partnership, be derived from some further authority, express or implied, 
conferred upun such partner, beyond that resulting from his character as part- 
ner. Ib. 

7. The implied authority of each partner to dispose of the partnership funds, 
strictly and rightfully extends only to the business and transactions of the partner- 
ship itself; and any disposition of those funds by any partner beyond such pur- 
pose, is an excess of his authority as partner, and a misappropriation of those 
funds, for which the partner is responsible to the partnership ; though in the case 
of bona fide purchasers without notice for a valuable consideration, the partnership 
may be bound by the acts of one partner. Ib. 

8. If one partner write a letter in his own name to his creditor, referring to the 
concerns of the partnership, and his own private debts to those to whom the letter 
is addressed ; the letter not being written in the name of the firm, it cannot be 
presumed that the other partner had a knowledge of the contents of the letter, 
and sanctioned them. Unless some proof to this effect was given, the other part- 
ner ought not to be bound by the contents of the letter. Ib. 


Il, LIABILITIES OF PARTNERS. 


9. The authority of each partner to bind the firm by any engagement or con- 
tract within the scope of the partnership business, exists as well in the case of 
dormant, as of open and avowed partnership. And if the active partner has used 
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the name of the dormant partner to raise money ostensibly for the business, it, is 
not necessary for the creditor to show that it went to the use of the firm, in order 
tocharge the dormant partner. Winship et als. v. The Bank of the United, 
States, 5 Peters 529. 

10. If the particular terms of the articles of partnership are unknown to the 
public, they have a right to deal with the firm, in respect to its business, upon the 
general principles and presumptions of limited partnerships of a like nature ; and 
any special restrictions in the articles do not affect them. In such partnerships 
it is within the general authority of the partners to make and endorse notes, and 
to obtain advances and credits for the business and benefit of the firm; and if 
such was the general usage of trade, that authority must be presumed to exist ; 
but not to extend to transactions beyond the scope and objects of the copartner- 
ship. 1d. 

It. Partnerships for commercial purposes, for trading with the world, for 
buying and selling from and to a great number of individuals, are necessarily 
governed by many general principles which are known to the public; which sub- 
serve the purposes of justice; and which society is concerned in sustaining, 
One of them is, that a man who shares in the profit, although his name may not 
be in the firm, is responsible for all its debts. Another is, that a partner, certainly 
the acting partner, has power to transact the whole business of the firm, what- 
ever that may be; and consequently, to bind his partners in such transactions as 
entirely as himself. ‘This is a general power, essential to the well conducting of 
business, which is implied in the existence of a partnership. Ib. 

12, When a partnership is formed for a particular purpose, it is understood to 
be in itself a grant of power to the acting members of the company, to transact 
its business in the usual way. If that business be to buy and sell, then the indi- 
vidual buys and sells for the company ; and every person with whom he trades in 
the way of its business, has a right to consider him as the company, whoever 
may compose it. It is usual to buy and sell on credit; and if it be so, the partner 
who purchases on credit, in the name of the firm, must bind the firm. This ts a 
general is held out to the world, and to which the world has a right to 
trust. Id. 

13. The trading world, with whom the company is in perpetual intercourse, 
cannot individually examine the articles of partnership; but must trust to the gen- 
eral powers contained in all partnerships. The acting partners are identified 
with the company ; and have power to conduct its usual business in the usual 
way. This power is conferred by entering into the partnership, and is perhaps 
never to be found in the articles. If it is to be restrained, fair dealing requires 
that the restriction should be made known. ‘These stipulations may bind the 
partners, but ought not to affect those to whom they are unknown, and who trust 
to the general and well-established commercial law. 0. 

14. The responsibility of unavowed partners depends on the general principle 
of commercial law, not on the particular stipulations of the articles. And there 
is no difference between the responsibility of a dormant partner, and one whose 
name is in the articles. Jb. 

15. If promissory notes are offered for discount at a bank, in the usual course 
of the business of a partnership, by the partner intrusted to conduct the business 
of the partnership, and are discounted by the bank, and such discount was within 
the ordinary scope of such business ; the subsequent misapplication of the money, 
the holders not being parties or privy thereto or to the intention to misapply the 
money, would not deprive them of their right of action against the dormant part- 
hers in such a copartnership. Jb. 

16. Mr. Justice Baldwin dissented from the opinion of the court, and declared 
that he knew of no authority for saying that the mere existence of a partnership, 
composed of names not avowed or pledged to the public, makes them liable when 
discovered for any other contracts than those in which they have an interest, 
One who suffers his name to be used on paper, is liable as a partner, though there 
is in fact no existing partnership; but the man who does not suffer his name to 
be pledged is liable only by virtue of his interest. Ib. 
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17. A partnership debt is joint and several, and the claim of the creditor for 
satisfaction extends to the whole property of each member of the firm, as well as 
to their joint assets. Tucker v. Oxley, 5 Cranch 34, 2 Cond. 182. 8. P., Barry 
v. Foyles, 1 Peters 317. 

18. A joint debt may be proved under a separate commission in bankruptcy, 
and a full dividend received ; it is equity alove which can restrain a joint creditor 
from receiving his full dividend, until the joint effects are exhausted. Jb. 5 
Cranch 34. 

19. The interest of each partner in the partnership effects is his share of the 
surplus which may remain after satisfying the partnership creditors; and that 
surplus only is liable for the separate debts of such partner. United States y, 
Hack et als. 8 Peters 271. S. P., Harrison v. Sterry, 5 Cranch 289, 2 Cond. 260. 

20. It is well settled that if a bill of exchange be drawn by one partner in the 
name of the firm, or if a bill, drawn on the firm in their usual name and style, be 
accepted by one of the partners, all the partnership are bound. It results neces. 
sarily from the nature of the association, and the objects for which it is constituted, 
that each partner should possess the power to bind the whole partnership, when 
acting in the common name ; although the consent of the other partners should 
not be obtained. ‘Third persons are not bound to inquire whether the partner 
with whom they are dealing is contracting for the partnership or in reality for 
himself. Le Roy, Bayard & Co. v. Johnson, 2 Peters 186. 

21. Where, in the articles of partnership, no name was agreed upon, and the 
concern went into operation under the articles, the books being kept, and the 
bills and accounts relating to their transactions being made out at their ware- 
house, in the name of “ Hoffinan & Johnson ;” it cannot be qwestioned but that a 
name thus assumed, recognized, and publicly used, became the legitimate name 
and style of the firm; net less so, than if it had been adopted by the articles of 
partnership. 1b. 

22. Where a partner draws notes in the name of the firm payable to himself, 
and then endorses them toa third party fora personal and not a partnership 
consideration, the first endorsee, if he is aware of any fraud in their concoction, 
cannot maintain an action upon them against the firm. Smyth v. Strader et als. 
4 Howard 404. 

23. But a second endorsee who receives them before maturity, in the due 
course of business, and without any knowledge of the circumstances of their exe- 
cution, may recover upon them notwithstanding the frand. By forming a part- 
nership, the partners declare to the world that they are satisfied with the integrity 
and good faith of each other, and impliedly undertake to be responsible for what 
they shall do in the partnership concern. Jb. 


Ill, EFFECTS OF A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 


24. There is no doubt that the liability of a deceased copartner, as well as his 
interest in the profits of a concern, may by contract, be extended beyond his 
death ; but without such stipulation, even in the case of a copartnership fora 
term of years, it is clear that the concern is dissolved by death. Scholefield v. 
ne, 7 Peters 586. S. P., Burwell vy. Mandeville’s Executor, 2 How- 
ard 560. ‘ 

25. A testator may by his will provide for the continuance of a partnership after 
his death, and in making this provision he may bind his whole estate, or that 
portion of it only which is embarked in the business. Burwell vy. Mandeville’s 
Executor, 2 Howard 560. 

26. But the inconveniences arising from the former construction are so great, that 
nothing but the clearest indication of a positive intention on the part of the testator 
to make his general assets liable for debts contracted in the continuance of the 
trade after his death, can justify the court in adopting it. It might suspend, for 
an indefinite time, the settlement of his estate, and would indeed expose it te 
bankruptcy, by the unlimited power over it, which must be confided to his repre- 
sentative. Ib. 
27. But the executor of a deceased partner, although authorized by his will to 
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carry on the business after his death, cannot do so without incurring a personal 
responsibility towards fature creditors, 16. 

98. If one partner contracts with a third person, in the name of the firm, after 
dissolution, but that fact not made public or known by such third person, the law 
considers the contract as being made with the firm, and upon their credit. But 
if the partner deal with another in his individual name, and upon his sole respon- 
sibility. without even an allusion to the partnership, it was unimportant to that 
other to know that the partnership was dissolved; since he was dealing, not with 
the firm, and upon their credit, but with the individual with whom he was con- 
tracting, and upon his credit. Le Roy, Bayard & Co. v. Johnson, 2 Peters 186. 

29. Where a bill of exchange was drawn by A., after the dissolution of his 
partnership with B., and the proceeds of the bill went to pay, and did pay, the 
partnership debts of A. and B., which A. on the dissolution of the firm had assumed 
to pay: the holder of the bill after its dishonor can have no claim on B., in con- 
sequence of the particular appropriation of the proceeds of the bill. Ib. 199. 

30. One partner cannot alter the dissolution of the firm create a new cause of 
action against it, by the acknowledgment of a debt which has been barred by the 
statute of limitations. Bell v. Morrison, 1 Peters 373. 





LIABILITY OF RAILROAD CORPORATIONS—ACTION TO RECOVER DAMAGES FOR INJURIES 
RECEIVED BY A PASSENGER. 


In the Supreme Judicial Court, (Boston,) Massachusetts. Jacob Richardson 
vs. Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 

This action was brought to recover damages for an injury suflered in conse- 
quence of the-breaking down of a car upon the Boston and Lowell Railroad, and 
had been pending since Angust, 1843. ‘The declaration alleged carelessness and 
negligence on the part of the defendants in not providing safe, suitable, and proper 
axles and wheels, by means of which the car broke down, and the plaintiff was 
injured. 

On the Ist of January, 1840, the plaintiff took the morning train from Woburn 
to Boston, and when within a short distance of the city, the train running at full 
speed and turning a curve, the forward axle of the car in which the plaintiff was, 
broke, and the corner of the car dropped, and the motion became plunging, as if 
something was rooting up. The door in the side of the car flew open as the car 
dropped, and the plaintiff; who was standing in the channel, and opposite to the 
door, jumped out, and fell upon the frozen ground. When picked up he was in- 
sensible, and the blood was flowing from his ears, nose, and forehead. He re- 
mained unconscious many days ; was confined to his house six or eight weeks ; 
and was permanently injured by the entire deafness of one ear, loss of memory, 
and the power of concentrating his mind upon business, and by a general disorder 
of the nervous system, and decline of health. 

In conversation with an agent of the corporation a short time after the accident, 
the plaintiff said that he did not know that he had any claim on the corporation 
for Seisaaee: 

A part of the plaintiff’s case was, that the axle was not one of the best kind 
then in use, but was an old-fashioned rolled iron one, weakest where it should be 
strongest, and only strong where no great strength was required. 

Judge Wilde charged the jury, that the defendants, as carriers of passengers, 
were not to be held as insurers of safe carriage, as common carriers are; but 
they were bound to use the highest diligence, and if there occurred any accident 
from want of care or negligence, however slight, they would be liable; that the 
burden was on the plaintiff throughout to show negligence; that the jury must 
find preponderating evidence that there was negligence or want of care, or skill; 
that the plaintiff Jost no right of action by springing from the car if the danger 
was imminent, and caused alarm and fear, and the plaintiff had no time to reason 
and reflect upon the best course to pursue ; that is, if through the neglect of the 
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defendants the alarm and peril arose, a were liable for the damages that en. 
sued. Also, that if the plaintiff was not likely to know the law and the facts in 
relation to the accident, when he had the conversation with the agent of the de. 
fendants, then the plaintiff would not be estopped by his declaration to the agent, 
The jury were instructed to pass upon the question of neglect first, and if they 
found there was neglect, then to consider the question of damages. They dis. 
cussed the case six hours, and then agreed toa verdict for the plaintiff, and 
assessed the damages at $222 32. 

Notice was given of a motion for a new trial, upon the ground of insufficiency 
of damages. 

Rufus Choate and William H. Whitman for the plaintiff, and Charles G. 
Loring and B. R. Curtis for the defendants. 
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Tne state of the markets generally, as respects the internal trade of the United 
States, has, during the month, been satisfactory ; but a disturbing cause has man- 
ifested itself in the financial revulsion which has succeeded to the change of gov- 
ernment in Paris. There was nothing in the state of political affairs, peacefully as 
they progressed, to warrant the utter prostration of credit, which seemed to attend 
the movements of the Provisional Gcvernment. Unfortunately, however, vague 
fears, operating upon a mercurial population, destroyed the regular current of busi- 
ness, and the decrees of the government tended rather to enhance difficulties than 
to modify them. The foreign population quitted Paris in ludicrous haste, with- 
drawing capital while it diminished trade; at the same time the peculiar doc- 
trines enunciated by the Provisional Government tending to array the passions of 
the many against the possessors of property, naturally produced distrust, and made 
capitalists cautious. The decree of the government postponing all payments for 
some days had a most unfortunate effect, and when followed by a decree sus- 
pending the payments of the Bank of France, and making its notes a legal tender, 
the distress became great ; many of the most eminent bankers closed their places 
of business ; the acceptance of bills at 60 days was generally refused, and sales 
of produce sent to cover them almost impossible. In this state of affairs the usual 
avenues of remittance to France were cut off; all the property in the shape of 
produce that had been sent thither was, for the moment, valueless ; while large 
amounts of bills and reclamations came back upon leading houses in New York, 
causing several to suspend, and great distrust to be entertained of all such con- 
nections. The effect of this was to tighten the money market, by creating a de- 
mand for sterling bills and such foreign coins as ure suitable to remit to France. 
The amount of specie shipped in consequence was near $1,000,000, and the 
rates of bills and silver coins advanced as follows :— 
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RATES OF EXCHANGE IN NEW YORK. 
Sterling. Paris. Antwerp. Hamburgh. Bremen. Mex. dol. Five francs 
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This movement of specie served to straighten the money market, which, other- 
wise, was becoming more easy under the progress of the spring business. Specie 
flowed toward the seaboard, in payment of the debts due the city, as well as be- 
cause attracted by the high rates given for it. ‘The revulsion in England, and the 
extraordinary state of affairs in France, as well as in the chief cities of Europe, 
are just now adverse to the sale of American produce, while they indicate that 
large quantities of goods may be purchased at low prices for importation into this 
country. The stecks of goods are, however, fortunately large there, and the arm 
of the manufacturer is paralyzed equally with that of the trader; and until the 
production of goods is again resumed on the continent, it cannot be expected that 
United States produce will improve in price, notwithstanding the plethora of 
money in England. ‘The cotton trade, particularly, remains in a very depressed 
condition, and the effect which events in Europe are likely to have upon the pro- 
ductions of the present year is problematical. It is no doubt the case. that, ulti- 
mately, should the present political reforms be carried peaceably, both the produc- 
tion and consumption of all descriptions of goods. particularly cotton fabrics, will 
progress in a ratio greater than ever before known, far exceeding the most prolific 
growth of the raw material. The future demands of Europe for cotton must depend 
altogether upon the United States production. The quantity of cotton received 
from other quarters scarcely supplies the production of the goods sent back. This 
is a curious fact, and not sufficiently attended to in the details of the cotton trade. 
It may be illustrated in the following table, showing the number of bags consumed 
in Great Britain, whence derived, and the quantity and weight of goods sent back 
to each country :— 


Taken for Exported to each Yarn Total weight of Ditto 
consumption. country. — goods exported. equal to 
Bags. Yards, bs. Libs. Bags. 
United States.... 832,555 85,945,261 58,743 17,158,000 54,280 
BER Stet 67,791 111,016,155 48,038 19,578,038 62,000 
Egyptian.......... 53,009 9,139,104 73,862 2,695,862 7,702 
East Indies........ 178,443 183,255,678 20,020,294 71,374,000 203,926 
West Indies...... 10,210 22,584,320 626,926 5,806,926 16,004 








Total bags..... 1,142,008 411,940,418 20,827,863 116,612,826 343,912 

The consumption of cotton, the growth of all countries save the United States, 
was 309,453 bags, at an average weight of 356 lbs. per bag. The weight of the 
plain and dyed cottons and yarns alone sent back to the same countries, was equal 
to 289,632 bags of raw cotton. ‘I'hus, those cotton producing countries actually 
furnished but 19,800 bags of cotton for the consumption of all those countries 
which do not produce cotton. A great deal of discussion has been kept up about 
cotton from India, but it appears that England sends more cotton, in the shape of 
goods, to that quarter, by 14,000 bags, than she consumes thence. 
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The quantity of cotton imported from thuse countries, the quantity re-exported 
in the raw state to the continent, and the weight of goods sent to the cotton coun- 
tries, exported in bags, is as follows — 


Bales. Exported in goods 
Consumed. Exported. imported. in bugs. 
United States.....bags 832,555 111,625 870,278 54,220 
IR Scand) cide shuns ° 67,791 11,100 110,839 62,000 
Egypt........ giswiexs ot 53,009 2,150 20,670 7,702 
East Indies ............ 178,443 82,800 222,797 203,926 
West Indies........... 10,210 100 6,451 16,004 








Total bags............. 1,142,008 207,775 1,231,035 343,912 
**  Ibs........0...... 406,554,848 73,967,900 438,248,460 120,369,200 
The whole quantity of cotton imported from India to supply England and the con- 
tinent, exceeds but by 19.000 bags the cotton sent back thither from England 
alone. ‘That sent from Europe and the United States must make India a cotton 

importing country. 

It is a singular fact, that half the whole commerce of the United States and 
Great Britain, that is to say, of the two greatest commercial countries in the 
world, depends upon cotton; and that nearly all the increase, which, in the last 
quarter of a century, has taken place in their external trade, has corresponded only 
with the growth of trade in that great staple. This is indicated in the following 
figures, showing the declared value of cotton goods exported from England, with 
the value of all other exports at three periods, and also the vaiue of raw cotton 
exported from the United States, with the value of all other exports for ihe same 
years :— 

EXPORTS OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 






















ENGLAND. UNITED STATES. 


Value of cotton. All other exports. Value of cotton. All other exports. 
ee eee £17,638,165 — £19,543,170 26,575,311 29,124,682 
ees 24,632,058 28,736,514 71,284,925 35,631,755 
1846................ 23,600,693 25,679,042 51,739,643 47,560,133 


The year 1836 swelled all prices to an inordinate extent, but in England the 
quantity of goods exported has increased in a manner not only to compensate the 
fall in price, but to raise the aggregate value by £1,000,000, while al! other ex- 
ports have fallen £3,090.000 in value. In the United States the price of cotton 
has fallen prodigiously ; while, in 1846, the extra demand for farm produce began 
to swell the value of other exports. As compared with former years, the planting 
interest has been compelled to give a great deal more cotton of late for the same 
money, as follows :— 


Sea Island. Upland, Total exported. Value. 

Lbs. dbs. ubs. Dollars 
RESET aah 12,833,307 252,003,879 264,837,186 96,575,311 
1836..... oss eewene eee 8,544,419 415,086,888 423,631,307 71,224,925 
TB n56sc.5002 arises 9,339,625 863,516,371 872,905,996 51,739,643 


It is now the case that prices are very low, stocks of goods small, and circum- 
stances generally favorable for the cheap production of goods, and their consump- 
tion to a fair extent. Of late years, in Germany, cottons have been rapidly sup- 
planting the coarse linens of the country ; and, should liberal commercial legisla- 
tion succeed the present revolution, the means of the people to consume goods 
must be greatly enhanced. Should the united population of France and Germany, 
amounting to 70,000,000, consume cotton at the same average as in England 
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and the United States, viz: 25 yards per head per annum, the increased con- 
sumption will be equal to the whole quantity at present spun in Great Britain, 
and this increased demand must be supplied entirely from the fields of the South. 
All these are elements of an extraordinary demand for the raw material, but held 
in check by the political state of Europe. How far political changes may affect 
the operations of manufacturing industry, or modify the demand for goods, is pro- 
blematical. The opinion seems to be settling down in favor of little interruption to 
industrial pursuits; in which case, it may be expected that the supply of cotton 
will not equal the demand. The short supply last year raised prices to an inordi- 
nate extent; but those prices would to a greater extent have been obtained, but 
for the revulsion which grew out of the absorption of capital by railways. The 
consumption of cotton, it appears, was, in 1847 as compared with 1846, as fol- 


lows in England :— 
1846. 1847. 


Taken for consumption 598,260,000 439,277,720 
Waste in spinning 65,434,687 48,046,000 
Weight of yarn " 532,825,313 391,231,720 
Exported in yarn and goods 376,995,099 311,491,851 


Stocks and consumption................ Ibs. 155,830,214 79,839,869 


Under this operation, the amount to be drawn for is nearly as large as last year, 
the increased quantity compensating for the diminished price. The quantity taken 
by United States spinners has also increased very considerably, as follows :— 


UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION, SEPTEMBER TO APRIL Ist. 


1847. 1848. 
Stocks September Ist 97,216 197,604 
Receipts 1,429,360 1,617,302 


1,526,576 1,814,906 
664,031 902,470 


862,545 912,436 
Stock on hand April Ist.................006 ‘ 614,479 630,939 


Taken by spinners 248,066 281,497 


This is an increase of 33,000 bales, or 14 per cent. The low prices are now 
attracting the attention as well of spinners as speculators. Every element ofa 
large consumption appears now to be in operation, and it may be hoped that this 
great staple will yet realize a handsome profit to the planter. 

The quantity of goods taken of the makers in England, it appears, fell off one- 
_ half, or equal to 217,500 bales of raw cotton. This was ascribed, to a consider- 
able extent, to the fact that most small shopkeepers throughout the United King- 
dom, being involved in railway speculations, as the pressure increased, withdrew 
capital from their business to make good their shares; hence the stocks on the 
shelves of dealers are supposed small. The exports fell off equal to 180,000 
bales. The market, which had run very high, broke during the pressure and re- 
vulsion of October, particularly under the news brought by the Cambria to October 
4th. The course of the market since, may be seen in the following table of prices 
in New York, rates of sterling and freight, down to the present time :— 
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PRICES OF COTTON, STERLING BILLS, AND FREIGHT IN NEW YORK. 
Ord. a good Mid. a Mid. fair Fully faira Sterling. Freight 
Prem. 


Inferior. ordinary. middling. @ fair. fair. 
1030103 = allg = =L)fal2p = -12 al QF 3a l4 
10Zill ligall#? «612 al2g =: 123a134 
10$:11 Vigallg = =12 al24 1251134 
11 allg 119124 1282134 134.143 
10jallg 1142128 13 al4 
10gall liqall} 4 = 129.134 
1042108 WW yall4 124213 
992104 104.109 1) 92123 
Sta 8&4 Bh 94 10}a103 
Bga 94 10 allg 
Sta &f 94al04 
7a ig 84a 83 
ida 73 83a 9 
7 a 7} Raa 9 
74. 8 a 9 a 94 
74a 84 94a 9F 
7g. 8 9 ald 
7ja 23 94010 
Tha 73 Sga 94 
T#a 88 GZa 94 
€$1 74 8a 84 
64a 7 74: 8 a 84 
6a €} ‘ Tha 74 


The highest point appears to have been September 15th, when fair cottons 
touched 124 cents, now selling at 7. October 23d, the news by the Can- 
bria arrived, and the market, which had been heavy, gave way altogether. In the 
time corresponding to the above table last year, the price of fair cotton rose from 
10 to 134 cents, nearly reversing the course of things. With this falling market, 
however, the exports have greatly exceeded those of last year. They are from 


September Ist to April Ist, as follows :— 


Great Britain. France. NorthofEurope. Other parts. Total exports. 
437,870 140,461 33,028 55,672 664,031 
494,826 236,964 72,999 97,687 902,470 


aie a Po a oe he 
SSR Re ewmrhi- ae 


CO Oe eet ee ee 


SE ESP EE TEE Peer eee 
— se) 


om & 








Increase...bales 59,956 96,503 39,971 42,009 238,439 


A great difficulty has presented itself in the way of the practical working of the 
warehouse system here, in relation to the storage. The government has had cus- 
tody of the goods, charging storage, and placing them in localities where insv- 
rance could not be effected, because of the magnitude of the aggregate risks, as 
compared with the inadequate capital of the insurance offices. A change will 
probably be effected in this respect, by which private warehouses will be per- 
mitted, and the government abandon altogether the storage part of the business. 
As thus, a person owning a store may, by complying with certain requisitions 
of the government in relation to fastenings, and giving bonds for the safe keeping 
of the goods, receive bonded goods on storage, making his own bargain with the 
owner, the government having no concern in the matter. By this means, the com- 
petition in the storage business will reduce the rates to the lowest point, and the 
safety of the buildings, under prescribed regulations, be such as not only to enable 
the owner of goods to get insured, but at much less rates than in other stores. 
This is the case in England, in regard to the docks. The ordinary rate of in- 
surance in private warehouses is 374 cents per $100, and in docks, 74 a 124 cents 


per $100. 
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The facilities thus granted to commerce must inevitably tend vastly to increase 

















" the commerce of the country, more particularly that events in Europe in- 
. dicate the future comparative greatness of our glorious republic. When goods 
39 can be sent here on consignment, without risk and without government charge, ; 
-16 the stocks that now accumulate in the English warehouses will be transferred to 
: our own shores, at least so far as the supply of the American continents are con- 
‘16 cerned; and who shall limit their demand? The storage business will thus be- 
4 come important; and, as capital is attracted to it, we look to see in New York 
: enclosed docks, surrounded by warehouses, into and out of which goods may be 
8 craned directly to and from a ship’s hold, superior to any in the world; and, iu 4 
16 some of those in England, a vessel may be loaded with an assorted cargo in a day. ‘ 
~ The operation of the ad valorem duties, in connection with the warehouse system, 4 
16 is operating very beneficially for the business of the Union, as well as for New 
8 York. The warehouse system has now been in operation one year and nine 4 
8 4 


months, and, like all changes in the mode of transacting business, even when 











greatly for the better, is adopted slowly by merchants. Even the stupendous 4 
16 warehouse operations of Great Britain, now so necessary to her existence, were | 
> at first regarded with distrust by her merchants, who did not recognize the utility | 
16 of the system for near 20 years of its operation. It was first adopted, in regard to i 
. certain articles in London, in 1803; but was not so in respect to all the great } 
4 ports, until 1827. It was first extended to Ireland in 1824, and the present almost | 
" perfect system was the result of experience. The magnitude of the business | 
_ transacted in bond, and its importance to the commercial world, is developed in a , 

t 


single fact, among a multitude contained in the able report of D. P. Barhydt, Esq., 
who was sent by the Secretary of the Treasury to Europe, to examine into the { 
operation of the warehouses in Western Europe. In his report he states the value 
of merchandise in bond in Great Britain at $387,200,000 ; and in London alone, A 

at $40,000,000. When we reflect that this large amount is equal to the importa- | 







tion of three whole years in the United States, we arrive at an approximate idea 
of the stupendous commercial capital of Great Britain, as well as the facilities 
which such an immense stock of foreign goods affords to the merchants and deal- 
ers. The surplus produce of all the commercial countries of the world accumu- i 
lates in the warehouses of England, and can there, at all times, be purchased in 1 
any quantities, and at prices frequently less than at the country of their growth. 
The commerce of the United States has never enjoyed any such facilities ; but ; 
under the comprehensive plan in which the present head of the department has i 
organized warehousing, a great benefit is likely to result to the Union. At the 
close of the first year, the quantities of goods remaining in bond were as 
follows :— j i 

GOODS REMAINING IN WAREHOUSE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1847. i 
















) UO iii kids | SCTE TESA NMEA iinviivcccicccerccans. 18,7 

Wit Mii iveiciadsceiseusibcee 1,873,254 | Portland............+s.seseeeeeeeees 52,222 

| Philadelphia...............0.0...... 509,365 | Other Places............0..00see008 93,570 ° | 

DIN aid dice ci vsttaciveds 128,184 —— 4 
Sduvdeeseddkesctagsecs SER BIGt Total weet. .c......cc0csceecvee $3,618,758 
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The duties due on these goods amounted to $1,264,624, or 34.9 per cent. The 
range of duty on goods warehoused is, therefore, high; but the year was one of 
good general business, and the merchandise that arrived passed readily into con- 
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sumption. It is to be remembered, that the exclusive nature of our tariffs here. 
tofore has driven from our ports all goods except those which were directly in de- 
mand for consumption, and the ready sale for that purpose would promptly re-im- 
burse the importer for the duties paid under such system. No commission mer. 
chant, even of considerable means, could receive large consignments from abroad 
on sale. A very large capital would be absorbed for duties. In England, this is 
otherwise. A single commission merchant, of but moderate capital, will frequently 
have on hand a stock of more than £1,000,000 value, stored in bond. This has 
not to be paid for until entered for consumption, or it may be exported. 

In the present state of Europe, a few days are sufficient for a great change in 
the face of affairs, and the arrival of every packet affords new indications of the 
march of events. The arrival of the Sarah Sands brought dates down to April 
3d, and the Acadia five days later, and the accounts were far from satisfactory. 
Throughout Europe, the danger of war was imminent, causing increased alarms 
to holders of property, checking the circulation of property, and promoting the mi- 
gration of capital. In Paris, the state of financial affairs was deplorable. The 
Provisional Government had followed up its decree suspending the Bank of France 
with one suspending the payments of all others, and had demanded a loan of 
60,000,000 francs of the bank. Its financial difficulties were very great, and en- 
hanced by the conduct of the radical members of the government, through whose 
agency the elections for the constituent assembly had been postponed to the 
of April, with the view to prolong the anarchical rule of the Paris mob. All trade 
was paralyzed, and the shipments hence to France have entirely ceased since the 
news. In England, the state of affairs was more satisfactory. Large investments 
in the funds had been made on continental account, which sustained the funds. 
Money was abundant at 34 a 4 per cent, the bullion in bank again increased, and 
the quarterly returns of revenue more satisfactory. The manufacturing districts 
were much affected by the state of the markets in Europe ; and in Manchester, for 
the week ending with the 22d, the state of the mills was, as compared with the 
previous week, as follows :—* Two cotton mills, previously working full time with 
a fall complement of hands, are now working short time ; three more are work- 
ing with a portion of hands employed ; and two less are stopped altogether. Of 
the hands in the cotton mills, there are 1,416 more working on short time ; 585 
less on full time; 731 less out of employment.” Cotton was steady under con- 
siderable arrivals from the United States, as well as many cargoes turned off 
from France. 





NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


In the “ Halifax Nova Scotian,” of the 29th of January, 1848, we have met with 
selections from a late treatise on the fisheries of the United States, France and England, 
at Newfoundland. The author is Mr. Patrick Morris, a resident of St. John’s, and well 
acquainted with his subject. He informs his readers that the French have 25,000 men 
engaged in the fisheries on the Banks, with 500 large vessels, and that they cure 1,000,000 
quintals of fish a year; the Americans, 2,000 schooners of 30 to 120 tons, and 37,000 
men. They cure 1,500,000 quintals. The British cure 1,000,000 quintals, and, like the 
French, have 25,000 fishermen and sailors employed, 520 sealing ships from 100 to 180 
tons, and 10,082 open boats. Newfoundland is, also, stated to be well adapted to agri- 
culture, and is evidently one of the best nurseries for seamen in the world. 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ALL NATIONS. 

We take great pleasure in laying before our readers a letter from the Hon. Zadock 
Pratt, of Prattsville, with the accompanying tables. As the letter of Mr. Pratt explains 
the object of the tables, we give them without comment, confident that they will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers generally :— 






Prarrsvitite, New York, April 25, 1848. 





Freeman Hunt, Esq.— 

Dear Sir: As your Magazine has become the accredited repository of statistical infor- 
mation on all topics of commercial value, I take the liberty of sending you an interesting 
statement, which was prepared for me at the Treasury Department of the United States, 
in continuation of my report on the Bureau of Statistics. It presents, as you will observe, 
a complete view of the value of our export and import trade with each forcign country for 
the last five years, clearly showing the comparative importance of our trade with each 
country, as well as its fluctuations. By the recapitulation, you will notice, that for three 
years out of five, the balance of trade was in favor of the United States—that is, our ex- 












ports exceeded our imports. £ 
The information embraced in this statement will be found to possess great practical i 
value to merchants, manufacturers, and indeed to all classes of intelligent men who take vg 
q 





an interest in the development of our varied commercial and industrial resources. No 
statesman can legislate understandingly without such information. 









I take great satisfaction in contributing to the pages of a journal in which everything of t 
value that appears finds an enduring record, and thus becomes matter of present and fu- 1 
tare reference. if 

With my best wishes for the continued usefulness and prosperity of the Merchants’ t 
Magazine, I am yours truly, Zavock Pratt. { 






STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE Ist ocToBeER, 1842, 
To THE 30TH suNE, 1847. 


IN THE NINE MONTHS ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1843. 
In favor of i U. 
COUNTRIES. Exports. Imports. U. States. tates, 


SS NS eo ee = lh |) | ee $356,010 
Re Rey Pec rperEne A ar De BAO SGD oiscecisess $240,369 —............ 
Sweden and Norway..........ss:.+0+ 34,188 SEE asctcdescece 193,168 
Swedish West Indies ................ 33,574 51,318 
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Dutch East Indies .............sec0s000 193,981 121,524 THEE... sane Ait 
Dutch West Indies ............s0.0066 215,756 MET © ccccccrcoase 14,815 Ht 
Dates Cebitieiiiis sii dis scsi ics. 24,680 TNS. sisdneicnnes 7,853 5 

ne Ee es eae Sarbarcies 1,970,709 171,695 1,799,014 _............ i 
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Lo RE Ee esol: 38,255,159 26,141,118 12,114,041 ............ tf 
Mises hntachiescbdedsvoutheritcas 2,378,011 128,846 2,249,165 — .........00- Ail 
Mesh oooh kaise cinseccesnnes: 209,682 43,535 EGG ART. .nsssocsenuas Ht 
EC aa age 256,448 23,915 ge A iE 
og Be ES SI cece 17,907 27 17,880 —..... 4-000 E 
British East Indies.............c0..00 377,712 ee Sijcneschcas 312,065 BT 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES——CONTINUED, 


COUNTRIES. 


British West Indies .................0+ 


British Honduras 
British Guiana 


IN THE NINE MONTHS ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1843. 
In favorof Against U 
Imports. U. States. 
$837,836 $1,520,144 
136,688 
43,042 


Exports. 
$2,357,980 
108,582 


British American Colonies 
France on the Atlantic 
France on the Mediterranean 


Miquelon and French Fisheries 
French African Ports and Bourbon. 


Spain on the Alantic................0. 
Spain on the Mediterranean 
Teneriffe and other Canaries...... 


7,050,537 


857,696 
3,775,619 


609,149 660,846 


415,069 
4,034 


Fayal and other Azores 


Cape de Verd Islands.................. 


Argentine Republic 
Cisplatine Republic 


oon generally 
Asia generally 

Africa generally 
West Indies generally 
South Seas 


409,290 
5,015,933 
1,076,125 

46,713 
7,160 
12,783 
4,713 
394,564 
169,664 
72,957 

182,854 

445,399 
2,782,406 


297,112 
1,689,136 


173,372 
191,907 


445,637 
353,274 





$84,346,480 $64,753,799 $31,031,442 $11,438,761 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 


COUNTRIES. 


Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies... 
Denmark... 


Danish West Indies. a 


Holland. . 


Dek te ponenetir 


IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1844. 

In favor of Against U. 

Exports, Imports, A , States. 
$555,414 $1,059,419 $504,005 
218,574 12,609 vis iadiostaie' 
230,101 191,733 
65,244 paaaaincatts 
112,834 
870,322 
2,698,944 
359,383 


624,447 
1,310,081 
935,984 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—-CONTINUED. 





IN THE YEAR ENDING 301TH JUNE, 1844. 
In favor of Against U. 










COUNTRIES. Exports. Imports. U. States. States. 
Dutch West Indies............+ hane $323,286 $386,283 __............ $62,997 
Dutch Guiana.........+seree-eeeeeee éhee 71,772 49,144 MEE. vsicadenvek 
Belgium ...-eseseescereeeerrseeerceees 2,003,801 GS4,777 GD TRE. on. ncvcecees 
Hanse TOWNS.......00:.e0+-seeeses+. 3,966,687 2,136,386 1,430,301 ..... Oe. 
England..... 0000 eeeeerseseeeeeeeeess 46,940,156 41,476,081 5,464,075 9.2.0.0... 
1,953,473 eS | eee 
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British East Indies... Se UTED. « ‘euv'tpcccasen 

ROGUE cai cntidiesbesecdssece bitidie Geant 29,667 122 a See eine 
Cape of Good Hope..........++s..++ 82, ‘938 29,166 yee 
British West Indies................+66 4,136, 046 687,906 3,448,140 _............ 
British Honduras,...........sse0+eee0 939,019 DAS BAD enivctciocee 9,324 
WIE GHGIBTIE,, «nono 550000060 bivcesace 309,236 9,385 MOEA: sated ae 
british American Colonies........... 6,715,903 1,465,715 5,250,188 _............ 
France on the Atlantic................ 14,148,503 15,946,166 — ............ 1,797,663 
France on the Mediterranean....... 1,289,897 1,603,318 _............ 313,421 
French West Indies... Sn ee 617,546 374,695 , >. amie ae ite 
French Guiana.......... ike 0 57,039 28,233 BE: vis inaagerie 
Miquelon and French Fisheries. baie MED dusaceovtnis OE  scnissancce 
French African Ports and Bourbon. MME: sscusdencea’e RGOe .. staheuenaaa 
Hayti... Scat LE SEO | eccseuicanas 312,888 
Spain on 1 the ‘Atlantic... Be i cli aed 593,439 252,127 SORT ..,.  onkncetcnis 
Spain on the Mediterranean... : 39,106 EET ‘ahatnintode 342,131 
Teneriffe and other Canaries......... 15,535 DAMEN incas: neiebs 46,118 
Manilla and Philippine Islands...... 222,997 TETRA. noostiehnss 501,814 
Cuba.. seeveceee 5298,995 9,990,421 ........... 4,691,826 
Other Spanish ¥ ‘West Indies. aiedh aiike 642,139 2,425,202 ..........., 1,783,063 
Portugal... Daas ca wes cundehidacs'ese 103,118 i. eo 96,587 
Madeira... DT iia cd Skok cae 52,286 22,904 TO SOR ,. . hapseecsaoen 
Fayal and other AZOreS.....4..... 0008 26,229 Sas DE 3,341 
Cape de — Islands...............+0- 70,537 4,836 Ck Rear ae 
niin. swahasucdshcoahe scabitaincatien 576,823 1,096,926 ........... 7 520,103 
Sicily... MUAshdaias Cos enatabackees 354,316 ry Cia ree 108,457 
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sii ili ln ainwncebitetns cide’, 1706888 «= 2,307, 00R ... ..ccconee 592,169 
Central America...........0++s..sseeee 150,276 , eer 73,132 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 


Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies 
Denmark... 


IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1845. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


ah 337 $1,492, yn 


Danish West Sidieg. POPS eee ee eteseeee 


Holland... 

Dutch East Indies... 
Dutch West Indies... 
Dutch Guiana 


British West Indies 
British Honduras 

British Guiana.. a 
British American Colonies... 
France on the Atlantic 


France on the Mediterranean....... 


French West Indies 
French Guiana 


14, 922, 685 
1,177,719 
"564,103 
57,496 


Miquelon and French Fisheries .. 
French African Ports and Bourbon. 


Hayti... aoe 
Spain on n the Atlantic . 
Spain on the Mediterranean... 


Teneriffe and other Canaries... = : 
— and Philippine Islands 


Cuba... 


Fayal and other Azores 
Cape de Verd Islands 
Italy... 


Sardinia... 


Ceutral ‘America... : 
PIII cen ntenneccesccccctssee 
New Granada 

Brazil... 


prmverntet tea. oo0e cevcconesceess 


Cisplatine Republic... 
Chili 


Bouth America ca generally. ee 
China .. evs 


manish West Indies. Lean 


Sicily... sentntemneran ae 


1, 152, 331 
67, 649 


a, 


78,977 
2,837,950 
503,006 
157,136 
1,548,191 
33,424 
85,239 
2,275,995 


61 '938 
12,119 
22,499 
760,809 
954,344 
538,608 
363,324 
41,347 
709,562 
2,912,537 
44,687,859 
708,187 
104,857 
92,118 
22,311 
1,276,534 


20, 181,250 
1,414,175 
"415,032 


1,386,367 
117,158 
954,628 

55,032 
633,059 

6,804,414 

2,026,253 
296,908 
168,674 

28,573 
7,579 

1,301,577 

529,493 

19,859 
321,550 
781,517 
755,324 
1,702,936 
65,269 

1,268,275 
171,921 

6,084,599 

1,750,698 

20,573 

1,123,690 


7,285,914 


In favor of 
States. 


175,938 
1,480,328 


“870,120 
49,137 
478,481 


5,009,919 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES——CONTINUED. 
IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH sung, 1845. 

















In favor of ainst U. 
' COUNTRIES. Exports. Imports. U. States. tates. 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 


IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1846. 
In favor of Against U. 
































COUNTRIES. Exports. Imports. U. States. States. 

Ic istcnesendccereccctrsccsescncce QUE OLSIRGEE  c...0..0005 $937,587 

Prussia... PER ER 435,855 31,584 $404,271 ..........4. 

Sweden and “Norway... SATE A 402,337 THAREO  sicdéecreivs 322,528 

Swedish West Indies.................. 141,569 5,285 Rae cacokigucees 

NS ECLA SS SESS eR aE 121,242 1,313 BIO snskda ges Hi 
Danish West Indies.............s00+0e 1,125,916 752,614 STO scecucssuen : 
Holland... Hitsesitecorsvepuemescns apse 1,050:507 -1RBT1IGE  ....ccciciee ei 
Dutch East Indies... Peetu inassvesevanc 83,542 MBO BED  cciicccecce 396,811 4g 
Dutch West Indies................0008 279,154 SOB.058 *  ...ccccccees 118,902 : 
TN a ciibcis bc wrens scenns cease 67,984 33,674 WENO . sivicesssahe , 
SE i anlnccsdotaesesese cscsicesed ” SRG 636,372 1,545,442 ............ i 
TRE FR iiiccing csccrsoccanscces 4,608,620 3,149,864 1,458,756 2.0.00... : 
SE cinstscbdinbhbeasecitays esanienee 44,540,108 43,844,160 GPE scscosaseus : 
Scotland.........scseccccceseecsceeeeceeee 1,688,746 1,230,086 458,660 ‘ f 
TR oi civ Gbe ticks ha these cccdsesacee 1,082,471 85,774 996,697 cea a 
ii nk aces csnpap ther ena 592,892 27,806 CUE. Auxdsaenca fi 
British East Indies..................+6+ 370,372 1,361,345 ..........4. 990,973 : 
eae Goes ccesicsckece Ee riche Gperre ercee Bi 
Cape of Good Hope............00:00+ 23,713 SLGS6 ccc casssiss 57,973 A 
MEU si sb ares e ss chee oenageccascs 26,356 22,023 AOS Viiicceeks j i 
British West Indies................++. 4,947,557 833,678 4,113,879 ............ i 
British Honduras..............00+ss0+es 390,032 207,997 IOMGGO cdecescevea 
NINE. od cnsesncscscokacevsdas 553,302 12,561 BOR TER = sissecesicki HH 
British American Colonies........... 7,406,433 1,937,717 5,468,716 —............ ee 
BEE evnenktbscabbcs.<soscdaceatent 34,681 21,589 TEOOW ieigscds 4 
France on the Atlantic.............++ 14,040,449 22,608,589 ............ 8,568,140 iy 
France on the Mediterranean....... 1,090,126 1,302,743 ............ 212,617 4] { 
French West Indies................+0. 635,621 348,236 hae went i 
French ioe e is ctuers dcgdes'o ais SEMEL TA RDG ciccccscccee ¥ 





eeeee = =—« sweseerseeee = =—§ RF wae reereneee 


ae achat ret 


eeeeeeeeeeee BUR — seetsesencee 


Rassias sageedieehecenessbosbecee 1,157,142 1,542,962 ............ 


broesweerescer—ntrwceneran 







Spain on the Atlantic..............+. ‘ "345,442 147,363 BOBOID -  csicccccecvs 
Spain on the Mediterranean......... 130,153 Sere 734,263 
Teneriffe and other Canaries........ 17,912 62,095 a... cece eee 44,183 
Manilla and —— Islands ...... 110,239 = 865,866 ............ 755,627 
Aisi ivciesnal Bide cabevesbautlicco 5,487,136 8,159,632 ............ 2,672,496 






seeeweeees ER QE = Meg hg BE —— sseenee seee 
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teeecesserescee 06“ BRR GFE twee teneeee 


eens eereeeee 
POO ee eer e ee eeseeee 


Italy... SORE OHO ee eee eteeeeeeteseeee ’ , ’ ad 
NR ik F2 ROME REF 513,235 sone siteseus 







STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES——-CONTINUED. 


IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1846. 


In favor of Against U. 
Imports. U. States, =” 


$284,259 
1,090,892 


1,836,621 
116,733 
1,509,000 


4,298,408 
Argentine Republic idee mieeece 613,788 
Cisplatine Republic 7 
Chili 


South America generally......0.++++ 103,772 

China 1,331,741 
Asia generally 428,519 361,988 
Africa generally...  oagiaabahee’ 632,351 475,040 
‘ Jest Indies generally. he qheeres 127,651 12 
Atlantic Ocean.......5....cocoseressee 166 
Pacific Ocean i 153,029 
i 243,034 sa raat 
sinione 1,130 





113,488,516 121,691,797 22,242,217 30,445,498 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES——-CONTINUED. 


IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JuNE, 1847. 
In favor of Against U, 
COUNTRIES. Exports. Imports. U. States. States. 
$750,450 $924,673 
202,166 7,608 wii 058 
Sweden and Norway 420,187 613,698 
Swedish West Indies 7 souabansinah “113, 721 
Denmark... se nonsin iit aie 475 203 420 
Danish West Indies... 846,748 142.555 
aye lhe ale ~o0 ane Gadbhatibee 1,247,209 768,125 
200, 140 894,982 
233,569 279,038 
NS OER 44,228 59,355 
Ean Some gume 8 948,325 2,274,232 
Hanse Towns................sceeeeeee. 4,334,638 3,622,185 712,453 
6,469 6,469 
71,058,698 65,170,374 5,888,324 
3,807,473 1,837,014 1,970,459 
12,429,186 590,240 
26,969 


pa i : deine ssl 

Cape of Good Hope... 

Mauritius... sonsabliliabicck 

British West Indies... 947,932 3,045,460 
British Honduras 197,232 104,685 
British Guiana 19,125 604,594 
British American Colonies........... 2,343,927 5,641,616 
France on the Atlantic................ 17,869, 431 23,899,076 

France on the Mediterranean 1 998, 187 = 1,001,765 

French West Indies "603,164 151,366 451, 798 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES——-CONTINUED. 


IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH suNkE, 1847. 
In favor of Against U. 









































COUNTRIES. Exports. Imports. U. States. States. 
French Guiana........s.0.0seeerseens $60,277 $47,775 ST csstsucicanes 
Miquelon and French Fisheries.....— ..........++ GI  eacttiveens $435 
French African Ports and Bourbon. 5’) one 2 58048 accesses 
Hayti.. eres See 8 eee. 92,807 
Spain on ‘the “Atlantic... Ceedcuekevbisschs 780,863 274,708 SOG 1582 iA 
Spain on the Mediterranean.......... 1,229,403 1,016,551 RDB: aicnicepe 
Teneriffe and other Canaries... ; 15,148 UE .t- dccnnenizcs 46,716 
Manilla mid Eaherve bs Islands... ais ie 77,240 APE cc nivscacive 416,816 
Cuba... reeigs clos. MONE CRUO AMPAOEMOT oc nc ccsce ses 5,417,161 
Porto Rico... Bee naiecd baxcase 859,064 2,141,929 0.0.0... 1,282,865 
Pantie a vai esviistnen a vawivsesvnonvesece 58,228 ere 225,102 
pe ET, ae ny ee 106,420 95,857 SR TER., ‘cccmniiinnns 
Fayal and other AzoreS............... 9,991 | ES) en ae 24,573 
Cape de Verd Islands...........0...046 88,932 2,399 GOS sipieetaccas 
Italy... FRc he iedeutbcetedticcscs ge Se ies 130,581 
Sicily... SOY: SN Ea ET ET 64,117 SOO SOG oink 486,871 
Sardinia... ai De cta eLIEL , ca sila wibay dea pue 647,102 287 GIG BLS. xrccesuscais 
, ARES oe HRS PW 187,341 1,061,382 ...........- 
rash ohisds va tacagese eomens ee 127,242 ERE. nas cugetbane 450,468 
We Be ec 692,428 746,818  ...... Lae: 54,390 
Central AMETica.........scceeeeseeees 96,568 80,581 15.007 ici 
VN 8 AGEs «5 cecisncninnintorsoaee 615,213 1,322,496 _...........- 707,283 
AS TO AL 73,060 BENS :kcanpercaoda 83,594 
Mr ca csey vicccarons BItBTTO §— EOIO LOD nn acconcenee 4,152,382 
Argentine Republic...........066...005 176,089 Eee 65,120 
— rec 236,839 112,810 196,00B': sis uaniions 
Chili... - eee ae | Se ee 45,293 
BOER Ra TR Se RS 227,537 SE sseneahen aed 168,686 
South America cya omnes 50,640 10,500 GOTRD, cacecesneses 
China .. Lsieldsdicsselcclsecce: Re OO oe 3,750,459 
Asia generally. Se Vee eae ae eae 267,244 SOB MBL. .05. 00855 4] ,237 
Africa generally...........0:..sss00+0e 744,930 559,842 LEG MES c. sddedicenes 
West Indies generally..............45 RTT.“ cohseeemiens BEMUETE ceteeremenes 
Pacific Ocean Reus sisyyuansoseclatess 360,074 44,588 WIOU  ccscyeecanis 





Reet eee newer eeet ees seeeeseeeee jqjg- MehgUDF = ssvsuereccee 


TABI: svntsiecsis DAO +) ssiiead.. 
38,192,899 26,089,915 
















iaVR edb ores reverse es ononessin 158,648,622 146,545,638 


THE TOTAL BALANCE OF TRADE FOR OR AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 







1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
$84,346,480 111,200,046 117,254,564  — §121,691,797 $158,648,622 
64,753,799 108,435,035 114,646,606 113,488,516 146,545,638 







$19,592,681" $2,765,011* $2,607,958t $8,203,281t $12,103,984" 
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NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The total number of foreign vessels which entered the ports of the United Kingdom in 
the year ending the 5th of January, 1848, was 29,561, the united tonnage of which 
amounted to 6,091,052. In the year ending the 5th of January, 1847, the number of 
vessels was 24,848, and the tonnage 2,130,771. The number of vessels which cleared 
outwards in 1846- 7 was 24,656, and 1847-8, 25,564. The number of vessels employed 
in the coasting trade in the year 1846-7 was 141, 116, and in 1847-8, 142,525. 





















* In favor. + Against. 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





THE RAILROADS FROM ALBANY AND TROY TO BUFFALO. 


Tue line of railroads extending from Albany and Troy to Buffalo, is owned by eight 
different companies. We say from Albany and Troy, as each city may be considered ag 
a point of departure from the Hudson river. At Albany, the traveller takes the cars of the 
“ Albany and Schenectady Company ;” and at Troy, those of the “ Schenectady and Troy 
Company.” ‘The distance from Albany to Schenectady is 17 miles, and from Troy to 
Schenectady 20 miles; but the passage over the latter is made in about the same time, 
in consequence of the superior character of the road. We propose to give, at this time, 
a statistical view of the railroad of each company between Schenectady and Buffalo, com. 
mencing with the former place, and following the chain in regular order. 

The Urica anv Scnenectapy road was opened in August, 1836. It is 73} miles long. 
The capital stock is divided into $27,800 shares, the par value of which are $100 each. 
The cost of construction to January 1, 1847, was $2,265,114 80. The expenses of the 
construction of a new heavy iron track in 1847 amounted to $568,265 30, making the 
total cost of construction $2,833,380 10. The total income of the road in 1847 was 
$698,714 86. Of this sum, $382,359 was received from 140,952 first class through 
passengers, and $31,412 09 from 26,312 emigrant through passengers. The income from 
freight amounted to $153,101 79; for carrying the United States mail, $20,311 67; and 
from other sources, $15,519 14. The total expenses of the road in the same year, in- 
cluding repairing and running the road, lands, grading, buildings, engines and cars, and 
dividends paid stockholders, was $614,438 19. The property of the company consists of 
19 locomotive engines, an undivided interest in 55 eight-wheeled passage cars, 20 eight- 
wheeled emigrant, 14 eight-wheeled baggage, and 4 eight-wheeled mail and baggage cars, 
owned by railroads between Albany and Rochester—in all, 93; eight-wheeled freight 
cars, 169; four-wheeled freight cars, 24; a machine shop, and four horses, The average 
number of men employed on this road was 452. The number of miles run by passenger 
and other trains in 1847 was 280,000.* 

The following table shows the distances, rates of fare, &c., from Schenectady to Utica :t+— 


Fares, 

Places. iles, > Places. Miles. Ist class. 
Schenectady aie Fort Plain 414 $l 624 
Hoffman’s Ferry........... “ 75 
Crane’s Village........... 
Amsterdam................ 





The Syracuse anp Urica Raitroap was opened in July, 1839. It is 53 miles long, 
and originally cost $1,300,000 ; which is divided into 20,000 shares, the par value of which 
are $75. Dividends are paid on the 15th of February and the 15th of August in each 
year. During the past year, this company has been engaged in laying down an iron rail 





* For a statement of the monthly receipts from passengers, &c., of the Utica end Schenectady Railroad 
Company in each month from the opening of the road, in 1836, to December, 1847, see Merchants’ Maga- 
sine for March, 1848, Vol. XVIIL., No. 3, p. 331. 

t For the tariff of freight, including state tolls, on the line of railroads between Albany and Buffalo for 
the winter of 1847-48, see Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1848, Vol. XVIII., No. 1, p. 102. 
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of 61 pounds to the yard. The road required, for a single track, 5,000 tons, one-half of 
which was made at Trenton, N. J., at a cost, delivered at Utica, of something over $74 
per ton. The last half, contracted for a year later, will cost, at Utica, $69 per ton. We 
are gratified to notice, by the last annual report of the company, that it is their intention 
to lay another track as soon as the first shall have been brought into use. Experience has 
shown that a double track is necessary to conduct a large business safely. The cost of 
construction of this road to January 1, 1848, was $1,132,582 18. The receipts of the 
company in 1847, from 110,290 through passengers, amounted to $220,581 ; from 24,709 
emigrants, $19,767 20; and from 63,512 way passengers, $45,593 41. The following 
table, derived from the report of the company, shows its receipts from all sources, and its 
expenditures in each year from 1839 to 1847 :— 


STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE SYRACUSE AND UTICA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, FOR THE YEARS 1839 ro 1846, tncLUSIVvE. 








EXPENSES. — RECEIPTS. —~ 
Transport’n and 5 Nett gain over 
Years. Construction. Passengers. Freight. Mail. Miscellaneous. Total. all expenses, 


1839... $59,831 @I22185 ce ceeeeee Silicon $122,185 $62,353 
1840... 110,812 178,509 $1,636 $11,350 $3,376 194,872 84,060 
1841... 109,624 190,829 2,341 5,317 1,025 199,513 89,889 
1842... 98,867 155,224 1,620 9,275 3,315 169,435 70,567 
1843... 74,209 147,353 2,119 11,598 2,714 163,786 89,576 
1844... 116,502 181,647 3,457 6,956 2,620 194,681 78,178 
1845... 141,269 182,484 12,947 6,956 1,951 204,340 63,070 
1846... 171,191 229,708 19,623 6,289 2,015 257,637 86,446 
1847... 425,133 285,941 52,494 7,950 160,793 507,179 82,045 


The following is a table of distances, places, rates of fare, &c., between Utica and 


Syracuse :— 

PLACES. Miles. Fares. PLACES. Miles. Fares. 
aiid Sah biden Bi rs ed | Canastota.........cccress 324. $1 25 
Whitesboro’ ............+. 4 $0 124/ Canasaraga................ 36 1 44 
ENN sas ccencsncessseres 7 0 25 | Chittenango paaas dias oaanae 384 1 50 
a EE EERE 144 0 50 | Kirkville...... 0.0.0.0... 43 1 624 
Green’s Corner .......... 184 = 0 75 | Manlius............0..006+ 45 1 75 
WG sc veisliniathicscns 23 Bo he. ee 494 1 873 
POU kk cnskcnisonans vis 27 1 00 | Syracuse...........s0..00+ 53 2 00 
Wampville.............. : 304 1 124} 


The Avsurn anp Syracuse RaiLroap was opened June Ist, 1839. Length, 25 miles. 
Total cost of construction to January Ist, 1848, $888,766. The income from all 
sources in 1847 amounted to $157,109 15, of which $123,848 04 was received from 
passengers; $28,744 24 from freight; $4,500 from United States mail; incidental, 
$416 87. The number of through passengers over this road in 1847 was 129,977; of 
way passengers, 10,628. Expenses of running the road, and repairs, amounted to 
$61,209 17. The amount of dividends paid to stockholders in 1847 was $32,000. 
The number of miles run by passage, freight, and other trains during the same year was 
76,148. 

The following table shows the rates of fare, distances, and places on this road :— 


PLACES. Miles. Fares. | PLACES. Miles. Fares. 
SGC a hii, Scie vee | CI isdn ctiesevsisorees 13 «$0 50 
GON iiionisansininiiscae 2 0 064 | Elbridge............. a 16 0 623 
SINNED isles pace 5 OTF FOCGOR .. 5 ic cee... cterseee 7 0 624 
ee ee 8 O 314 | Sennett ..........00c00000 21 0 8134 
Cattle ss.snsisnsitsitecils 7ER 0 374 | Auburm........... cece 26 1 00 


The Avsurn anp Rocuester Rarroap, opened in 1840, is 78 miles long. The cost 
of construction to the Ist of January, 1847, was $1,862,044 46, and there was expended 
in construction during the year 1847 $272,740 16. Deducting from these two sums the 
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amount received for old iron, ($46,987 40,) leaves the construction to January, 1848, 
$2,087,797 22. The total income of 1847 was $395,767 76, of which $228,795 was 
from through passengers, $105,915 81 from way passengers, $47,471 13 from freight, 
and $13,585 82 from the United States mail and other sources. The expenses of repair 
and running the road in 1847 were $154,613 97. This company paid dividends in 1847 
to the amount of $112,000. The whole number of through and way passengers over the 
road was 189,345. The number of miles run by all engines in 1847 was 223,116. The 
average number of men, including blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, laborers, &c., em- 
ployed in repairs was 230. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES, FARES, ETC., ON THE AUBURN AND ROCHESTER RAILROAD. 


PLACES. Miles. Fares. | PLACES. 
; es | Shortsville 
cnavend | Chapinsville.............4 
$0 62) Canandaigua 
75 | Victor 
BETS GUOT Basics ivhinvesas 
00} Railroad Mills 
18 | Pittsford..........c0...++0¢ 
31 | Brighton..........ce0.000 
1 32/ Rochester 

CNN. siincndatitadstitiovens 1 45) 

The Tonawanva Ratiroap, extending from Rochester to Attica, was opened in 1837. 
It is 44 miles long. The amount charged to the account of construction up to January 
1, 1847, was $753,555 19, and there was expended for construction in 1847 $51,975 21, 
making the total construction account, up to January 1, 1848, $805,530 40. The in- 
crease of this road in 1847, from all sources, was $194,751 36, $155,993 48 of which 
was from passengers and $27,684 15 from freight, and the balance from mails, &c. The 
number of passengers carried over the road in 1847 was 134,068; 98,999 . * which were 
through, and 35,069 way passengers. The dividends paid by this company, Ist of July, 
1847, and Ist of January, 1848, amounted to $57,000. The average number of men 
employed in 1847 was 99. The number of miles run by passenger and freight trains 
during the year was 91,854. 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 


TABLE OF DISTANCES, FARES, ETC., ON THE TONAWANDA RAILROAD, FROM ROCHESTER TO ATTICA. 


PLACES. Fares. PLACES. Miles. Fares. 
Rochester be We. BORIEM.... 20 ccccesseerss. 21 = $0 75 
$0 19) Byron..............c0e0eeee ‘ 25 0 87 

© B7 UBIO isk occ scissiicceess 32 1 12 

Churchville 0 50} Alexander.................0.- 40 1 37 
Wardville 0 62) Attica............... Sp ee 44 1 56 


The Arrica anp Burrato Raiiroap was opened in November, 1842. It is 314 miles 
long. The total cost of construction, to January, 1848, was $412,188 90. ‘Total cost of 
cars and engines, $75,354 43. The total income of the road in 1847, from all sources, 
was as follows:—From passengers, $104,010 22; from freight, $15,000; United States 
mail, $4,800—showing the total earnings for the year to amount to $136,682 97. The 
number of passengers carried over the road in 1847 was 130,799, of which 115,239 
were through passengers and 15,560 way passengers. The dividends paid, in 1847, 
amounted to $33,990. The number of miles run by passenger and freight trains in 1847 
was 76,791, 

TABLE OF DISTANCES, FARES, ETC., FROM ATTICA TO BUFFALO. 
PLACES. Miles. Fares. PLACES. Miles. Fares. 
ee Town Line......1.....0006 164 $0 50 
Darien City ...........00+ 4 $0 12) Lancaster 224 0 65 
Darien Centre 6 0 19} Cheektawaga. 26 0 75 
Fee apccedhsceecencesapecs 12 0 35! Buffalo......... Sobsceveutes 31h 0 94 
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The several companies of the railroad line between Albany and Buffalo, represented in 
Convention at Albany, February 18th, 1848, have adopted the following schedule of the 
summer arrangement for running cars between Albany and Buffalo :— 


RAILROAD LINE BETWEEN ALBANY AND BUFFALO, N. Y.—SCHEDULE FOR RUNNING—1848. 
GOING WEST. Ist train. 2d train. 
Leaves Albany...+.+..+« sevabonccesemigvete .M. 2 P.M. 
Wa Si sic Sok nc eseecinccey coasts .M. 74 P.M. 
Gini ssh deen cv sccrccsenseates .M. 11 P.M. 
6 BOBORR, i cbdicibpeseevecses ) 
6: AORN, in ckiesnsiecases 
Arrives at Buffalo.........cccccs.sssrcccees 


GOING EAST. 
LeOWOR BRT .edsevendeassscvescscccces 
Pass Rochester 
Oe OI ais asccc ss 
“ Syracuse 


nd 
= 
a Wf start 5 


>>> ews 
=== 25° 


UNION CANAL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The First Annual Report of the Managers of the Union Canal Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, was made to the stockholders November 16, 1847, from which it appears that sev- 
eral favorable changes have taken place in the affairs of the company. The loans have 
been converted into stock, and the property restored to the hands of the company. The 
capital stock now consists of 13,511 shares of $200 each, amounting to $2,702,000, and 
fractions of shares amounting to $12,421, making the entire capital $2,744,621. The 
trade on the Union Canal has increased very much the past year, as will be seen from the 
following table ; the tonnage in 1847 exceeding that of any previous year by 688 tons, 
although the tolls are not so large :— 

Av. rate per 
Years. Tons. Tolls rec'd. t Years. Tons. Tolls rec'd. ton. 


Cts. mills. 
1828... 18,124 $15,512 1838... 126,870 $123,575 - 
1829... 20,522 16,676 1839... 138,568 135,163 
1830... 41,094 35,133 1840... 115,292 110,855 
1831... 59,970 59,137 1841... 83,624 66,601 
1832... 47,645 59,061 1842... 83,106 57,477 
1833... 85,876 103,462 1843... 76,959 53,538 
1834... 84,536 119,870 1844... 79,871 56,580 
1835... 118,978 135,254 1845... 102,593 60,036 
1836... 117,136 133,025 1846... 114,920 62,682 
1837... 110,032 107,590 1847.. 139,256 91,356 


The Pine Grove coal trade has also steadily increased, but yet slowly, as is shown by 
the statement below :— 
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BRITISH STEAMERS AT BOSTON. 
The amount of duty paid at the custom-house, Boston, by the British steamers, as de- 
rived from the books of the custom-house in each year, from 1840 to 1817, is as follows:— 


1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847, 
$2,928 $73,839 $120,947 $640,572 $916,198 $1,022,992 $1,054,731 $1,199,971 
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SAILING OF THE BRITISH MAIL STEAMERS FOR 1848. 


PROPOSED SAILING OF THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM-SHIPS BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL AND BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, FoR 1848. 


Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. | Caneda Capt. Walter Douglas, 
“ Edward G. Lott. Cambria ...... “ William Harrison, 
“« Neil Shannon. ia... “ John Leitch. 

“ Walter J. C. Lang. i 
“ Alexander Ryrie. 


FROM LIVERPOOL.* FROM AMERICA.t 


America, for Boston. i America, frm New York 
Hibernia, “ New York Acadia, “ Bo8ton............+. 
- Hibernia, “ New York......... 
“ Boston............ ee 

New York 
Boston....... aK. 
New York......... 


New York........... 
New York........... 
Boston.......0..0+e0e 
New York........... 


New York 
New York.........- BONO ig ckcndewiie 
Boston......00....+ New York 
New York 


Boston...... Piha 5 
New York........... 








DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL. 


We have received a copy of the Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company to the Stockholders, dated March 8th, 1848, and pro 
ceed to lay before the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine a condensed view of its 
contents. 

The stock loaned by the State of New York to the company, amounting to $500,000, 
which became due on the 16th of January last, has been paid, with the exception of 
$19,628 68, and that amount the company are ready to meet as the certificates are pre- 
sented. The report shows a nett profit of $634,645 45, being a fraction over 22 per cent 


* The day of sailing from Liverpool falls on Saturday. t+ From the United States, 
that is, New York or Boston, on Wednesday. 
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on the capital employed in the business of the year, and over 20 per cent on the amount 
of capital paid in. The quantity of coal transported over the railroad during the year, 
was 404,000 tons, of which 388,283 tons were shipped down the canal. 

The enlargement of the canal has been completed, as contemplated, and approved by 
the stockholders three years ago ; and boats now navigate it with fifty ton cargoes, with 
as much ease as they formerly did when carrying but thirty tons. It has realized in the 
saving of freight all that was estimated and anticipated by the Board, as a motive for 
undertaking the work. It is found, by a comparison of coal freights on the canal before 
the enlargement, with those paid since the influence of this improvement began to be felt, 
that it has made a saving to the company of over $532,000. It has cost about $300,000. 

The most important event, however, that has occurred during the year, in reference to 
the interest of the stockholders, is the commencement of a railroad by the Washington Coal 
Company, which is intended to connect the lower part of the Lackawana coal field with 
the canal of this company, about ten miles below Honesdale. It is contemplated by those 
engaged in the making of this road, to have it finished and in use by August, 1849. 
When done, it will bring to the canal a large additional quantity of coal, which is called 
for by the present and increasing wants of the market; and the tolls upon it will add 
largely to the revenue of this company. This new railroad will also much increase the 
miscellaneous trade on the canal, as it will penetrate the valley of the Susquehanna, and 
thereby connect the canals and public improvements of Pennsylvania with the canal of 
this company. The sales of coal by the company for the year ending March 8th, 
1848, amounted to $1,589,420 20; the canal and railroad tolls to $38,971 34. The 
number of tons of merchandise, including plaster, cement, tanners’ bark, leather and 
hides, stone, briek and lime, millstones, staves, hoop-poles, manufactures of wood, glass, 
charcoal, &c., transported on the canal during the year 1847, was 41,179. 


STATEMENT OF TOLLS RECEIVED ON THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL AND RAILROAD IN EACH 
YEAR SINCE THE COMPLETION OF THE WORKS. 


$16,422 44 $44,932 42 | 1844.......... $33,525 61 
20,554 64 40,328 38 
98,717 51 40,095 26 
37,004 58 35,450 46 eastioues * >: See 
36,946 07 39,388 19 leet 
41,976 82 33,894 93 $616,209 48 
45,154 73 30,996 53 











NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA RAILROAD FARE. 


The Scientific American says that “‘a resolution, highly interesting to the whole tra- 
velling community, has been adopted by the New Jersey House of Representatives, in- 
structing the State Directors of the Camden and Amboy Railroad to insist upon the estab- 
lishment of a daily line between New York and Philadelphia, running at convenient hours, 
by way of Camden, New Brunswick, &c., at $3 fare. The law now prescribes that the 
company shall not charge over $3, but it is evaded by the road crossing the Delaware at 
Trenton, and continuing the remainder of the way on the Pennsylvania side, upon a road 
that is chartered by that State.” 





EXPENSES OF THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The gross earnings of this road for the half-year ending December 31st, 1847, were 
£1,130,129 ; the working expenses, exclusive of taxes, 334 per cent, or £378,771, and 
including taxes, 38 per cent, or £437,031, showing the payment of taxes, duties, &c., of 
£58,260. This is an exceedingly low proportion of working expenses to earnings, and 
allows a dividend of 8 per cent per annum. 

The increase of the traffic account was £38,000 over 1846. The capital account of 
this company shows a total, to this date, of £21,882,801 15s. 4d. ; shares £13,277,227; 
and loans £8,605,574, or over £108,000,000! 


. Se Ce Se 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





‘ANIMALs— 


ieee ond Hall. Mh 04 enc. 
Calves, 5s each. 

Cs Sith Or8s enh 
Horses, Mares and Colts, 35s each. 


Lambs, 1s each. 


reserved in oil, 15 per cent. 
“Anchors and Chain 1 per cent. 
Apples, 6d per bushel, 
“dried, 1s per bushel. 
, od Be thes, 124 
Axes and Sey per cent. 
“Arrow Root, 74 per cent. 
icles net enumerated, 74 per cent. 
, 1 per cent. 
‘ 7h on cent. 
: perk Mills, 125 per cent. 
n aud Hams, 6s per cwt. 
‘Berries, Nuts, Vegetables, and Wood, used in dying, 
Iper cent. 
: Biseuits and Crackers, 10 ~ cent. 
Burr Stones, unwrought, 1 per cent. 
“ * wrought, 74 per cent. 


¥ 


Beads—all, 74 per cent, 
Billiard and Bagatelle Boards and Balls or Bowls for 
Nine Pins, 125 per cent. 
Carly per cent. 
i : per cent. 
Bb ro, ls 3d per doz. 
z . 74 per cent. 
“Butter, 7s 6d per cwt. 
'Blacking, 75 per cent. 
-Bone—manutactures of, 7} per cent. 
‘Bolting Cloth, 74 per cent. 
Bottles~-Glass, 74 per cent. 
Books—Privted, Unbound. or in Sheets, § per cent. 
Books—Printed—Bound, 74 per cent. 
Books—Blank, 74 es cent. 
Books—reprints of British Copyrights now in force, 
Prohibited. 
Books and Dreviog: of an immoral or indecent cha- 
racter, Prohibited. 
Carriages, and Vehicles and parts thereof, 12} per 
«, cent. 
Chain Cables, 1 per cent. 
‘Chains, 74 per den. 
“Crackers, 10 per cent. 
Clocks and Watches, and parts thereof, 12} per cent. 
‘Coals, Coke, and Cinders, 1 per cent. 
Cordage, 74 per cent. 
Cork, aud Cork Manufactures, 10 per cent. 
Cotton Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Cotton, Wool, and Cotton Yarn, | per cent. 
Copper—Bars, Pig. and Sheathing, 1 per cent. 
Chickory, 74 per cent. 
Canvas, 74 percent. — 
blets and Cambletines, 74 per cent. 
Aon! 74 per cent, 
4 per cent. 
ris and Composition, 74 per cent. 
Camphine Oil, 12} per cent. 
, , 124 per cent. 
‘Cocoa Nut Oil, 1 per cent. 


TARIFF OF DUTIES—PROVINCE OF CANADA, 
arrit 6, 1848; rort or sr. JOHNS, C. E.* 







“ 
“ 


Clay, 74 ne cent. 
4 per cent. 
Cutlery, tp cent. 
i 


Crockery, 74 per cent. 

Cassia, 2)d yer Ib. 

Cinnamon, 24d 

Cloves, 2!d per 

Cheese, 58 per cwt. 

Drugs in an unprepared state, except Dye Staffs, 5 
per cent. 

Drugs solely for dying, 1 per cent. 

Dye Stuffs, 1 per cent. 

Drawings, Engravings, Maps, and Globes, 74 per ct. 

Dice, 124 per cent. 

Eggs, 10 per cent. 

Extracts, Essences, and Perfumery not otherwise 
specified, 15 yer cent. 

Extracts and Essences used as medicines, 7} per ct 

Earthen and Stone Ware, 74 per cent. 

Engravings, Drawings, Maps, and Globes, 7} per ct. 

Fanning and Bark Mills; and Thrashing Machines, 
124 per cent. 

Fins and Skins of creatures living in the sea, 7} per 


<* 


cent. 
Fars and Skins, dressed and undressed, 5 per cent. 
Furs and Skins, manufactured, 74 ; er cent. 
Feathers, 74 per cent. 
Flax, undressed, 1 per cent. 
* dressed, 74 per cent. 
Fire-wood, 1 per cent. 
Flower Roots, | per cent. 
Flowers—Artificial, not Silk, 74 per cent. 
* in part or whole Silk, 124 per cent. 
Fish—Fresh, exeept Shell Fish, Free. 
“ Lobsters, Turtles, Oysters, and all fresh Shell 
Fish, 74 per cent. 
ira vache in Oil, 15 per cent. 
“Salted and dried, 2s 6d per cwt. 
“Pickled, 5s per bri. 
Fish Oil, 1d per gallon. 
Fire Arms, 74 yer cent. 
Furniture, 74 per cent. 
Flour, 3s per 196 Ibs. 
Fruit—Apples, 6d per bushel. 
“Figs, 1d per Ib. 
“Nuts of all kinds, 1d per tb. 
“Pears, 1s per bushel. 
“ Peaches, Is per bushel. 
“ — Prunes, 1id per Ib. 
“ - Quinees, 1s per bushel. 
“ Raisins, all kinds, 1d per Ib. 
“Preserves, 15 per cent. 
“ Unenumerated, 10 per cent. 
Grain—Barley, 3s per qr. 8 bushels. 





“Buckwheat, Bere and Bigg, 3s per qr. 8 bush. 





* We cheerfully acknowledge our obligations to Jason C. Peirce & Son, Custom-house Forwarding 214 


Commission Agents, St. Johns, C. E., for the present schedule of duties of the Province of Canada. 
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Corn, 3s r. 8 bushels. 

Ge Outs, Be per ge. 8 bushels 

“ — Rye, Beans, and Peas, 3s per qr. 8 bushels. 

“ eat, 38 per qr. 8 bushels. 

“ — Meal of the above, not bolted, 2s per 196 Ibs, 

Bran, or Shorts, 3d per cwt. 

Glass—Window, or Sheet, 1s 3d per 50 feet, 

“ Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Gums, 5 per cent. 


Glue, 74 per cent. 

Gold and Silver Leaf, 74 per cent. 

Ginger, Preserves, 15 per cent. 

Grapes, fresh, 10 per cent. 

Guano and ae Free. 

Hardware, Shelf Goods, and Cutlery, 74 per cent. 


Hair Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Horn Tips and Pieces, 7} per cent. 
Horses, see Animals. 
Hats, 74 per cent. 
Harness, 10 per cent. 
Iron—Sheet and Hoop, 1 per cent. 

“Bar, Rod, Nail, Boiler Plate, Pig, Railroad 

Bars, Scraps, and Old, 1 per cent. 
Castings, 125 per cent. 

“ Machinery, and parts thereof, 12} per cent. 
Indigo, 1 per cent. 
Ink, 74 per cent. 
Isinglass, 74 per cent. 
Ivory, Horn, and Bone, 74 per cent. 
India-rubber Boots and Shoes, 74d per pair. 
India-rubber, 74 per cent. 
Junk, 1 per cent. 
Juice of Limes, Oranges, Lemons, not mixed with 

Spirits, not sweetened, so as to be Syrup, 74 per ct. 
Jujube Paste, 74 Ve cent. 
Juniper Berries, 74 per cent. 
Juice sweetened for Syrup, Is per gallon. 
Jewelry, set or unset, 12) per cent, 
Lard, i r cent, 
Lard Oil, 5d per gallon. 
Lamp Black, 74 per cent. 
Lamps—Metal, 74 per cent. 

“Glass, 74 per cent. 

Lemons and Oranges, fresh, 10 per cent. 
Lead Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Lead, in re 1 per cent. 
Linen, and Linen Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Linseed Oil, 25d per gullon. 
LeatTueR— 

Goat Skins, tanned, tawed, or any way dressed, 5s 

dozen. 


per 
Lamb or Sheep Skins, tanned, tawed, or any way 
dressed, 2s 6d per dozen. 


Women’s Beots and Shoes, including all kinds, 6s 
6d per dozen. 

Girls’ Boots and Shoes under 7 inch, including alll 
kinds, 2s 6d per dozen. 

Men’s Boots, 2s per pair. 
‘Shoes, 74d per pair. 

’ Boots, under eight inches long, Is per pair. 

* Shoes, under e ght inches long, 4d per pair. 

Children’s Boots and Shoes, over three inches in 
length, 2s 6d per dozen. 


“ 


Learuer Manvuracturrs— ; 
Infants’ Buots and Shoes, under three inches ia 
length, 1s 6d per dozen. ; 
Manufactures not described, 10 per cent. 
Liquids—Ale and Beer in casks, 4d per gallon. 
seh * in bottles, 1s 3d per dozen. 
“Cider and Perry, did per gallon. 
“Vinegar, 3d per gallon. 
Liquors—Wines of all kinds, including casks and 
bottles, Is per gallon, and 10 per cent, 
“Spirits, or strong waters of ull sorts, exeept 
Rum, for every gallon’ of any st 
not exceeding strength of proof,’ 
Sykes’ Hydrometer, and so in p 
for any greater strength than proof, 2s 
per gallon. 

Rum, for every gallon of any strength not 
exceeding strength of proof, per Sykes’ 
Hydrometer, and so in proportion for an 
greater strength than proof, Is 3d per gall 

Spirits, strong waters, or Rum, swee' 
or mixed, 3s per gallon. we 

Leeches, 74 per cent. 

Mace. 4d ner Ib. 

Maccaroni or Vermicelli, 14d per Ib. 

Mahogany, and Hardwood for Furniture, 1 per cent. 

Medicines, 74 per cent. 

Marble, in Block, unpolished, 1 per cent. 

“ — eut or polished, 74 per cent. 

Matches, 75 per cent. 

Molasses or Treacle, 4s per cwt. 

Musical Instruments, of wood, 74 per cent. 

se o of metal, 10 per cent. 

Mustard, 4 per cent, 

Mercury, 74 per cent. 

Mineral waters, 74 per cent. 

Maps, 74 per cent. 

Machinery of all kinds, and parts thereof, 125 per ct. 

Nuts of all kinds, except Almonds, 1d per Ib. . 

Nutmegs, 5d per |b. 

Nails, 74 per cent. 

Oakum, 1 per cent. 

Oil—Olive; in casks, 5d per gallon, 

* “in jars or bottles, 1s 3d per gallon. 
Lard, 5d per gallon. 
Linseed, 2}d per gallon. 
Sperm, fid per gallon. 
Other Oils, from creatures living in the sea, 14 
per gallon. ’ 
Cocoa Nut Oil, 1 per cent. 
Palm, 1 per cent. 
Turpentine, 74 per cent. 
Castor, 74 per cent. 
Animal, except lard. 10 per cent. 
Vegetable, not otherwise enumerated, 10 per et 
Essential and Volatile, 10 per cent. 
Chemical and Perfumed, 10 per cent. 
Camphine, 12} per cent. 
‘« All not otherwise enumerated, 74 per cent, 

Oil Cloth, 74 per cent. 

Oil Cake, 74 per cent. 

Oranges and Lemons, 10 per cent. 

Ores of all kinds, 1 per cent. 

Ochres, 74 per cent. 

Oysters, Lobsters, Shell Fish, and Turtle, 74 per et 

Paintings, 74 per cent. 

Paints, all, 74 per cent. 

Paint Brushes, 74 per cent. 

Paper, Coarse or Wrapping, 2s 9d per cwt. 

“ — Printing, 5s per ewt. 
Writing, 10s per cwt. 
Drawing, 14d per Ib. 
Milled and Trunk-makers, 3s per cwt. 
Music, ruled, 14d per Ib. 
Marble, or Glazed, 14d per Ib. 
Tissue, 14d per |b. 
Bristol, or Drawing, 14d per |b. 
Manufactures, not otherwise charged, 10 pex 


“ 


“ 


cent. 
Palm-leaf and Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Perfumery, not otherwise specified, 15 per cent. 





Pewter, 74 per cent. 


a ° - sis aiagcan ainsi acaba oe 
See vite th ee EG eS ~ 
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Playing-cards, 3d 

Hm dag way yaa 

Poultry, 10 per cent. 

rie yee — 
vings, 74 per 

Prunes, } Ib. 

Provinione—Butter, 76d cwt, 














a 10 per cent. 
Balt, from mines, known as Rock Salt, and Salt made 
from sea-water, 1s 6d per ton. 
“ Coarse, made from Salt Springs, 2d per bushel. 
“ Fine, basket and stoved, 2d per bush. & 5 per ct. 
Saw Logs, 1 per cent. 
Saleratus, 74 per cent. 
Seeds, Garden, Flower, and Vegetable, 10 per cent. 
Segars, 3s per lb. 
Shingles, 5 = cent. 
Silk—raw, 7} per cent. 
“ manufactured, not inclading millinery made 
up, 74 per cent. 
“ Goods, whole or in part silk, not otherwise de- 
scribed, 74 per cent. 
“ Sewing, Cord, and Tassels, 74 per cent. 
“Millinery, made up, 124 per cent. 
: “  Veivet, 12} per cent. 
; Soap of all kinds, 10 per cent, 
i Boda “_ 1 per cent, 
Bponge, 74 per cent. 
Spermaceti, except Candles, 74 per cent. 




















i 6 Iter, 74 per cent. 

LH Berrie Pdeseation, 74 per cent. 

: Spices—Cassia, 2}d per Ib. 

i “ Cinnamon and Cloves, 24d per Ib. 
r “ Mace, 4d per Ib. 






i “«  Nutmegs, 5d per Ib. 
# e Pimento, Id per lb. 
} “Pepper. Ginger, Allspice, and Spices of all 
j kinds, 1d per ib. 
Slates, 7) per cent, 
Steel, in bar, 1 per cent. 
Stone, for building, 1 per cent. 
74 per cent. 
Stoves, Castings, 125 per cent. 
Straw, 1 per cent. 
Straw Boards, for Bookbinders, 74 per cent. 
Sugar—Refined, or Candy, 27s 6d per cwt. 
“ — Muscovado, 15s 34 per cwt. 
“  Clayed, 15s 3d per cwt. and 10 per cent. 
~A Bastards, 12s per cwt. and 10 per cent. 
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“ in which are preserves, 26s Gd per cwt. 











Surgery, incorporated by Royal C 






ported for sale. 







Coin and Bullion, 








TABLE OF EXEMPTIONS. 


Anatomical Preparations, when ene expressly for the use of any College or School of Anatomy 0: 
y | Charter or Act of Parliament, not imported for sale. 
Copies of the Holy Scriptures, printed in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and not im 


aor earners per Ib. and 9 
Succades, and confectionary made up of sug, either 
per cen 





low, 1 per cent, 
Tar and Pitch, 1 per cent. 
Teas, 2)d per Ib. 

Teazies, 


1 cent. 
Tinware, 7h rer cent. 
Tin, block and sheet, 1 per cent. 
Tiles and Roofing, 74 per cent. 
Thread, linen, 74 per cent, 
Tob factured, 14d e Ib. 
a porns psy a per ib. 
. rs, 
: eee 
Tortoise-shell, 5 per cent. 
Toys, 74 per cent. 
Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, and Roots, 1 per cent. 
Type-metal, block or pig, 1 per cent. 
Types—Cast, 124 per cent. 
¥ Wood, 73 per cent. 
Turpentine, 74 per cent. 
Varnish, 74 per cent. 
Vegetables, 10 per cent. 
sane 74 per pana 
inegar, 3d per a. 
Velvet—Sill, 1h cent. 
“ Cotton, 74 per cent. 
Watches and Clocks, 12} per cent. 
Whet Stones, 74 per cent. 
Woolen Manufactures, 74 per cent. 
Wool and Woolen Yarn, {per cent. 
Whalebone, 74 per cent. 
Wire, iron, 5 per cent. 
Worsted Manufactures, 7} per cent. 
Wafers, 74 per cent. 
Wax, 74 per cent. 
Wax Manufactures, except candles, 74 per cent. 
Wine of all kinds, 1s per gallon, aud 10 per cent. 
Wood Manufactures, having no part metal, 74 per ct 
Wood—Staves, standard measurement, 25s per mille 
“ _ Puncheon or W. L, viz: 
“ White Oak, 10s 6d per mille. 
” Red Oak, 7s 6d per mille. 
¥ Ash, 4s per mille. 





be Barrel, 4s per mille. 
“ Deals, pine, pet Quebec standard hundred 
15s per mille. 


ad Spruce, 7s 6d per mille. 
“  Handspikes, 3d per dozen. 
Oars, 3d per pair 


pair. 
“ Plank Boards, and all kinds of Sawed Lum 
ber not herein charged with duty, per thou- 
sand superficial feet, 1 inch thick, and so 
in a for any greater thickness, 7s 
6d per M. 
, White | Pine, and in proportion for any smal! 
er quantity thereof, per one thousand cubie 
feet, 25s per M. 
“ Red Pine, one thousand cubic feet, 35s per M. 
“ Oak, per one thousand cubic feet, 55s per M. 
* Birch, per one thousand cubic feet, 50s per M 
“ Ash, Elm, Tamarac, or Hacmatac, and other 
woods, not herein charged with duty, pet 
one thousand feet, 25s per M. 
Yellow Metal, 1 per cent. 
Unenumerated articles, and not declared free, 74 per 
cent. 


Zine, 74 per cent. 





Books and Maps and Illustrative Drawings, imported for the use of any Library to which the public ms» 
have free admission, as also for the Libraries of either Branch of the Legislature. 
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Books or ing, specially imported for the use of, or to be distributed gratuitous an 
aes decir in this Protinee. ” view 
Fish—Fresh, not described, 

Horses and Carriages of Travellers, and Horses, Cattle and Carriages, and other Vehicles, when em- 

yed in ce 9 pe pm together with the necessary harness and tackle, so long as the same are, 
fide, in use for that purpose, except the horses, cattle, carriages, and vebicles, and harness, of per- 
sons hawking goods, wares, and merchandises through the Province for the purpose of retail, and the 
horses, carriages, and harness of any circus or equestrian troop for exhibition. ‘The horses, carriages, 
caravans, and harness of any menagerie to be free. Horses and cattle belonging to persons coming into 
the Prevince for the | airy of riptiey emage therein. ‘ 

Hides, Offal, and Tallow of Cattle and Swine, slaughtered in bond. 

Manures of all kinds. 

Models of Machinery, and of other inventions and improvements in the arts. 

Packages containing Dutiable Articles. ; 

7 ical A, , Instruments, Books, Maps, Stationary, busts, and casts of marble, bronze, ala- 
baster, or plaster of Paris, paintings, drawings, engravings, etchings, se of sculpture, cabinets of 
coins, Is, gems, and all other collections of antiquities, provided the same be specially imported in 

faith for the use of any society incorporated or established fur philosophical or literary pursuits, or 
for the encouragement of the Fine Arts, or fox the use or by the order of any University, College, Acad- 
emy, School, or vencweang bef Learning within this Province. 

Philosophical Apparatus, &c., &c., imported for the use by any a lecturer for the purpose of gain, and 
to be re-exported, shall be allowed to be entered under bond of two good and sufficient persons for their 
exportation within the specified time. ‘ 

Arms or Clothing which any contractor or contractors, commissary or commissaries, shall import or bring 
into the Province for the use of Her Majesty’s army and navy, or for the use of the Indian nations in this 
Province; Provided the rey otherwise payable, would be defrayed or borne by the Treasury of the 
United Kingdom or of this Province. 

Specimens of Natural History, mineralogy or botany. 

Seeds of all kinds, farming utensils and implements of husbandry, and animals for the improvement of 
stock when specially imported in good faith by any society incorporated or established for the encour- 
agement of agriculture. 

Wearing Apparel in actual use and other personal effects not merchandise, implements and tools of trade, 
of handy-craftsmen, in the occupation or employment of persons coming into the Province for the pur- 

of actually settling therein. 

The Native and Manufactures of all or any such other of the British North American Colonies, 
as shall admit the produce and manufactures of Canada free of duties, shall be entitled to exemption from 
duties under this Act, with the exception of spirituous liquors. 

Also :—Salt, salted orcured meats, flour, biscuit and molasses, cordage, pitch, tar, turpentine, leather, 
jeather-ware, fishermens’ clothing and hosiery, fishing-craft, utensils and instruments imported into the 
District of Gaspe from the United Kingdom, Chanel Islands, or neighboring Colonies, for the use of 
the fisheries carried on therein :—subject to such regulations as the principal officer of Customs at the 

Port of Quebec shall make, and which he is herewith empowered to estublish for the purpose of ascer- 

taining that such articles are bona fide intended to be applied to the use of such fisheries. 






























PROHIBITIONS. 


Books—Reprints of British copyrights, now in force. 

Any Article of Foreign Manufacture, and any packages of such articles (say hardware, watches, &c., Ay 
&c.) bearing any names, brands, or marks of manufacturers, resident in the United Kingdom, imported a 
into any of the British Provinces, shall be forfeited. 15 

XP The following articles are prohibited to be imported, under a penalty of £50, together with the for- 
feiture of the parcel or package of goods in which the same shall be found :—Coin, base or counterfeit. 

Books and Drawings of an immoral or indecent character. 
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HARBOR-MASTERS, PILOTS, ere. OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The following “ Act to amend an act entitled ‘ An act supplementary to the several acts 
relative to the harbor-masters, wardens, and pilots of the port of New Orleans, and for 
other purposes,’ ” passed the Senate and House of Representatives of Louisiana, and was i 
approved by the Governor, March 11th, 1848 :— 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Louisiana, in General Assembly convened: That the first section of the act entitled 
“An act supplementary to the several acts relative to the harbor-masters, wardens, and 
pilots of the port of New Orleans, and for other purposes,” which reads thus:—* Sec. 1. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana, in 
General Assembly convened: That, from and after the passage of this act, and from time 
to time, as often as it shall be required, it shall be lawful for the Governor of this State to 
appoint as many persons to be branch pilots as he may deem necessary, not exceeding fifty 
in number, including those already appointed ; provided, that no person shall be appointed 
a branch pilot unless he has resided in the State at least two years, and that he be a citi- 
zen of the United States, and until he has first been examined by a board of examiners, 
and recommended by said board as qualified to be a branch pilot to the master port-war- 
dens of said port, who shall certify the same to the Governor of this State ;” be so amend- 
ed as to read thus :—Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
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of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly convened: That, from and after the pas. 
sage of this act, and from time to time, as often as it shall be required, it shall be lawful 
for the Governor of this State to appoint as many persons to be branch pilots for the port 
of New Orleans, a8 he may deem necessary, not less than sixty-five nor more than sey. 
enty-five in number, including those already appointed: provided, that no person shall be 
appointed a branch pilot, unless he has resided in the State at least two years, and thathe 
be a-citizen of the United States, and until he be first exemined, by a board of examiners, 
and recommended by said board as qualified to be branch pilot to the master and wardens 
of said port, who shall testify the same to the Governor of this State. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, ¢c., That the ninth section of said act, which reads 
thus :—“ Sec. 9. Be it Fn bad enacted, ¢c., That, from and after the passage of this act, 
the twentieth section of the act approved March 31st, 1805, entitled * An act relative to 
the harbor-masters, wardens, and pilots of the port of New Orleans,’ whereby pilots are 
allowed to receive two dollars per diem for detention, is hereby repealed ; and that the 
19th section of said act, approved March 31st, 1805, be so amended, that pilots of the said 
port of New Orleans shall be entitled to ask and receive pilotage at the rate of three and 
a half dollars for every foot any ship or vessel he may pilot, agreeably to the provisions of 
said section, shall draw,” be so amended as to read thus:—Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, 

sc., That, from and after the passage of this act, the 20th section of the act approved 

arch 31st, 1805, entitled “ An act relative to the harbor-masters, wardens, and pilots of 
the port of New Orleans,” whereby pilots are allowed to receive two dollars per diem for 
detention, is hereby repealed ; and that the 19th section of said act, approved 31st March, 
1805, be so amended that the pilots of said port of New Orleans shall be entitled to ask 
and receive pilotage at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents for every foot drawn by any 
ship or vessel piloted by hini, drawing less than ten feet water, and three dollars and a 
half for every ship or vessel piloted by him drawing twelve feet water and upwards—and 
that vessels of one hundred and fifty tons and under, from Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
atid Florida, shall come in and go out free. 
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NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


VESSELS WRECKED ON THE FLORIDA COAST IN 1847. 


REPORT OF VESSELS WRECKED ON THE FLORIDA COAST AND REEF, AND BROUGHT INTO KEY WES?, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 1, 1848. 


Am’nt Am'nt 
Names of Vessels. Where from. Where bound. . Exp’s. ow na 
arbit’n. 


Ship Eliza Thornton. New Orleans, 
Schr. Waccamaw...... Charleston...... 
“ Cabinet.......... Aux Cayes..... 
“ M.E. Lutterlath. Philadelphia.. 
“ Victoria........... New York... New Orleans. 
Philadelphia... “ 
. Antwerp....... 
Ship Yucatan . Liverpool...... 
Brig Planter........... P «“ 
Schr. Baltimore........ Charleston... 
Ship Gen. Jackson.... .... New Orleans. 
Schr. Elizabeth j 
Brig Neptune.......... 
Schr. Minerva.......... Jacksonville. . 
Baltimore...... Pensacola... 
New Orleans. 


k.... 
WOR 2d Ris hei ey CERO EGNY 2900 00,974 
Tt appears from the records of Messrs. O'Hara and Wells, that this schedule does not 
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include the expenses-of the Millinokett, as her bills have-not.yet been obtained. Thus it 
will be seen that the whole number of vessels brought here for the last year amounts to 
twenty, the total value rising a little above half a million of dollars, which ranges con- 
siderably below last year. The amount. awarded for services of wreckers is about fifty 
thousand dollars; while the expense of repairs, &e., exceeds it by ten thousand dollars. 
The records alladed to above do not give the date of the disasters, but they are arranged 
in the order in which they occurred, beginning with the ship Eliza Thornton. 


A reliable correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, at Key West, furnishes some 
interesting statistics of the wrecking business on Florida reef. The whole population of 
Key West, it appears, consisting of 3,000 souls, is directly or indirectly dependent upon 


wrecking for a living, He says :— 

There are now employed along the reef twenty-four vessels of different classes, from 
four tons to one hundred, all having licenses from the Judge of the Admiralty Court. 
These are not obtained with very great facility ; an eye is had to the character of the man 
who commands the vessel, and, whenever any dishonesty is detected, he is deprived of his 
license ; and I believe the rule is that he can never hold another. An instance has oc- 
curred, within a few weeks, of a captain’s being deprived of his command for some al- 
leged defalcation in merchandise taken from the Quebec, 

Of this number of twenty-four vessels, two are of only 4 tons burthen and two of only 
5 tons, while some half a dozen others fell below 10. These generally follow the lions, 
and come in for @ jackall’s share. At a first glance, it might seem that such small vessels 
would be of no account; but such is not the case. ‘They often render services which the 
larger ones cannot, and bear away the largest prize in the way of salvage. 

The aim of the Judge seems to be to make it profitable for these crafts to assist in saving 
vessels—not in “ wrecking” them ; accordingly, there are times when large vessels get 
upon the reef, and want only an anchor carried out to get them afloat. If this can be 
done quickly, all will be well—an hour or two’s delay would be ruinous. These little 
crafts can come along under the ship’s bow, take on board an anchor and plenty of rope 
and chain, and in a short time plant it at precisely the point the captain or their own 
judgment may direct ; and in this way they are often of great advantage. 

The whole number of vessels is twenty-four; the whole tonnage about fourteen hun- 
dred, and the whole number of men employed two hundred and fifty ; and the whole ex- 
pense of keeping up this business cannot be short, in actual money paid out, of $100,000. 

The following is a list of wrecking vessels, with their tonnage, captains’ and owners’ 
names, and the number of hands on board of each one—made by Captain Parker, Agent 
of the Underwriters -— 


Name. Tons. Men. Masters. Owners. 
Sloop Texas........... 96 15 W.H. Bethel... Tift, Gaiger, & Co. 
“ Key West...... 94 15 J. C. Walters... Brown, Dubois, & Kemp. 
“ Eliza Catharine 89 15 R. Roberts...... Tift & Gaiger. 
« Ludium.......... 80 15 Wm. Dent...... Fontaine & Dent. 
“ Geo. Eldridge. 75 13. Geo. Gordon.... Sawyer & Brightman. 
OG. Sccc0ee 74 13 Thomas Bennet Wall, Fontaine, & Andrews. 
Wis clases ccc 73 14 N. Dent.......... Wall, Gould, & Roberts. 
«  America......... 60 13 Jos. Bethel...... J. H. Gaiger. 
o Hiyetle ss... 65 12 Jas. Parker...... Parker & Co. 
© FROM. coc .cou 73 12 Geo. Curry...... Bowne & Curry. 
we 52 10 Jos. Stickney... Williams & Stickney. 
“  Vineyard........ 44 10 =G.J. Lester.... J. H. Gaiger. 
« J. H. Champlin 36 10 Jos. Roberts.... Bowne, Curry, & Roberts. 
wth”. he 34 8 John Gould..... Benner & Gould. 
“ = Gaselie.......... 31 8 J. P. Smith...... H. Benner & Co. 
“Jane Eliza...... 31 8  W.C.Green.... Green & Boyle. 
“«  Lavinia......., 22 6 Wm. Lowe..... William Lowe. 
oI cis ckss.. 17 4 Geo. Roberts... George Roberts. 
* Democrat........ 12 & Gl Baeersi..:.. Baker & Pearson. 
Bch’r Rome........... - 58 10 Hodgkins........ Boyle & Co. 
“ Robert Henry.. 48 8  Curry............. Bowne, Curry, & Co. 
“ Jane Ann....... 20 5 Benj. Roberts... B. & J. Roberts. 
ee EE 17 5 John Baker..... J. & H. Baker. 
Pilot-boat Lafayette. 56 6G. Alderslade., Fontaine & Alderslade. 
oe epcarcis 54 7 J. H.Gaiger.... Gaiger & Tift. 
“ Savannah........ 47 8 J.B. Andrews, Andrews. 
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INVENTION FOR THE REEFING OF SAILS. 


There is one exhibition at the Merchants’ Exchange, says the Boston Chronotype, an 
invention to facilitate the reefing of sails, which, we think, must save the weather-beaten 
sailor a world of hard labor and imminent peril. We have wondered, when watching 
the process of shortening sail in a gale of wind, in the fear of worse weather, why inven- 
tive genius could net.contrive some way of effecting the object besides sending platoons of 
men aloft, into a blast cruel asthe grave, to tie up the rebellious sheets to the yards with 
a string. Capt. Andrew L. Simpson, of New Hampshire, an excellent mariner, who has 
sailed for Mr. Benjamin Bangs, of this city, has, we trust, effected the object. He makes 
the upper yard revolve in a metallic band or collar clasping its centre, and the sail being 
divided as low as the reefing is desirable, rolls on the yards as it revolves. T'o make the 
sail whole when hoisted, a sort of apron is ingeniously run up over the fissure. Both the 
og of reefing and shaking out the reef can be managed on deck, and all with rather 

rigging than is required for the present method. The plan works admirably in the 
model, and seems to excite the hopes of nautical men that it will prove of practical utility. 





REVOLVING LIGHT ON THE NORTH POINT OF CORSICA. 


On the Ist of January a Revolving Light was exhibited on the Isle of Giraglia, off the 
North extremity of Corsica, in lat. 43° 1’ 45” N., lon. 9° 24’ 17” E. of Greenwich. It is 
elevated seventy-two feet above the ground, and two hundred and sixty-nine feet above 
the sea, and is visible at the distance of twenty-seven miles. The eclipses take place every 
half minute, but do not appear total within the distance of ten miles. 
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THE LOAN OF SIXTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Tue following is a correct copy of an act recently passed both houses of Congress, and 
approved by the President of the United States, March 31, 1848, authorizing a loan of 
sixteen millions of dollars :— 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE A LOAN NOT TO EXCEED THE SUM OF SIXTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorized, at any time within one year from the passage of this act, to borrow, 
on the credit of the United States, a sum not exceeding sixteen millions of dollars, or so 
much thereof as, in his opinion, the exigencies of the government may require, at a rate 
of interest not exceeding 6 per cent per annum, payable quarterly or semi-annually ; which 
loan shall be made reimbursable at any time after twenty years from the first day of July 
next after the passage of this act, and said money, so borrowed, shall, on being first duly 
appropriated therefor, be applied, in addition to the money now in the treasury, er which 
may be received therein from other sources, to defray any of the public expenses which 
have been heretofore, or may be hereafter authorized by law, and the stock issued upon 
such loans shall be transferable on the books of the treasury. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby authorized, with the consent of the President of the United States, to cause to be 
prepared certificates of stock, which shall be signed by the Register of the Treasury, and 
sealed with the seal of the Treasury Department, for the sum to be borrowed as aforesaid, 
or any part thereof, bearing an interest not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, and transfer- 
able and reimbursable as aforesaid, and to cause said certificates of stock to be sold: Pro- 
vided, That no part of said stock be sold below par. And provided, also, That, when- 
ever required so to do, the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be attached to any 
certificate or certificates, to be issued under this act, coupons of interest ; and any certifi- 
cate, having such coupons of interest attached to it, may be transferable by delivery of 
the certificate, instead of being assignable on the books of the treasury, but no certificate 
of stocks shall be issued for a less amount than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby authorized to receive proposals for the taking of such loan, or any part or parts 
thereof; and that, before disposing of the said stock issued for such loan, the Secretary of 
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the Treasury shall cause to be inserted in one or two public newspapers printed in the 
city of Washington, end in one or two public newspapers printed in the principal city or 

ital of each State, an advertisement stating that bids and proposals for such loan will 
be received until a certain day, to be specified in such advertisement, not more than sixty 
days or less than twenty days from the time of the first insertion of said advertisement in 
one or two ne pers in the city of Washington, and stating the amount of the loan re- 
quired, and in what instalments, and when and where it will be required to be paid. And 
all such proposals shall be required to be sealed, and shall be opened by the Secretary, or 
other officer of the Department, on the day appointed, publicly, and in the presence of 
such persons as may choose to attend ; and no proposal shall be withdrawn after the same 
shall have been received at the Treasury Department; and the said Secretary may pay 
such expenses as may be necessarily incurred in printing and issuing certificates of stock : 
Provided, however, That the employment of agents, and cther expenses incident to the 
execution of this act, shall not, in all, exceed the sum of sixteen thousand dollars ; which 
sum of sixteen thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for these purposes, and shall be paid 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. And provided, That no 
compensation shall be allowed to any officer whose salary is fixed by law, for any service 
performed by him in the execution of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the faith of the United States is hereby pledged 
to provide and establish sufficient revenues for the regular payment of the interest, and 
for the redemption of said stock. And the principal sum borrowed under the provisions 
of this act, and the interest thereon, as the same shall, from time to time, become due and 
payable, shall be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby authorized to purchase, at any time before the period herein limited for the redemp- 
tion of the stock hereby created, such portion thereof, at the market price not below par, as 
the funds of the government may admit of, after meeting all the demands on the treasury ; 
and any surplus that hereafter may be in the treasury, is hereby appropriated to that ob- 


ject. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report to Congress, at the commencement of the next session, the amount of 
money borrowed under this act, and of whom and on what terms it shall have been ob- 
tained, with.an abstract or brief statement of all the proposals submitted for the same, dis- 
tinguishing between those accepted and those rejected, with a detailed statement of the 
expense of making such loans, 





CONDITION OF THE BANK OF FRANCE IN 1847. 
A SUMMARY OF THE LAST OFFICIAL REPORT. 


Three circumstances had marked the operation of 1846—Ist. The unusual increase in 
the operations of the bank, which had for the first time risen to 1,726,000,000; 2d. The 
diminution in the metallic reserve, which, from July the first to the end of the year, had 
fallen from 252,000,000 to 80,000,000, showing e@ decline of 172,000,000; and 3d. After 
an interval of 27 years, the rate of discount had been raised from 4 to 5 per cent. But 
the operations of 1847 had even exceeded those of 1846, having reached a sum of 
1,854,000,000 ; the reserves of the bank at Paris, and of the branch banks, again ad- 
vanced from 80,000,000 to 181,000,000. On the date of the report, namely, January 27, 
1848, the amount was 189,000,000; the rate of discount was again reduced to 4 per cent 
on December 27, 1847. The object of the proceeding of raising the interest to 5 per cent 
was to check the exit from the kingdom of specie, and it had fully answered the intended 
purpose, as the bank was not obliged to have recourse to any more rigorous course ; it had 
neither restricted the number of its discounts, nor had been more severe in its judgment 
of the bills which it had consented to receive ; the cases of rejection were not more nu- 
merous than usual. 

The report then alludes to the loan of 1,000,000 sterling made to the bank by English 
capitalists towards the end of 1846; the average duration of the loan was 108 days, and 
the cost of transport, the exchange, and the other expenses, amounted to 800,209 f., or 
about 3-13 per cent on the operation. 

It then speaks of the Russian purchase of Rentes. The offer to that was made on the 
16th of March. This operation presented itself under a double point of view ; the coun- 
cil-general, having been strongly solicited to sell in the market a part of the Rentes of the 
banks, had formally refused. On the 16th of March the reserve of 80,000,000 had in- 
creased to 110,000,000, and a movement of reflux of specie from the departments to Paris 
had already manifested itself. ‘The sale to Russia held out to the bank only an aid which 
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had become useless ; besides, the periods of payment, augmented by the time required for 
causing the specie collected at St. Petersburgh to be brought to Paris, necessarily threw 
back to an indeterminate period the realization of the operation. In fine, the sale was 
sure to deprive, for a certain period, the shareholders of a revenue of upwards of 2,000,000, 
which they had been in the enjoyment of for a great number of years. 

On the other hand, Russia had delivered to France large quantities of corn, which were 


to. be paid for in specie. When the navigation was resumed, France was, therefore, 
threatened with a new exportation of specie. ‘T’o accept the offer made was to pay Rus- 
, by means of an inscription of Rente, 50,000,000 for grain furnished. The sale of 
e Rentes of the bank was consequently commanded by the general interests of the 


The council, therefore, did not hesitate to ratify the treaty, and handed over to the im. 
perial treasury of Russia 2,000,000 of Five per Cents Rente, at 


115£ 75c., which made a sum of...........0..0..ceeeeee eeeee pen 46,300,000 00 
and 142,000 f. of Three per Cents, at 77 f. 65c.,representing. 3,689,633 33 


49,989,633 33 


After having provided for the public interest by the alienation of these 2,142,000 f. of 
Rente, the council-general anxiously looked out for an opportunity to restitute to the 
shareholders the sum thus alienated, and soon found what it sought on November 10, by 
taking part, to the extent of 25,000,000, in the government loan. That operation brought 
it in 996,677 f. in the Three per Cents, at the rate of 75f. 25¢. The example thus given, 
not a little contributed to the success of the loan; and, in serving its own interest, it for- 
warded those of the State. 

A second occasion afterwards presented itself; for a heavy fall having taken place in 
the public funds, the council-general effected a purchase of 300,000 f. Three per Cents at 
the rate of 73f.8l¢e, Such were the exceptional operations of the year. 

The operations effected at Paris during the year 1846 had amounted to 1,294,000,000; 
in 1847 they had risen to 1,372,000,000, or 80,000,000 additional. The discount of com. 
mercial bills in 1847 had augmented, in amount, 138,000,000, and in produce, 2,416,000 f. 
The advances on Rente had diminished 19,879,000 f., but the produce was not lower, the 
interest having been higher, and the average duration of the advances longer. 

The advances on ingots had diminished, in amount, 45,584,000 f., and in produce, 34,000 f. 
The advances were effected usually at 1 per cent, but that small interest had the effect of 
causing to be replaced by ingots and foreign money, which the bank could not dispose of, 
the specie taken from the reserve in order to be sent abroad ; an interest of 5 per cent ap- 
plied to these advances soon stopped the evil, and of late the interest was reduced to 2 
percent. The other operations of the central bank differed by feeble variations. 

Seven hundred and one millions were discounted by the central bank during the first 
half-year of 1847, and 626,000,000 during the second. Compared with 1846, the aug- 
mentation for the first period was 102,000,000, and for the second 26,000,000. The month 
of July presented the greatest amount of discount—upwards of 130,000,000. 

The number of bills discounted was 926,390 in 1846, and 963,324 in“1847, giving an 
increase of 36,934 ; the average amount has increased from 1,285 f. to 1,380 f, and the 
average length of time to run from 45 9-10 days to 46. 

The average of the rest had increased from 151,000,000 to 176,000,000, being an aug- 
mentation in favor of 1847 of 25,000,000. The average of accounts current had declined 
from 60,000,000 to 50,000,000. The average of the account current with the treasury 
had diminished from 103,000,000 to 58,000,000. The average circulation of notes had 
fallen from 260,000,000 to 240,000,000. The maximum of the circulation, in 1846, had 
been 311,000,000, and that of 1847, 288,000,000. 

The general movement of notes, specie, and transfers had fallen to 14,214,000,000, or 
654,000,000 less than in 1846. The bills not taken up in 1847 had amounted to a sum 
of 50,894 f., and, in the course of the year, 43,907 f. had been recovered out of that 
amount, and 7,260 f. of former bills, making, in all, 51,230 f. 

The ordinary expenses amounted to 1,208,889 f., or 15,000 f. less than the year before ; 
bat, to the ordinary expenses of 1847 were to be added extraordinary ones, amounting to 
592,270 f. for repairs of buildings, new paper for 200 f. notes. The new notes of 200 f. 
were much approved of by the public. 

The account given of the branch banks is most satisfactory, the expenses being repre- 
sented as diminishing, and the produce on the increase. In 1840 the operations of the Bank 
of France with country banks had been 59,400,000 f., and in 1847 only 37,000,000 f.; the 
business with its own branch banks increasing in at least an equal proportion. 
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‘THE BANK OF FRANCE SINCE ITS SUSPENSION. 


‘Government intervention has alone saved the Bank of France from insolvency, by the 
issuing of a decree suspending cash payments. This measure had been anticipated for 
some days previous, and had caused a disastrous effect upon the rates of exchange between 
London and Paris, which rose in London to 27, or 5 per cent more against France during 
three days, and the notes of the bank were offered at 30 francs: taking 25 francs as the 

, this would be a depreciation of 20 per cent. In one day the shares fell 325 francs. 
The panic which called forth the decree of the government was attributed to the circulars 
of M. Ledru Rollin. The following is a statement of the bank affairs at the date of its 


"suspension :— 








DEBTOR. CREDITOR. 
Francs. Franes. 

Capital.....ssc-sueesereesseereeee 67,900,000 | Cash in coins and ingots....... 59,543,509 
REBEFVE....ccrccccses.ceee 10,000,000 | Cash in branch banks........... 64,300,000 
Reserve in landed property.... 4,000,000 | Commercial bills, due 16thinst. 5,676,199 
Bank notes in cireulation....... 263,604,250 | Commercial bills discounted... 252,645,351 
Ditto of branch banks....... 9,800,000 | Ditto of branch banks.......... 50,732,259 
Ditto to order............ce0eeeeees 2,035,262 | Advanced on ingots ............ 3,050,600 
Treasury acct. current creditor 42,255,092 | Do. on French gov't securities 13,203.48 
Sundry accounts current....... 81,617,659 | Due by branch banks............ 9,800,000 
Receipts payable at sight....... 1,861,000 | Government security in reserve 10,000,000 
Bills re-discounted............... 728,692 | Ditto available................... 11,660,197 
Dividends payable................ 423,444 | Hotel and furniture of the bank 4,000,000 
Sundry expenses,................. 2,177,298 | Interest in the Bank of Algiers 1,000,000 
Algiers Bank..................... 1,069,097 | Bills unpaid.................0000 524,747 
Draughts of branch banks pay. Gov’t stock sold to Russia ump. _1,807,389 

QUNB ikainicssbs ede cescs cscese 732,278 | Expenses of the establishment 230,976 
BONATIOS. 6 ie.is is eeesisccissceces 39,601 | Sundries................seeeeseees 18,962 

WO cissnssc sais <sinescsccves GOB DER BTS, Total... LoGiisies ic cccccceccseess 488,243,675 

Certified, Paris, 15th March, 1848. ’ 

D’Argovr. 


The Governor of the Bank of France. 


ene 


GOLD AND SILVER A STANDARD OF VALUE. 


The importance of having a common and permanent standard of value which will se- 
cure the substantial justice and faith of monied contracts and obligations between nations, 
as well as individuals, is recognized by all enlightened governments at the present day. 
In all commercial countries, one or the other of the precious metals, or both of them, in 
combination with copper, are now made to fill this office. In a former age, as among the 
ancient Spartans, iron was used for the same purpose. Experience has shown that no 
other measure of value has thus far been discovered comparable to gold. It possesses 
certain qualities which peculiarly adapt it to the business of life, in a higher degree than 
any other article of which we have any knowledge. It is scarce and dear, so that a large 
ainount in it may be conveniently carried from place to place. In this respect, platinum 
is the only metal comparable to it. It is susceptible of minute divisibility. It resists the 
action of most acids, as well as atmospheric influences. For malleability, ductility and 
tenacity, no other metal is equal to it. It possesses great brilliancy and beauty. By being 
alloyed with a small amount of copper, it acquires a degree of hardness which prevents 
any very fapid injury from abrasion. The supply is more uniform and regular, and the 
quantity less liable to fluctuation than that of any other article. The numerous uses to 
which it is converted in the arts are too well known to require enumeration ; and yet 
there are theorists, and the number is just now rapidly increasing, both in this country and 
in England, who regard its value as being nearly altogether fictitious, and incident to its 
office as a standard of value. In some minds there is a vague notion that, but for the 
stamp or coinage by the sovereign, it would be worth far less than its nominal value. This 
is @ fallacy. On the contrary, its exchangeable value and its intrinsic value are always 
very nearly the same. So that, when a barrel of flour sells for a half eagle, it will be 
found that the same amount of labor is required to produce the quantity of gold which it 
contains from the mines, that it does to lay down the barrel of flour. 

It has been argued that, inasmuch as gold is a mere metal, which can neither be eaten, 
drank, or in any other way made to subserve the natural wants of man, that therefore 
Wheat or iron, or any other commodity which is capable of being applied to these uses, 
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may be substituted for it with advantage. This system of exchanges has been tried, and 
is probably still in use among rude and barbarous races of men. But, whenever it has 
been adopted, it is known that it has been attended with many inconveniences. To sup- 
pose, then, that, in the multiplied and complicated transactions of a highly artificial state 
of society, it would be found less subject to objection, is repugnant to reason. 

Perhaps there is no question, connected with banking and currency, more vitally im- 
portant than what should constitute its foundation. Unsound notions in regard to it al. 
ways aggravate and prolong crises of commereial difficulty and danger. In periods of 
bank suspensions, and of paper inflation incident thereto, they lead persons to imagine 
that the rise in the price of gold, and all the embarrassment incident. thereto, results en- 
tirely from its alleged scarcity. A general rise of all prices, a rise in the market price of 
gold, and a fall of the foreign exchanges, will be the effect of an excessive amount of cir- 
culating medium in a country which adopts a curreney not exportable to other countries, 
or not convertible, at will, into a coin which is exportable——Mercantile Times. 


























THE LEADING TAX-PAYERS OF BOSTON. 


The annual “ List of Persons, Copartnerships, and Corporations who were taxed $25 
and upwards in the city of Boston, in the year 1847,” has been published. This pamphlet 
contains a list of the names of 5,460 persons, who pay over $25 for taxes. An analysis 
of these names, in reference to the value of the property taxed, gives the following result :— 
ae: ree. RI cacti edie fatiiti pce cies nenesnsiesoncsvrseies 

* — between $800,000 and $900,000 oo... .cceec scence es eeteeeeenenenes 1 
“ a 700,000 “ 800,000 


“ « SUMMON A... MMMM (cis. ..i. sy <,..oc..oansieespahane 3 
























“ “ eM AGE. dncicesiscotsnrcadcoriadiannivbietes 6 
“ “ 400,000 “ 500,000 ..... Hininie enitaieonbh PERI 10 
4“ “ BE 9 IE slice tvicctcdeccnonncsp spices ctbnenton 18 
“ o EF; IEEE. aoddainecidl sutbcceeccansmesdeamennes 43 
“ “ ID hid idabiinc asin sos ddseaveniiobanseses 168 
“ under PE Toatkidy oc dsdveccaphsccsansans saphena vinean gies babeiain exes 5,028 
The following are the names of the persons, corporations, &c., who are taxed for over 
$500,000 :— 
Peter C. Brooks.............se000e $1,261,200 | Jonathan Phillips...............«. $593,600 
Abbott Lawrence..........se0.5. 949,400 | James Parker............ccscec00s 543,000 
John D. Williams................. 763,000 | John Wells. ...........essceeesceses 539,000 
Fifty Associates................+. 758,100) J. L. Gardner...........-...e0000 535,900 
David Sears...........c0...ss0008 671,600 | Commercial Wharf Corpora- 
Be Oe, FR avn cans catches ccccesss wg Bet ene | Se cen nN EBT erate 520,000 
Boston and Worcester RR. Cor- John Ballard and others, trus- 
poration.........+. sicrensiee eet. WOME cccnnigesvecnpacessacsa esses 520,000 


















FLUCTUATIONS IN THE FRENCH FUNDS. 


The following is a summary of a statement given in the French papers of the course 
of the French funds during the changes and convulsions of the last half century :— 

In January, 1797, the price of the Five per Cent Rentes opened at 8 f. 5c.; in De- 
cember, the same year, they fell to 6 f.16c. In 1800, the highest price was 44 f, and 
the lowest 17 f£. 38 c. In 1804, the year of the establishment of the empire, the price 
rallied, and touched 59 f. 75 c. In 1812, the period of the great wars, the Five per Cents 
were quoted at 83 f. 30 c. for the highest price, and at 76 f. 50 c. for the lowest. In the 
year 1814, the lowest price was 45 f, and the highest, in the month of August, 80 f. 

In 1815, they reached 81 f 65 c., and subsequently fell, on the Ist of December, to 52 f. 
30 c. In 1816, they rose to 64 f. 40 c., and then again fell to 54 f. 30 c. 

During the following thirty years of peace, the highest price was 126 f. 30 c., quoted ‘ 
on the 4th of March, 1844; and the lowest price was 55 f. 5 ¢., quoted on the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1817. 

On the 22d of February, in the present year, the Five per Cents closed at 116 f. 75 ¢.; 
on the 7th instant they opened at 97 f. 59 c., and shut at 89 f. This price is in advance 
of the quotation for the 2d of April, 1831, since, on that day, Five per Cent Rentes de- 
clined to 74 f. 80 c. 

The creation of the Three per Cent Rentes took place on the 6th of May, 1825. Be- 
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tween that date and the close of 1847, the highest price was 86 f. 65 c., and attained, on 
the 22d of July, 1840, just previous to the receipt of the news on the Bourse of the treaty 
signed on the 15th of that month between England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, for 
regulating the affairs of the East, and from participation in which France was excluded. 
The lowest price of the Three per Cents occurred on the 2d of April, 1831, nine months 
after the revolution of July, when they were quoted at 46 f. On the 7th of the present 
month they descended nearly to the same point, bargains having been done at 47 f. 





A FRENCH CAPITALIST AND HIS DOLLARS. 


There formerly resided in the city of A Monsieur D., a man of great wealth, 
but who was ever getting into difficulties when he found it necessary to make an invest- 
ment. His temperament being decidediy nervous, many were the tricks played upon him. 
On one occasion he had come to the conclusion that bank stock was precarious property 
to hold, railroad worse, and insurance stock he wouldn’t have “no how.” Arriving at 
this point, he resclved to leave his spare funds with Mr. G., for safe keeping. According- 
ly, he called upon him and made a deposit of ten thousand dollars. Mr. G. received it 
with reluctance, but informed Monsieur D. that, if he should have occasion for the money, 
he must give him a few days notice, Some six months had elapsed, and all things were 
moving on smoothly so far as the Frenchman’s money was concerned, when a company 
of young men were seen to enter the City Hotel, and, on observing our nervous friend, 
one of them asked his companion if he had heard of the failare of Mr. G., to which all 
simultaneously replied, “Can't be: impossible!” The Frenchman sprang from his seat, 
and, approaching the party, exclaimed, “ Mon Dieu! vat vas I hear? My friend, Mr. G., 
fail! Broke in small pieces! Den I ruin myself! Iam use all up! I am broke in ten 
tousand leetle pieces! Mr. G. owe me ten tousand dollars. Oh, mon Dieu! vat sall I 
do! Isall break my neck several times in getting dare in five minutes.” With this he 
started off for Mr. G.’s counting-room, where he arrived nearly out of breath, despair on 
his countenance, and trembling from head to foot. Mr. G. was astonished at the haggard 
look, and begged him to be seated. But no, no seat for him ; “ money was his suit.” At 
last, recovering himself, he said,‘ Ah! my friend, 1 hear you fail! What for you fail 
when you owe me ten tousand dollar? Why you not tell me yesterday you fail to-day ?” 
By this time Mr. G. saw through the trick, and. informed Monsieur D. he would give him 
a check for the amount. At this the Frenchman was more astonished than before, and 
exclaimed, “ Ah! you got him? If you got him, I don’t want him ; but if you have not 
got him, I must have him !”” 








MEETING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND PROPRIETORS. 


A quarterly general court of the proprietors was held on the 16th of March, 1848, to 
declare a dividend for the half-year ending the 5th of April, and consult on other matters. 
The Secretary read the minutes. The Governor, Mr. James Morris, stated that the 
amount of the rest had increased from £3,925,634, its amount on the the 31st of August 
last, to £3,946,524 on the 29th of February. This state of the rest would well allow a 
dividend of 44 per cent; which, with the income-tax, would reduce it to the sum of 


~ £3,291,639. An amendment, to make the dividend 5 per cent, was negatived without 


a division. An alteration in the custom of selecting the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
was announced, viz:—the plan of rotation by seniority will be abandoned, and the most 
competent persons selected for those situations. 





COST OF COLLECTING THE REVENUE OF ENGLAND. 


The amount deducted from the gross receipts of the Revenue Departments, and not 
paid into the Exchequer, for the year ending the 5th January, 1847, including charges of 
collection, superannuation fund, &c., was £5,904,690 17 4. The total annual amount 
expended on account of civil services, which never reached the Exchequer, was £1,099,747 
14 2; the nett amount paid out of the revenue for charges of collection of the Cus- 
toms Department was £1,264,272 16 9; in the Excise Department, £1,585,633 6 8; 
stamps, £344,774 16 1; stamps, (Ireland,) £39,530 13 4; taxes, £476,862 12 2; 
Post-office, £1,138,745 2 4; Crown lands, £325,680 1 8. 
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RARITAN MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Wes have received a copy of the Annual Report of the President and Directors of this 
Company. It embraces the act of incorporation from the State of New Jersey, which was 
granted in February, 1846; the by-laws; the report of Dr. Charles T’. Jackson, of Boston, 
on the Raritan Copper Mine ; a report made by John H. Blake and William Blewett, who 
rented the mine, and made a careful examination thereof in February, 1848 ; also, the 
Treasurer's Report, and some other documents connected with the subject. It appears from 
Dr. Jackson’s report that the mine was discovered by a farmer, who, it is said, noticed 
a spot in his field where vegetation died from some noxious ingredient in the soil, and on 
digging down a few feet from the surface to ascertain the cause, discovered a bed of cla~ 
of decomposed shale, impregnated with a rich blue substance, which he carried to Som 
erville, and ascertained to be blae carbonate of copper, or azurite. 

The land having been secured by the present owners, and excavations being made, 
disclosed a number of veins of very rich black sulphuret of copper, encrusted with the green 
carbonate and blue carbonate of copper. 

The mine is situated three miles south-west of the village of New Brunswick, close to 
the Philadelphia Railroad, in the midst of a plain which is mostly cultivated, or in the 
state of grassy pastures. 

-A shaft or pit has recently been sunk to the depth of 25 feet, and is 7 feet long by 5 
feet wide, and is planked to the depth of 10 feet to hold up the soil. This excavation is 
now entering the rocks, and has disclosed a number of rich veins of copper ore. It passed 
first through the superticial soil, and then through clay, which, at the depth of 4 feet from 
the surface, is filled with bright azure blue streaks of blue carbonate of copper. We then 
passed through broken and decomposed shale and loam, masses of black sulphuret of cop- 
per, and portions of the denuded veins, and then reached solid shale and sandstone rocks 
enclosing veins of solid ore of great purity. ‘There are no less than six veins of this ore 
visible in this mine, and they vary from a fraction of an inch to six inches in width. The 
veins dip N. 85°, E. 55°, and ‘are included between walls of blue shale imbedded be- 
tween their strata. 

The ore runs in regular branchy veins, so that it is difficult if not impossible to calculate 
the weight of the lode to any depth ; for in a few feet many small veins run into a pocket 
and form a vein of some feet in length, and then divide again into smaller branches, as 
sketched in the margin of the report, the figure being a plan of the veins seen at one end 
of the shaft. 

Dr. Jackson holds the Raritan Mine in high esteem, not only on account of the rich- 
ness of the ores and their easy reduction, but also for its easy mining and its vicinity to a 
railroad, by which it can be transported to market. It will furnish ores that will average 
from 50 to 60 per cent of copper. The average number of men employed in this mine 
from February, 1847, to January, 1848, twelve months, has been rather more than sixteen. 



























































MACHINE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF COFFEE-MILLS. 


We learn from the Scientific American, that Mr. A. F. Ward, of York, Pennsylvania, 
has invented a machine for cutting the teeth in wrought iron coffee-mills. It is so ar- 
ranged as to cut both the ring and the burr in one machine, and it will in about four min- 
utes make a mill far superior to that made by hand, and thus making them, too, about 
fifteen times as fast. It can be propelled by about one-horse power, and can be attended 
by one boy of ten years of age. It will also answer all the purposes of punching, &c., 
belonging to coffee-mill business. 
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THE BOOT, SHOE, AND LEATHER TRADE. 


The history of this manufacture is a striking illustration of the boundless ingenuity of 
man, and of the multifarious wants of civilized life. If we look abroad (says a writer 
on this subject) on the instruments of husbandry, on the implements of most of the me- 
chanic trades, on the structure of a vast multitude of engines and machines; or if we look 
at our own clothing—shoes, boots, gloves, caps, &c.; or at the furniture in our houses, 
the books on our shelves, the harness of our horses, and even the substance of our car- 
riages, what a multitude of instances and forms of this manufacture, wrought out by hu- 
man ingenuity, meet our eye! What an aptitude has this single material for the relief 
of our necessities, and the supply of conveniences, in every state and stage of life! Civ- 
ilized society would suffer immense inconvenience and discorafort from the loss of this one 
article. 

It is a curious, but true reflection, that, though the workers of the article, particularly 
shoemakers, have generally been ranked low in society, and even among their fellow- 
mechanics, yet from that craft have sprang many of the most distinguished ornaments of 
our race—seholars, poets, philosophers, patriots, whose fame is immortal. 
, The aggregate annual amount expended in the boot, shoe, and leather business of this 
ountry, nearly reaches the total value of the cotton crop of the United States. As re- 

rds the amount of capital and number of hands employed, says the Troy Whig, the 
shoe business is said to take precedence of any other branch of manufactures carried on 
in America, producing commodities to the value of $50,000,000 annually, and giving 
employment to between 100,000 and 200,000 operatives, men and women. 

The statistics of productive industry in Massachusetts for 1846 show that there were 
made, during that year, the following amount of boots and shoes :— 








Counties. Pairs of Boots. Pairs of Shoes. Value. 
Suffolk...... RAS EU ss wtaek os 32,479 47,631 $207,356 
ET SEM ee Ciausikiacne v 1,288,170 8,380,179 4,876,534 
icc cicisceiseane annteorcsne 321,450 3,090,635 2,274,719 
Worcester.....s..cesecsers fh Pee 900,028 2,050,407 2,597,422 
ss casastnerssdasersoeduvevnd 20,867 19,293 66,775 
as ch ccctegonsqnaccoes ih oces 9,992 50,697 71,998 
ge etka whoncesseravecs 34,315 32,020 85,254 
Berkshire. ..........+se00++ TSE 16,168 69,370 105,497 
PR iain ao huhaatasnyendsncacvese 832,834 1,024,464 2,357,010 
as Bo. . ssccadn tne vee 46,732 130,246 194,794 
iin ce alouanesonne cad 320,850 2,199,030 1,929,418 
a ipiccckcis\Siecsscnascccsns 30,075 17,500 27,625 
DOMES Scio ca ss VORP: Cane TPES 240 1,790 3,385 
Ps cntatntishaethsnrnckeessnes 370 2,300 4,200 

Tt uy awessason 3,768,160 17,128,411 $14,799,140 
Amount of leather made in said State in 1846 ......0...ccessereeeeeeeeees 3,836,657 
DE ON ee Bn TING one cacoentnnintnacsancnca sureetantaatagasccs.s 18,206 

«lasts . Pole See eterna ieow cisely gill 80,145 
Th NINN as dann cic nentarnnlis sRARANSRMITA OR SHeRGA 9's ; 312,090 
I AE... . cies waininasacesceemivas saineeesabhueanceetn $19,046,238 


All this immense quantity of boots and shoes is made by hand, no machinery being 
employed except for the manufacture of lasts and pegs. It is said that, vast as the supply 
is, the market is never over-stocked. The twenty millions of pairs made every year in 
Massachusetts are not sufficient for the western market ; and we learn, from the Rochester 
American, that western dealers are compelled to leave their orders ahead, or go without 
the articles. Many dealers west of the lakes found the market so limited this fall, that 
they were unable to get their usual supply. 

The Canada tariff of 1846 placed a duty on the American articles at so high a rate, 
that it amounts to prohibition. The Yankees, however, were not to be out-done by its 
operation. Messrs. Brown & Childs, of Montreal, have opened an extensive manufactory 
there, and employ some 400 workmen from Massachusetts. They,are now supplying the 
dealers in the upper and lower provinces. 

The Mercantile Times furnishes a statement of the same manufacture in England ; 
from which it appears that the total amount of leather tanned, tawed, dressed, and cur- 
ried, is estimated at 50,000,000 lbs., which, at 1s. 8d. per lb., is £4,166,000 as the value 
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of the leather only. Supposing the value of the leather to amount to one-third the value 
- articles produced from it, that would show a result of about twelve millions and a 


The number of hands employed in all the various branches, from the tanner to the fin- 
isher of the finest manufacture of leather, is estimated at 275,000 ; while the wages paid 
gn to about £7,000,000 sterling, or nearly $34,000,000. Scotland is not included in 
this estimate. 





AN AMERICAN SCYTHE AND FORK MANUFACTORY. 


The Rome Sentinel furnishes an interesting account of an extensive scythe manufactory 
in the valley of the Sauquoit Creek, near the village of Clayville, owned by David J. 
Millard. It appears that the Sauquoit, from near its source to its junction with the Mo. 
hawk, affords a constant succession of water privileges, a great number of which are al- 
ready occupied by flourishing and extensive manufacturing establishments. Many of them 
have a widely extended reputation ; and among them all, perhaps, there are none which are 
better known, particularly to farmers and dealers in agricultural implements, than the 
Scythe and Fork Manufactory of Mr. Millard. The business was for many years con- 
ducted by S. A. & D. J. Millard, but has now been divided, each of the brothers occupy- 
ing establishments in the same neighborhood. 


The quantity of scvthes and forks made by Mr. D. J. Millard, annually, is about thirteen 
thousand dozens. The sale is not confined to this section of country, but they go into 
nearly every section of the Union, finding, as we understand, a good market in the wheat- 
growing regions of Western New York and the Westem States, where cradle scythes of 
the best quality are required. ‘The manufacture is reduced to the most perfect system, and 
the article, in the process of manufacture, passes through several hands, First, the iron 
and steel, which are of the very best quality, are cut into pieces of suitable length, when 
they go into the hands of the welder, and - united in the most perfect manner under a 
powerful trip-hammer. The plater next takes it, and, in less time than it takes to write 
this account of the process, the scythe is plated most perfectly. Next comes the ham- 
mering of the heel and point, by a man who works only at that branch of the business. 
It next passes through the hands of a man who gives it the proper shape. Then comes 
the hardening and tempering, an important part of the business, and one upon which the 
quality of the article very much depends. All these operations are in the same room. 
The scythes then go to the grinding-room, where two or three immense stones are in 
constant operation. From the grinding-room they are taken up-stairs, where they are 
polished on a wheel coated with emery. From this they go into the finishing-room, where 
they are varnished and painted, the former to prevent them from rusting, and the latter 
to give them a finished appearance ; after which they go into the hands of the packer, by 
whom they are put up in the form in which they are sent to market. 

The fork business is carried on in the same establishment, and with equal arrangements 
for the division of labor. ‘The cast steel (Sanderson’s best) is cut into pieces of just sufli- 
cient length to make a fork. The next operation is splitting, which is done by hand, one 
man using the sledge and another the chisel. A couple of blows of the hammer serve to 
spread the prongs apart sufficiently, when they are put in the fire, and one man takes his 
seat at the anvil, the other handing the pieces as they become sufficiently heated. The 
prongs are drawn most perfectly ander the trip-hammer. The shanks are then drawn and 
punched, when the fork is ready for the grinder. They are ground and polished like the 
scythes, after which they are shaped and tempered. The ferules, made of malleable iron, 
are fitted to the handles by one man, when the handle is passed to another, who sets the 
fork and drives the nail, which is the finishing stroke. ‘The forks made are of different 
kinds, of two, three, and four prongs, and all the most perfect of their kind. 

The machinery is propelled by water, and every hammer is under the most perfect con- 
trol. The fires are all blown by a rotary bellows, driven also by water, and not more than 
thirty inches in diameter. The wind is conveyed in tin tubes, tapped at intervals by smaller 
ones for blowing the,geveral fires. 

The amount of fréight annually carted for this establishment to and from Utica, is three 
hundred tons. ‘This now costs two dollars per ton; but Mr. Millard estimates the cost vi 
cartage, when the plank road shall be completed, at one dollar and a quarter per ton, in- 
cluding tolls. This may, perhaps, be regarded as a fair calculation of the saving of freight 
on our plank roads. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SHOT. 


To those who are acquainted with the process of shot making, a brief description of its 
modus operandi may not be unacceptable. The process, although somewhat curious, is 
exceedingly simple, and requires no expensive or complicated machinery. The whole 
process, as explained by Mr. Kennett, of St. Louis, whose success in the manufacture of 
this article is worthy the enterprise which induced it, is very briefly given, and may be | 
new to some of our readers. 

The tower is thirty-one feet in diameter at the base, seventeen feet at the top, and one 
hundred and seventy-five feet high. The lead is conveyed by an endless chain into the 
upper story, where it is melted, and, whilst in a liquid form, is passed through a ladle sieve 
of the size of shot intended to be made, and falls the distance of one hundred and fifty 
feet, into a cistern of cold water. This gives the globular form to the drops, which are 
chilled before reaching the water, and entirely cooled by the time they get to the bottom 
of the cistern. 

From this cistern they are conveyed into a heated drum, in which a spiral wheel brings 
them all in contact with heated air, and thus dries them. ‘They are then passed into a re- 
volving cylinder, in which they are polished, and from thence passed over a succession of 
inclined planes or tables, about six inches apart. In passing over these tables, the imper- 
fect shot drop between the tables, and those which are perfect roll over into the receptable 
below. ‘They are then passed into a hopper, and, by a succession of sieves, or guages, 
worked also by machinery, the various sizes are separated. Each sieve is then emptied 
into the appropriate receptacle, which completes the operation, leaving the shot ready for 
bagging, after which it is lettered according to its size, and is then ready for market. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN COTTON FACTORY. 


At Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is the old mill of Samuel Slater, Esq., being the first 
building erected in America for the manufacture of cotton goods. It is a venerable wood- 
built structure, two stories in height, bearing numerous evidences of its antiquity, and we 
believe was erected in 1793. Two spinning frames, the first in the mill, are still there, 
and are decided curiosities in their way. It is almost incredible to believe that this old 
building, time-battered and weather-browned, was the first to spread its sheltering roof 
over the young pupil of Arkwright; and that those dwarf frames, rusty and mildewed with 
inactivity, are the pioneer machines of that immense branch of our national industry— 
the manufacture of cotton goods. Mr. Slater, the father of American cotton manufac- 
tures, was so closely watched at the English custom-house, that he could not smuggle over 
a drawing or pattern. He had, however, acquired a full knowledge of the Arkwright 
principle of spinning, and from recollection, and with his own kands, made three cards 
and twenty-two spindles, and put them in motion in the building of a clothier, by the 
water-wheel of an old fulling-mill. Fifty-four years have since elapsed, and the business 
has since increased beyond all precedent in the history of manufactures. Our rivers and 
wild waterfalls, that then flowed and bloomed in solitude, are now propelling thousands 
of mill-wheels, and millions of shuttles and spindles. In the business hundreds of for- 
tunes have been made-—thousands of our citizens earn a subsistence, and find constant 
employment, while millions are clothed in different portions of the globe. A wonderful 
revolution has that old mill produced on the shores of the new world. 








SAFETY APPARATUS FOR STEAM-BOILERS. 

Mr. Elkanah Ingalls, of Providence, R. I., has recently patented an improvement to 
prevent explosions in steam-boilers, which he describes in a letter to the American Cab- 
inet, as follows :— 

“ By an apparatus, simple in construction and easily applied, the steam, when at any 


' given height, regulates, by its own action, both itself and the fire, so as to keep up uni- 


formity of power so long as sufficient fuel remains under the boiler. 

“ With this improvement, as I have ascertained by actual experiment, if the pressure of 
the steam exceeds a given point, the safety-valve opens, the drafts and flues close, and in 
a very short time, and before any injury can happen, the fires will be extinguished, no 
matter how great the quantity of fuel in combustion. 

“If the apparatus had been attached to the boilers, and in operation, at the Home 
rv Works, near Central Falls, it would have prevented the accident that occurred 

ere. 
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“This apparatus will operate at all times when there is a pressure of steam on the 
boiler, whether the engine is running or not. 

“ By means of another apparatus, equally simple in construction and application, the 
boiler will receive a regular and constant supply of water, which will always remain at 
the required height, so long as the machinery is in operation ; and, when the water enters 
the boiler, it is nearly or quite boiling hot. The water can be taken from almost any lo- 
cality, and admitted into the boiler through valves without the use of pumps. 

. These two improvements combined, constitute a complete self-regulating boiler, by 
which the accidents that so frequently occur, through neglect and carelessness, will be 
prevented, and a great saving in fuel effected. 

“ These improvements are patented, and [ am now prepared to make arrangements with 
any one who may wish to attach my improvements to their boilers, and will, as much as 
possible, assist in getting them introduced.” 





MANUFACTURE OF NEEDLES. 


Needles go through a number of operations before they are complete. Some commence 
with steel wire hardened, others harden it afterwards. The wire is first reeled into a coil, 
which is cut apart in two places with shears, and then drawn a second time, after which 
it is cut into lengths just sufficient for two needles in each piece. These pieces are then 
straightened by rolling a bundle of them together upon a hard surface, being afterwards 
sharpened upon a revolving grindstone. ‘The pieces are now cut in two at the middle, the 
blunt ends flattened by a hammer, preparatory for the eye, which is afterwards pierced by 
machinery. They are then polished by plunging them into a bath of melted metal, and 
immediately after into cold water ; then thrown into a wabbler—a barrel rapidly revolving 
upon an axis not placed in the centre—with emory and a putty made of the oxide of tin, 
by which they are burnished. They are then taken out and separated by a winnowing 
apparatus, and put up in papers for sale—the quantity not being counted, but regulated by 
weight. The eye was formerly pierced by children, who became so expert, that with one 
blow of a punch they would frequently pierce a hole, through which they would thread a 
hair from the head and hand it to their visitors. 

There are but three manufactories in this country, and one of these imports them from 
Europe in a half-finished state and then finishes them, the European labor being less ex- 
pensive. 





COAL FIELDS IN CHILI. 


The mineral resources of Chili stand pre-eminent among the Republics of South 
America. ‘We learn, from a late London paper, that several extensive coal-fields have 
been discovered between Valparaiso and Santiago ; but one in particular, belonging to an 
English firm, a short distance from the port of Valparaiso, is likely to prove a most valua- 
ble speculation, as it is being worked, and the coal equal to that of Newcastle, which can 
be delivered at the rate of 4s per ton, whilst but a short time ago none could be obtained 
at a less price than £2 to £2 10s. Several miners have arrived out there from the north 
of England and from Australia, at high wages; and as the parties who have got the prop- 
erty and concessions are chiefly British, and strongly patronized by the Government, 
there is little doubt that these seams will be worked on a large scale, as native laborers 
‘(peones) may be obtained at a very low rate. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OF PINS. 


The Scientific American says that “a dozen years since, all the pins used in this country 
were imported. Now, none are imported, except a few German pins for the German 
population of Pennsylvania. This wonderful change has been produced by a concurrence 
of circumstances—the most prominent of which was the invention, by Mr. Samuel Slo- 
cum, now of Providence, of a pin-making machine far superior to any then in use in Eng- 
land. Of all the pin companies which have been established or attempted in the United 
States, only three are known to exist at present, viz: The American Pin Company, (which 
has works both at Poughkeepsie and Waterbury, Conn.,) the Howe Company, at Derby, 
Conn., and Messrs, Pelton, Fairchild & Co., of Poughkeepsie. A part of the pins of the 
American Pin Company are made of American Copper, obtained on the borders of Lake 
Superior.” 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





PEARL FISHERY, AND TREASURES OF THE SEA. 


Waarever will yield a ready profit, and command a ready sale, the enterprise of man 
immediately converts into a business pursuit. It matters not what the difficulties, or what 
the dangers that are attendant upon the attainment of an article; if gold is to be the re- 
ward of its possession, there will be found spirits daring and venturesome enough to obtain 
it. In times of “yore,” the Hesperian fruit was successfully guarded by a dragon ; but 
we doubt whether, in modern days, it would “ not require even a more formidable guar- 
dign.” Hold out the inducements of gold, and bolt, bars, guard, &c., yield to human power: 
man becomes a Hercules, mighty and resistless. These ideas were called to our mind by 
the risks that divers undergo when searching for pearl and hidden treasures in the depth 
of the ocean. Both is carried on extensively throughout the world ; the pear! fishery more 
particularly by Great Britain, in the Isle of Ceylon. Indeed, some years the Pearl Fish- 
ery proves exceedingly lucrative ; yet it is ever attended with much hardship and danger. 
We will give some account of its nature and its progress. The Pearl is contained in the 
shell of fishes of the oyster kind. These fishes, like the oyster, are covered with a testa- 
ceous substance, and are of various sizes. It is said to proceed from the disease of the 
oyster, and is in its nature calcareous. It is affected by acids, as other carbonates of lime 
are, being easy of dissolution. There are several often found in one oyster, and cases 
have been known where there were one hundred and fifty ; yet the search after them is 
very precarious, hundreds often being opened without a single pearl being contained in 
them. ‘They differ very much in size, some being found almost as large as a pigeon’s 
egg; while others, from their diminutive size, are called the “seed pearl.” ‘They are 
likewise of every color; but that which is most approved, is the brilliant white—next to 
that, semi-transparent and the opaque. The oyster is very difficult of abstraction, lying 


in water of from three to fifteen fathoms, and adhering firmly to rocks. The fishery of 


Ceylon yielded, in 1797, the immense amount of £144,000 sterling ; and in 1798, the still 
greater sum of £192,000 sterling. In 1804, this fishery was let by the English to a 
native of Jaffnapatam, for thirty days, at £120,000 sterling. The season for fishing is 
very short, not occupying two months. April and May are the months when the sea is 
most calm. The diver ties a stone to his body to enable him to descend with rapidity, 
and to enable him to walk upright at the bottom of the water. Directly he reaches the 
place, with his iron hook he commences wrenching the oysters from the rocks and put- 
ting them into a bag, until he feels the want of air, and, at a signal, he is speedily drawn 
up. Of the powers of divers to remain under water, some marvellous accounts have been 
handed down by past historians. Nicolo Petee, the famous Sicilian diver, is said to have 
had a chest so capacious, that he could, by a single inspiration, supply himself with breath 
to last a whole day. It was he who was said to have dived into the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis, and reported strangely of the wonders at its bottom; but at last, like Sam Patch, he 
fell a victim to his temerity, and perished in the whirlpool in endeavoring to bring up a 
golden cup, which Frederick, king of Sicily, had thrown in for him to make the experi- 
ment. This, and others, are merely fabulous creations, or founded but slightly upon fact. 
A minute is about the time that a diver usually stays under the water. 

The Pearl fishery appears to have commanded attention at an early period. Pliny 
speaks of a variety of places where they were obtained in his time. In 1587, there were 
697 lbs. of pearls, of great beauty, imported into Seville for Philip IL ; but this species of 
fishery has evidently declined, and, somewhat, been superseded by the attraction pre- 
sented by the search of concealed treasures in the ocean. Ships without number, con- 
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taining an immense amount of treasures, have been lost. It is estimated by Mr. Moreau’s 
tables, that the loss of British merchant vessels exceeded one and a half daily ; besides 
ships of war, containing brass cannon of great value. That these facts have produced 
some speculation in the commercial world, should not be wondered at. Expeditions have 
been sent out, time after time, in search of these prizes and treasures, and some have 
been attended with success, It is recorded in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, that William 
Phipps, under the patronage of the Duke of Albemarle, fitted out an expedition to go in 
search of a rich ship lost from Spain. After a vigorous and disheartening search for'some 
days, and while making his last effort, he succeeded in finding treasure amounting to 
£110,000 sterling. Phipps was knighted by Charles II. for this exploit, but never re- 
vealed the machinery he had used for its accomplishment. The diving-bell, of all ma- 
chines, was the most celebrated, but it has many cbjections. Mr. Taylor has now invented 
what is known as the submarine armor, which is free from many of the objections which 
rendered the diving-bell so almost useless. He now proposes an expedition which we 
hope will prove successful, with his new invention. ‘That there are pearl fishes, and wrecks 
innumerable, containing treasures of every description in the ocean, none will doubt. 
The great difficulty, heretofore, has been, in providing a proper machine to obtain them. 
If Mr. Taylor has surmounted the enly obstacle which interposed, his expedition must 
reap a sure and rich reward. The great difficulty in constructing a machine is, to give 
it a cast and strength sufficient te resist the great weight and pressure of the water, and 
at the same time afford space enough within, to contain air sufficient to support the diver 
for some time, so as to enable him to make a proper search. The diving-bell was so con- 
structed as to resist the pressure of the water, and at the same time to preserve air at its top, 
to sustain the diver; but the gravitation of the bell being very great, the water pressed the 
air in so small a compass, that a few respirations of the diver would exhaust the oxygen, 
and he was obliged to give the signal for his withdrawal. We understand that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s submarine armor has obviated many of the before-mentioned objections. We wish to 
see a trial of that expedition; enterprise of every description should be encouraged ; ex- 
ploring the depths of the ocean may bring something to light, that had remained shrouded 
in its dark bosom for ages. Accidents often suggest the happy ideas that lead to wealth 
and distinction ; the fall of an apple suggested the laws of gravitation ; and the elevation of 
paper by smoke, first directed the ambition and fame of Montgolfier. We do not con- 
sider this as a wild and extravagant scheme, but, on the contrary, it offers large induce- 
meets, encompassed by probability. 


_—_—oo 


THE MERCANTILE LAW QUESTION ANSWERED. 


In reply to the question of a subscriber, published in the April number of this Maga- 
zine, (page 456,) we should say, that B. is accountable and responsible for all liabilities 
created in his name by A. If B. has no property, except what the law allows him, those 
liabilities could not, of course, be satisfied by a seizure and sale of his estate. A. would 
also be bound to satisfy those liabilities, though not accepted in his name, if really, as the 
question assumes, they were made for his benefit. 

Since the above paragraph, in answer to our correspondent, was in type, an intelligent 
gentleman of the New York Bar has handed us the following answer to our correspondent, 
which fully confirms the opinion we have given :— 


It does not clearly appear from the question whether B.’s name was only used on the 
sign ; but as the object was to conceal the fact that A. was speculating with the funds of 
the bank, it is to be presumed that the name of B. was used in all his transactions. 

The mere using the name of another on a sign, is not, in itself, sufficient to bind that 
party by the contracts of those within the establishment, unless some one is thereby de- 
ceived, or led to give credit, But if that name is also used in the ordinary business trans- 
actions, as in signing notes, either singly or in connection with others, the party holds him- 
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self out to the world as a partner, and becomes liable as such. The case in 2 Campbell, 
303, seems to be in point. There a draft was drawn in the name of Guidon & Hughes, 
put only Guidon brought the suit. It appeared that Hughes was only a clerk for Gui- 
don, at a salary, but his name had been used in the firm, and he had been held out to the 
world asa partner. Lord Ellenborough said, “ There being such a person as Hughes, I 
am clearly of opinion that he ought to have been joined asa partner. He is to be con- 
sidered in all respects a partner, as between himself and the rest of the world. Persons in 
trade had better be very cautious how they add a fictitious name to their firm for the pur- 
pose of gaining credit. But where the name of areal person is inserted, with his own 
consent, it matters not what agreement there may be between him and those who share 
the profit and loss. They are equally psa and the contract of one is the con- 
tract of all.” The part in italics seems to be generally sustained. See Collyer on Part- 
nership, p. 55, where it is remarked as follows :— 

“In cases where a person is charged as a partner on grounds of this nature, the cireum- 
stances which are usually given in evidence against him, such as the use of his name over 
the shop door, or in printed invoices, bills of parcels and advertisements, are strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of his acquiescence in the name and character of partner. Neverthe- 
less, the evidence may be rebutted by showing either that he absolutely disowned, or that 
he was entirely ignorant of these transactions.” 

Upon an examination of the authorities here cited, it seems clear that B. would be re- 
garded as a partner of A., and as such, be at least equally responsible. If he had no other 
property than the law allows, of course the creditor would get nothing. 
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MORE MAXIMS FOR MERCANTILE MEN. 


We know not who may be the author of the following maxims; but experience, the 
greatest human teacher, has long since satisfied us of theirsoundness. Our worthy friend, 
Zavock Paatt, of Prattsville, and many more, will bear cheerful testimony as to their effi- 
eacy in effecting the objects proposed. 

Be Inpusrriovs.—Everybody knows that industry is a fundamental virtue in a man of 
business. But it is not every sort of industry which tends to wealth. Many men work 
hard to do a great deal of business, and, after all, make less money than they would if 
they did less. Industry should be expended in seeing to all the details of business ; in 
carefully finishing up each separate undertaking, and in the maintenance of such a system 
as will keep everything under control. 

Br Economicat.—This rule, also, is familiar to everybody. Economy is a virtue to be 
practised every hour in a great city. It is to be practised in pence as well as in pounds. 
A shilling a day saved, amounts to an estate in the course of a life. Economy is espe- 
cially important in the outset of life, until the foundation of an estate is laid. Many men 
are poor all their days, because, when their necessary expenditures were light, they did not 
seize the opportunity to save a small capital, which would have changed their fortanes for 
the whole of their lives. 

Stick To your own Bustness.—Let speculators make their thousands in a year or a 
day; mind your own regular trade, never turning from it, to the right hand nor to the 
left. If you are a merchant, a professional man, or a mechanic, never buy lots nor stocks, 
unless you have surplus money, which you wish to invest. Your own business you un- 
derstand as well as other men; but other people’s business you do not understand. Let 
your business be something which is useful to the community. Al] occupations possess 
the elements of profit in themselves, while mere speculation has no such elements. 

NEVER TRADE AT GREAT HAZARD.—Such hazards are seldom well-balanced by the pros- 
pects of profit; and, if they were, the habits of mind which are introduced are unfavor- 
able, and generally the result is bad. ‘To keep what you have should be the first rule ; to 
get what you can fairly, the second. 

Do Nor LOVE MONEY EXTRAVAGANTLY.—We speak here merely with reference to being 
rich. In morals, the inordinate love of money is one of the most degrading vices. Bat 
the extravagant desire of accumulation induces an eagerness, many times, which is impru- 
dent, and so misses its object from too much haste to grasp it. 

Don’t BE IN A HURRY TO GET RIctW—Gradual gains are the only natural gains ; and they 
who are in haste to get rich, break through sound rules, fall into temptations and distress 
of various sorts, and generally fail of their object. There is no use in getting rich sud- 
denly. The man who keeps his business under his control, and saves something from 
year to year, is always rich. At any rate, he possesses the highest enjoyment which riches 
are able to afford. 
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NEVER DO BUSINESS FOR THE SAKE OF DOING IT, AND BEING COUNTED 8 GREAT MERCHANT.— 
There is often more money to be made by a small business than a large one; and that 
business will be, in the end, most respectable which is most successful. Do not get deep- 
ly in debt; but so manage as always, if possible, to have your financial position easy, so 
that you can turn any way you please. ; 





“OPPOSITION THE LIFE OF TRADE.” 
(FROM THE BOSTON EVENING GAZETTE.]} 


While journeying one day from London to Oxford, before railroads were in use, in the 
good old-fashioned stage-coach, I chanced to meet a fine, hearty, hale specimen of an 
Englishman, who was as good a stage-coach companion as one ever meets. He hada 
joke to crack at every mile-stone, and his laugh drove all ennui out of the way. Atevery 
stopping-place he was sure to draw a laugh from the bar-maid by some innocent piece of 
wit, and in the twinkle of his small black eye was a mingled expression of cunning and 
acuteness. An opposition coach came along, and for a little way we were side by side— 
the horses partaking of the spirit of the drivers, who seemed determined that it should be 
their last race, at the break-neck speed we were going. The old gentleman entered into 
the sport with great glee; and, with his head out of the window, he shouted first at the 
horses, and then at the opposition driver, till we finally outstripped them, when the old 
gentleman laid back and declared that ‘ Opposition was the life of everything.” 

“ When I was a young man,” said he, “ I set up in the hat trade, and took a store in 
London, where there was not a hat store within a quarter of a mile, thinking I should do 
more where there were no others; but I found that, at the end of the year, all that I made 
might have been put into the corner of my small eye, and not have injured its sight. | 
sat down one day, and, after thinking that my lot was a mighty hard one, told my boy 
that I was going out awhile, and that he must keep a sharp look-out for customers. | 
went down town, and, looking around, found that two or three hatters were driving a very 
good trade very near together, and passing into one store, I found its owner quite a talk. 
ative man. We put our heads together, and, in the course of a week, the store directly 
opposite his received my stock in trade, and a coat of blue paint on the outside, while his 
received a coat of green. 

“The first day I did nothing but stand at the door and look pouty at the green store, 
and my friend Blake stood on his steps looking ditto at me. As people came in, I com- 
menced running down the green store, and Blake always run the blue, so between us both, 
we built up a trade that way quite respectable. People having taken sides, and new 
comers always purchasing of one or the other, we gradually grew rich, and, at the end 
of some dozen years, we settled up, and I found that opposition, or apparently so, had 
made my fortune.” 





FIRST BOAT ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


James L. Barton, Esq., in a lecture recently delivered to the Young Men’s Association, 
of Buffalo, gives the following account of the first American boat that ever floated on the 
waters of the great lakes :— 


In 1789, John Fellows, of Sheffield, Massachusetts, started from Schenectady with a 
boat, its cargo mostly tea and tobacco, with a design of going to Canada to trade. On 
reaching Oswego, the commanding officer refused him permission to pass that place. 
Fellows returned with his boat and cargo up the Oswego River to Seneca River, up that 
into the Canandaigua Outlet, as far as where Clyde is ; here he built a small log building 
(long known as the block-house) to secure his goods in, while he was engaged in bush- 
ing out a sled-road to Sodus Bay, on Lake Ontario. He then went to Geneva, and got 
a yoke or two of cattle, hauled his boat and property actoss, and then in this frail con- 
veyance embarked with his goods, and pushed across the lake. He met with a ready 
sale for his tea and tobacco, and did well. He crossed in the same boat, and landed at 
Irondequoit. The boat was afterwards purchased and used by Judge Porter in travel- 
ling the shore of Lake Ontario, when making the survey of the Phelps and Gorham put- 
chase, 

This was the first American craft that ever floated on the waters of the great lakes, 
now covered with magnificent steamboats and sail vessels, fully employed in carrying on 
the immense commerce which passes over them. 
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1.—The Life of Jesus Christ, in its Historical Connexion and Historical Development. 

By Aveustus Nganper. Translated from the fourth German edition, by Joan McCuin- 

rock and Cuarves E. Bueamentuat, Professors in Dickinson College. 8vo., pp. 450. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work appeared originally in the author’s native language in 1837, and the pre- 
sent translation is from the fourth and last German edition. The immediate occasion of 
its publication, we are told by the translators, was the appearance, in 1835, of Strause’s 
“Life of Christ,” a work which created great sensation, not merely in the theological cir- 
cles of Germany, but throughout Europe. It is designed to refute Strauss’s idea of ap- 
plying the mythical theory to the whole structure of the Gospel history of Christ. Nean- 
der’s treatment of the subject, it seems, induced Strauss to soften down his mythical the- 
ory in various points, and to acknowledge the results arrived at by the historical inquiries 
of the more evangelical theologian. The candor and liberality of Neander to his antag- 
onist is worthy of all imitation, and furnishes the best evidence of a truly great mind. 
The noble candor of Neander, it is justly remarked by the translators, must disarm all se- 
verity. The Prussian government was disposed to utter its law against Strauss’s book, 
and many theologians of the orthodox school deemed that the proper course to pursue in 
regard to it; but Dr. Neander deprecated such a procedure, and wisely advised that it 
should be met, not by authority, but by argument, believing that truth had nothing to fear 
in such a conflict. 


2.—The Military Life of John, Duke of Marlborough. By Arcuipatp Atison, F. R.S., 
author of the “ History of Europe.” 12mo., pp.410. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The composition of this work was suggested to the mind of the great tory historian by 

the recent publication of the voluminous despatches of the military hero, whose exploits 

have made a prodigious impression on the European continent. Availing himself of the 
attendant materials, which the Marlborough despatches afford, Alison has succeeded in 
forming a military biography of the great general, including the most prominent events of 
the time in which he flourished, of dimensions that will neither exhaust the patience, nor 
task the purses of that class to whom it will be most interesting, the young men who seek 
for “ honor and glory” in a profession that every true Christian or philanthropist must de- 
sire to see become extinct. The maps illustrative of the campaigns of Marlborough, are 
evidently constructed with care, and so arranged as to show the positions in every place 
in strict accordance with the text ; while the plans of battles, so elucidative of military his- 
tory, are accurately reduced, and composed, by the addition of the names of commanders, 

&c., from the great German work of Kausler, so well known from the splendor of its 

finish and the accuracy of its details. The work is highly interesting ; and, like all veri- 

so history of the past, when clearly read and comprehended, not without its lessons of 
wisdom. 


3.—The Children of the New Forest. By Captain Marryat, R.N. 12mo., pp. 279. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Captain Marryat has been eminently successful in his later efforts, undertaken chiefly 
for the amusement and instruction of juvenile readers. The circumstances of the present 
work took place in the year 1647, at the time when king Charles I., against whom the 
Commons of England rebelled, after a civil war of nearly five years, had been defeated, 
and was confined, as a prisoner, at Hampfon Court. Although designed for juvenile read- 
ers, the style, like all that have proceeded from the same clever pen, will find admiring 
teaders among the more advanced in life. 


4.—Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J. C. L. Simonpe 
dE Sismonpt, of the Academy and Society of Arts of Geneva, etc. Translated from 
the Original, with Notes and a Life of the Author, by Tuomas Roscor. From the last 

London edition, including all the Notes from the last Paris edition. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 

549 and 565. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work, now reproduced by the American publishers in two beautiful volumes, has 
acquired a celebrity with scholars and literary men that we can scarcely hope to increase. 
The work has passed the ordeal of most of the leading reviews of Europe, and it is only 
necessary to state that this is understood to be the most complete and perfect edition 
that has been published in our language. 
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5—Newton’s Principia. The Mathematical Principles.of Natural Philosophy. By 
Sir Isaac Newton. Translated into English by Anprew Morte. To which is added, 

Newton’s System of the World; with a portrait taken from a bust in the Royal Ob. 

servatory at Greenwich. First American edition, carefully revised and corrected, witha 

a 4 ~ Author. By N. W. Crirrenven, M. A., etc. 8vo., pp. 581. New York: 
niel Adee. 


Mr. Motte, in translating the celebrated Principia of Newton, has not only performed 
great service to the world, but has gathered endurable honors for himself. He becomes 
at once identified with the greatest work of human conception; he has unwrapped the 
classic mantle which has so {ong concealed its usefulness, and dressed it in the living lan. 
guage of the day, for the instruction and admiration of succeeding generations. It wa. a 
fearful, gigantic undertaking. He had to touch upon, and elucidate, the works of him who 
first dived into the infinity of space with the reflective telescope; who invented the Bi- 
nomial Theorem, and deduced from the “ fall of an apple” those laws of gravitation which 
govern the world, and worlds of creation. He entered upon holy ground, yet he has not 
profaned it. He has reared the marble which will render the more illustrious the works 
of the illustrious dead. To Mr. Crittenden, who has improved upon Mr. Motte, and 
through whose labors has been issued the first American edition, the public cannot be 
too grateful. He has joined to this great work a life of the author, Sir Isaac Newton, 
written in a beautiful and nervous style. We recommend this book, in its present im- 
proved style, as a text-book for Academies and Colleges. 


6.—A Supplement to the Plays of William Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction to each Play, by Wit1am Gitmore Simms, Esq. The first American edi- 
tion. 8vo., pp. 178. New York: George F. Cooledge & Brother. 


This beautifully printed volume contains seven dramas, which have been ascribed to the 
pen of the immortal Shakespeare, but have not been included with his writings in mo- 
dern editions. The titles of them, as given in the present edition, are, “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” “ The London Prodigal,” “Thomas Lord Cromwell,” “ Sir John Oldcastle,” 
“The Puritan, or the Widow of Walting-street,” “ The Yorkshire Tragedy,” and “ The 
Tragedy of Locrine.” The mere probability of their being the genuine productions of 
Shakespeare, is enough to secure for the collection a respectful interest. But it seems to 
us that the authorship is more than a probability as regards a part, if not the whole of 
them. The value of the collection is greatly enhanced by the introduction and notes to 
each drama, which Mr. Simms has added. The history of the plays, as far as known, is 
given in the separate introductions, which are copious, evincing much research. 


7.—The Family Kitchen Gardener ; containing Plain and Accurate Descriptions of ail 
the Different Species and Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, Alphabetically Arranged, and the Best Mode 
of Cultivating them, in the Garden or under Glass ; with a Description of Implements 
and Medicinal Herbs in General Use. Also, Descriptions and Characters of the’most 
Select Fruits, their Management, Propagation, and Culture. Illustrated with Twen- 
ty-Five Engravings. By Rosert Buist, author of “'The American Flower-Garden 
Directory,” “ Rose Manual,” etc. 12mo., pp. 216. New York: J. C. Riker. 


The contents and design of this manual are clearly and comprehensively set forth in the 
title-page, as quoted above. The author, Mr. Buist, is, we are informed, the most exten- 
sive commercial gardener, horticulturist, and florist in the United States; and this work, 
as the result of thirty years’ experience and observation on the cultivation of vegetables 
and fruits, must be considered as authoritative as a work on any subject of human science 
or experience can well be. The author describes the preparation of the soil, the mode of 
culture, and the best varieties of every fruit or vegetable for market or family supply, in 
the plainest language, and most concise terms. It is no repetition of European writers, 
but a purely American treatise, adapted to our climate. That it will be the means of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of vegetable culture more generally—of adding to the almost religious 
pleasures of rural life—of increasing the interest taken in horticultural pursuits, or guiding 
the gentleman, farmer, or student, in the occupation of his leisure hours, we do not enter- 
tain a doubt. 


8.—Sketches of Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of Christ; the Essentials of 
Saving, Religion, ¢-c. By Janez Burns, D. D. Boston: Charles H. Peirce. 
More interesting or instructive portions of the Scripture narratives could not well be se- 
lected as themes of pulpit teaching than the parables and miracles of Christ. The present 
volume is designed to explain the meaning, and enforce the lessons they inculcate. 
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9,—The Architect: A series ef Original Designs for Domestic and Ornamental Cot- 
, connected with Landscape Gardening. Adapted to the United States. Illus» 
trated, etc. By Wittiam H. Rantert, Architect. Vol. XI, No. XII. New York: 
W.H. Graham. 1848. 
We have already commended this excellent work to the notice of our readers in some 
numbers of the Merchants’ Magazine, and we are most happy to see that it is contin- 
ued in the the same elegant style in which it was first published. Such a work cannot 
but have a beneficial effect upon the country, for, in addition to the purely technical 
information which it conveys in relation to house-building, the letter-press contains as 
much good sense, and as many valuable mysteries in regard to the elegance, economy, and 
philosophy of domestic dwellings, as we remember to have seen in any similar production. 
Architects have not always been equally happy with the pen and pencil ; but the author of 
“The Architect” appears to be equally at home, in draughting and writing. He expresses 
his ideas with as much simplicity, brevity, and clearness, with the pen as with the pencil. 
The designs in the first number of the second volume are for plain and cheap cottages, 
without any great pretensions to beauty; but they are infinitely better than the majority of 
the plans which have been heretofore published in similar works. The plan fora villa, in 
the second number, is very beautiful ; complete in all its details, well calculated for our 
climate, and, withal, highly ornamental, characteristic and convenient. We have seen 
nothing superior to it in any American architectural publication. 


10.—The Indian in his Wigwam; or, Characteristics of the Red Race of America. 

From Original Notes and Manuscripts. By Henry R. Scnootcrart, etc. 8vo., pp- 

416. New York: W. H. Graham. 

We have omitted to quote the names of the numerous societies to which the author of 
this work belongs, the bare enumeration occupying nearly one-quarter of the title-page, to 
say nothing of the etc. We have no fault to find with this, not doubting either his worth, 
or ability to add lustre to them all. No one ever enjoyed better advantages of acquiring 
a correct knowledge of the habits, manners, customs, laws, languages, etc., of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of America ; and how well he has improved those advantages, the present 
and previous productions of his pen afford the most conclusive evidence. The volume 
before us includes the personal reminiscences of the author, with legends, tales, and poems, 
all tending to illustrate the subject. The antiquities of the Indian region, as well as the 
languages and literature of these children of the forest, find in Mr. Schoolcraft an intelli- 
gent illustrator; and, on the whole, we consider this reliable, varied collection, a most 
valuable contribution to our stock of truly American literature. 


1l—Eva, or the Faces of Life and Death. An Historical Romance. By Epnwarp 
Martvrin, Esq., author of “* Montezuma, the Last of the Aztecs ;’ ‘ Benjamin, the Jew 
of Grenada.” 2 volumes, 448 pages. New York: Burgess & Stringer. 1848. 


We cannot bestow too much praise upon Edward Maturin as an author. A correct and 
delicate taste, a solid and discriminating judgment, softened and beautified by the richest 
flowers of fancy, are the materials which make up the creation of Eva. Eva (as may be 
supposed) is the heroine of the romance ; she is a princess of rare affections, yet led in 
blind submission by a guilty father’s mandates, who would sacrifice to his edict the gentle 
offerings of a pure and hallowed love. She would cast from her the affection that made 
her heart distil its purest feelings, and would wed a man whose very quality would freeze 
and chill them. *Tis Isabel that we love, the pure and devoted ; who, to shield herself 
from a broken vow, rushed from her father’s halls, and followed, concealed in the garb of 
a squire, her true knight to the battle field, braving, like the ivy when it clings to the 
towering oak, the storm and the tempest. Yet all have happy endings; though there 
were some opposing atoms that interrupted the pure current of the narrative. 


12—Old Hicks, the Guide; or, Adventures in the Camanche Country in Search of a 
Gold Mine. By Cuartes W. Wesser. 12mo., pp. 356. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

“Ts this a romance, or are these incidents real?” ‘The answer to this question, says 
the author, “may be found in the narrative itself; it bears its character on its face !” 
Those who have read Mr. Webber’s very admirable sketches in the American Whig and 
Democratic Reviews, will not forego the gratification which this very clever and intensely 
interesting work must afford them; and those who venture upon “ Old Hicks, the Guide,” 
and thus, for the first time, are introduced to the author, will desire to know more of him ; 
in other words, they will go back to the periodicals referred to, and find themselves amply 
remunerated for the trouble, in the lively and picturesque sketches which formed, at the 
time, the most unique feature of those reviews 
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13.—The Swiss Family Robinson. Second Series; om. Continuation of the Work 
already published under that Title. ‘Translated from the French by J. Cumrox 
Locke. In two volumes, containing 495 pages. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The second series of this work is not as interesting as the first, though far from being 
destitute of merit. A change appears to have been wrought in the interesting family 
since we have last seen them ; we cannot approach them with the same familiarity—love 
them with the same affection. We recognize Fitz, Francis, Earnest, and Jack of former 
times, but yet they meet us with different feelings; there is not the same generous flow 
of the soul, the same artlessness and fullness of the heart which bound and anited us; 
yet their manner is kind and friendly. ‘The author appears to have had in his mind the 
progressive course of nature. He has made the children as men, giving them a more 
worldly cast, yet divesting them of the winning attractions of childhood. 
14—Poems. By A. K. Arcursatp. 12mo., pp. 200. Boston: Thomas Wiley, Jr. 
We have taken much pleasure in the perusal of this volume of poems, which must be- 
come popular. The versification is more delicate and polished than is usually found among 
the poetic productions of the present day. The author has great sensibility, and a happy 
imagination. His conception is clear, and his pages are adorned with poetical figures. 
yet he lacks the power of language—that happy faculty of fitting words to ideas, so as to 
give them strength, with graceful execution. This deficiency is unfortunate. It gives an 
air of weakness, a sickly expression to sentiments, which, from their beauty, are worthy 
of a better existence. Mr. Archibald has all the flowers of poetry, but they are nota 
strong, healthy creation; they are feeble and languishing. This is the only defect that he 
has. Let him remedy this, and it is capable of being remedied by application, and we 
will hail him as one of the true poeta nascuntur. 


15.—The Princess. A Poem. By Atrren Tennyson. 12mo.,pp.168. Boston: Wm. 

D. Ticknor & Co. 

This is a gay, sprightly poem ; a light, fanciful production, exhibiting neither the pas- 
sion or inspiration of poetry; yet it evinces such a happy, sportive manner, and such good 
feeling, that it wins and creates cordiality, though it may not inspire admiration. The 
poem is titled “The Princess,” and is a true indication: of woman’s character. We see 


her weakness and her virtues ; the fine instincts of her nature turned astray in a moment 
of passion ; yet, like currents, they again return to their natural channels, and show that 
gentleness and harmony of character, which have ever made her the loveliest and best 
creation of Providence. Mr. Tennyson tells things as they are and should be, in a ran- 
dom, thoughtless style, yet without that melody and correctness of versificatiun that ever 
distinguishes the true poet. 


16.— Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York for the Year 1848. By D. 
T. Vatentine.. 18mo., pp. 406. New York: William Osborne, printer. 


This excellent manual of the corporation for the present year is much enlarged and im- 
proved. It contains a vast amount of statistical and other matter relating to the city gov- 
ernment, its laws, officers, institutions, &c. It is a model work of its kind, and as neces- 
sary for every intelligent citizen of the great commercial emporium, as it is for the city 
government, for whom it is annually prepared. The industry and skill evinced by Mr. 
Valentine in its preparation is really remarkable, and we trust that he will receive from 
the citizens of New York a patronage commensurate with his deserts. It is embellished 
and illustrated with a correct map of the city, a beautiful view of the Park and its foun- 
tain, the Lunatic Asylum at Blackwell’s Island, the University of the city of New York, 
and several other maps and engravings, which add not a little to the value and interest of 
the publication. 


17.—An Illustrated History of the Hat, from the Earliest Ages down to the Present 
Time. By J. N. Genin, 214 Broadway. 1848. 


We had no idea that the Hat was half so important an article as a perusal of the inte- 
resting little work has convinced us it is. Mr. Genin is so intelligent a hatter that he 
must stand, we think, quite at the head of his profession. A men who furnishes an out- 
side for other people’s head, should have something inside his own. So thinks Mr. Genin, 
for he seems to have stored his with a vast amount of curious information, censuring the 
atticle while he contributes towards the external making up of a gentleman. Hat-making 
will probably be knewn hereafter as the science of Geninology. Mr, Genin’s book is 
written with great elegance, in a pure style, and with a good dea! of sly satire and quiet 
humor, which we should hardly have anticipated in such a treatise. It is very prettily 
illustrated with a profusion of neatly cut wood engravings. 
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18.—First Lines of Natural Philosophy, Divested of Mathematical Formule : being a 

ical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the Sciences. Designed for the use 

of Schools and Academies, and for Readers generally, who have not been trained to 

the study of the Exact Sciences, and those who wish to enter the study of the Mixed 

Sciences. By Reynaut Coares, M. D., author of “ Physiology for Schools.” Illustrated 
by 264 cuts. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 


This manual of philosophy is divided into eleven chapters, and treats in a clear and 
hensive manner, in order, of the properties of matter ; mechanics; the phenomena 
of flaids; hydrostatics; pneumatics ; acoustics ; optics ; electricity ; galvanism and mag- 
netism. Dr. Coates belongs to that class of educational authors who believe that the best 
way to teach others is, to follow the route by which the teacher has acquired his own 
knowledge ; because, by this means, his practical experience of the difficulties of the road 
becomes available, and thus enables others to escape a host of obstacles with which he has 
become familiar. Dr. Coates is no scissors book-maker ; thus, indeed, all the works on 
education prepared by him are as original as the subjects will admit. 


19.—The Physiology of Digestion, with Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By Wu- 
uiam Beaumont, M. D., Surgeon in the United States Army. Second edition. Cor- 
rected by Samugt Beaumont, M.D. 12mo., pp. 303. Burlington: Chauncey Good- 
rich. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 


The number of persons who experience the ills of indigestion, in the present state of 
society, and particularly in this country, is very large—a circumstance which would, we 
should suppose, secure for a treatise on the subject, from a scientific practitioner, a wide 
circulation. Three thousand copies of the first edition of this work, published a few years 
ago, have long since been exhausted. So far “as the verdict of the press, both domestic 
and foreign, scientific and secular, is to be regarded as evidence of merit and success, the 
author has succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations.” Dr. Andrew Combe, in 
his popular work on the same subject, acknowledges his indebtedness to the present vol- 
ume, and speaks of it in terms of high commendation. The “ Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence,” published in Philadelphia, declared, in a criticism on the work, that the author has: 
settled conclusively many points which have been subjects of dispute, and shed new light 
upon others, in relation to which our views were formerly vague and confused. As an 
evidence of the high estimate placed upon the experiments of the author, we see it stated 
that the work has been republished in Great Britain, France, and Germany—three of the 
most enlightened nations of Europe. 


20.—Familiar Lessons on Astronomy; designed for the Use of Children and Youth, in 

Schools. and Families. By Mrs. L. N. Fow er, author of ‘ Familiar Lessons in Phy- 

siology and Phrenology.” Illustrated by Wittiam Hownanp. 12mo., pp. 155. New 

York: Phrenological Cabinet, 131 Nassau-street. 

It is truly remarked by Mrs. Fowler, the accomplished author of this little manual, that 
“every new book that comes from the press meets some new mind, or gains some new 
reader, that would not have been reached through any other medium.” We have seldom, 
if ever, met with an elementary treatise on any of the sciences, so well adapted to its de- 
sign, as this of Mrs. Fowler. She seems to possess, as it were, an intuitive knowledge of 
the capacities of children, and conveys, in chaste and simple language, the leading points 
of the subject ; divesting science of its musty technicalities, and rendering the study rather 
a pleasant pastime, than an irksome task. 


21.—A Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 
& By 0. S. Fowrer. 8vo., pp. 96. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

Mr. Fowler, not content with improving the condition of that “house not made by 
hands,” the temple of the human mind—unfolding all its intellectual, moral, and physical 
resources with his characteristic philanthropy and comprehensiveness of view, “ goes 
about” to supply the wants of the whole man, by furnishing him with a plan for “a new, 
cheap, convenient, and superior mode of building” a residence. It would occupy more 
than our alloted space to describe his mode of building, with its history and philosophy. 
Its adaptation, however, to the wants of the million, on account of its comfort and econ- 
omy, induces us to commend this little treatise on the subject to all, and especially to em- 
igrants and persons of small means. 


22.—Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 


Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln’s reprint of this popular work has reached its eighteenth 
number. ‘Twelve more will complete the series, which will form ten volumes of as varied, 
amusing, and instructive reading for all classes as is to be found in the English language. 


* 
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23.—A School ng me of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, ete. By Rictary 
Green Parker, Principal of the Johnson Grammar School, Boston ; author of “ Aids to 


English Composition,” “ Outlines to General History,” etc. 12mo., pp. 382. A. S. 

Barnes & Co. 

We have known Mr. Parker for more than twenty years, during all which time he has 
devoted himself to the subject of education, as a teacher in the public and private schools 
of Boston ; and his success, as a teacher and author of elementary works, is too well known 
in the sphere of his labors to require puffing. ‘The present work has passed through seven. 
teen editions, and this last appears with all the new discoveries that have been made in 
the principles of mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, optics, astron- 
omy, electro-magnetism, steam and the steam-engine, etc., since the publication of the 
first edition, more than ten years ago. It combines, in the secopd course of instruction, 
the theory, with a full description of the apparatus necessary for illustration and experi- 
ment ; and is, moreover, clear and concise in style, and entirely scientific and natural in 
its arrangement. 


24.—The Life of General Zachary Taylor. By H. Monrcomery. With illustrations. 
12mo., pp. 360. Buffalo: Derby & Henson. Auburn: J. C. Derby & Co. 

Two years ago, General Taylor was scarcely known, even by name, to the great mass 
of the American people ; but the sudden splendor with which his name and exploits have 
burst upon the nation, has created in the public mind an anxiety, as intense as it is uni- 
versal, to become acquainted not only with the deeds which have rendered his naine so 
illustrious, but with the incidents of his life, from his youth, to his first prominent appear. 
ance before the country as commander-in-chief of the army destined to operate against 
Mexico. It is the design of the present volame to satisfy this anxiety ; and, judging from 
the fact that thirteen thousand copies of the work have been disposed of within the last 
twelve months, we should suppose that the public mind was pretty well informed on the 
subject, especially if we take into account some half dozen other lives of the same indi- 
vidual, published in different sections of the country. The work embraces an apparently 
impartial account of General Taylor, and all those events of his life that have rendered 
his career so brilliant, in the popular acceptation of that term. 


25.—Chess for Winter Evenings : containing Rudiments of the Game, and Elementary 
Analyses of the most Popular Openings, etc. By H. R. Ancet. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The game of chess is distinguished from all other games by the suflrages of writers on 
education, illustrious generals, profound philosophers, eminent divines; and, at all events, 
may be classed as an interesting source of recreation. In the present treatise, the rudi- 
ments of the science, for it may with propriety claim that designation, are exemplified in 
games actually played by the greatest masters. It includes Staunton’s analysis of the 
kings and queens’ gambits, the positions and problems or diagrams, and a series of chess 
tales, with illustrations, engraved from original designs. It forms an exceedingly hand- 
some volume of more than five hundred duodecimo pages. 


26.— Webster's Dictionary of the English Language. Unabridged and Enlarged. By 
Proressor Goopricu. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to pass any encomium upon this work, after it has received 
so many eulogies from the different periodicals of the country. We echo every tribute 
of admiration that has been bestowed upon it. More endurable than marble, it has an 
ubiquitary existence ; it must live upon the lips of infants, and on the pages of the learn- 
ed; it is language itself, and can only be unknown when our English tongue ceases to 
exist. Professor Goodrich has added to his already extended reputation. He has classi- 
fied and arranged the different portions, so as tormake them easy of reference ; and, above 
all, has placed the meanings of the word under the heads of the different departments of 
our janguage to which they refer. It is, beyond doubt, the dictionary of the day. 


27.—The Western Journal of Agriculture, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Internal Im- 
ements, §-c., fc. M. Farren and T. F. Risk, editors and proprietors. St. Louis: 

f. Pickering. 

This is a new monthly magazine of some sixty pages. It was commenced in January 
of the present year. ‘The four numbers received contain much useful information on the 
subjects to which it is devoted, and its editors evince more taan ordinary ability and judg- 
ment in its management. It occupics very much the same field of labor as that of De 
Bow’s New Orleans Review, and is not a whit behind that journal in the value or interest 
of its contents. 
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8.—The ony and School Monitor, by James Henry, Jr., is a beautiful and highly 
valuable chart, designed as an outline and guide to parents, teachers, and pupils, in gene- 
ral education. It possesses many rare and striking excellencies, and must be seen and 
studied, in order to be oy appreciated. Its leading, and, as we deem, its most important 
characteristic, is, that at the first glance of the eye general education is seen to be a three- 
fold process, having for its objects physical health, correct morals, and cultivated intellect. 
Each of these departments occupy equal space, and have equal prominence upon the 
chart; thus intimating that each should be duly and harmoniously developed, so that the 
e mmetry and balance of the character may be complete. This is a fundamental prinei- 
ple in education, and must be well understood and observed, or the labors of the educator 
will not be productive of the desired effect. The rational object of education is, to secure 
sound minds in sound bodies. We know of no work that, with so little tax upon both 
the purse and time, will convey to the popular understanding so comprehensive and accu- 
rate a conception of the true office of education as the chart now before us. We hope 
that it will speedily find a conspicuous and appropriate place in every family, school, store, 
office, and workshop in the country. Published, in his accustomed elegant and durable 
form, by J. H. Colton. 


29.—Harry Grey, the Widow's Son. A Story of the Sea. By Saran Joserna Hauer, 
author of “ Three Hours, or the Vigil of Love,” etc., etc. 18mo., pp. 72. Boston: 

B. B. Mussey & Co. 

All who have read the former productions of Mrs. Hale must welcome everything that 
issues from her pen with unfeigned pleasure. There is a sweetness, a melody in the 
versification, which shows that we are holding communion with a mind of no common 
order. Her poetry has nothing of the sterner cast. It is made up of the gentlest ele- 
ments; no storms of passion are suffered to invade the little world of her creation. The 
“ Widow’s Son” is in character with her former productions, except, if possible, more ra- 
diated by the holy light of Christian resignation, which is so manifest in her former works. 
The moral is instructive and inspiring. It breathes a hope for the young and dissolute, 
who have been led into guilty indiscretions, that reformation is open before them ; that 
the past may be merged in darkness and oblivion, if virtue be the divinity that shapes and 
guides their actions. 


30.—The Sketches. Three Tales: I. Walter Lorimer ; II. The Emblems of Life; ILI. 
The Lost Inheritance. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ The Old Man’s Home,” 
and “ Hawkstone.” 12mo., pp. 240. New York: D. Appleton. 

This beautiful volume, we allude particularly to the handsome typography of the Amer- 
ican edition, had its origin, as we Jearn from the preface, in the following circumstances : 
It was suggested, as a Christmas amusement, that one of a party should draw a series of 
sketches, which the rest should interweave into some short story or description. The 
sketches, forming a series of neat engravings, are appended to the volume ; and the stories 
are made to illustrate the engravings, and not, as is usual, the engravings the letter-press. 


$1—The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity. By the Rev. Wi1iam Jones, of Maryland. 

With a Notice of the Life of the Author. 18:0. New York: Stanford & Swords. 

The “ false lights of reason and nature,” (do not reason and nature emanate from 
God?) as Mr. Jones terms them, “ are set up and recommended as necessary to assist and 
verify the evidence of revelation.” This course, he thinks, generally ends with the degra- 
dation of Christ and the Christian religion, and he therefore discards it. ‘The work will 
doubtless be acceptable to that portion of the Christian community, by far the largest, who 
believe in that doctrine, but will not be likely, we apprehend, to convince the adherents of 
Unitarian, or Rationalistic Christianity. 


32.—The Owl Creek Letters, and other Correspondence. By W. 12mo., pp. 203. New 

York: Baker & Scribner. 

These letters attracted considerable attention as they appeared, from time to time, in the 
columys of the “‘ Journal of Commerce,” or were copied into other periodicals. They are 
written in an easy, off-hand style, and have a freshness that renders them quite attractive. 
We are glad to possess them in the more durable form of a book, as we consider them 
every way worthy of this mark of eminence. 
33—An Universal History of the Most Remarkable Events of all Nations, from the 

Earliest Period to the Present Time. Vol. 1, No.2. New York: W. H. Graham. 


The present and preceding number, noticed in this Magazine, is a continuation of an- 
cient history. ‘The work, when completed, will form a condensed account of the most 
prominent events in the world’s history. 
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